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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work, 
references  are  made  to  fabfequent  fpe- 
culations,  which  are  not  contained  in  it. 
Thefe  fpeculations  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
fume  at  fome  future  period  ;  but  when  I 
confider  the  extent  of  my  fubjeft,  and  the 
many  accidents  which  may  divert  me  from 
the  profecution  of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo 
far,  as  to  announce,  in  the  title-page  of 
this  volume,  any  promiie  of  a  future  publi- 
cation. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  ftill  want- 
ing, to  complete  the  Analyfis  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers.  After  flnifliino;  this,  the 
courfe  of  my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to 
treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  Man  conii- 
dered  as  an  a6live  and  moral  beino-  •  and, 
thirdly,  of  Man  confidered  as  the  member 
of  a  political  fociety. 


COLLEGE    OF    EDINBURGH, 
March    13,   1792. 
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HUMAN      MIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

PART     FIRST. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Objed  of  the  Philofophy  of  the 

Human  Mind* 

^  I  ^  H  E  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained 
J^  againft  metaphyfical  fpeculations  feems  to  arife 
chiefly  from  two  caufes :  E'irfl,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  fubjeds  about  which  they  are  employ- 
ed, are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
ties ;  andj  Secondly,  from  a  belief  that  thefe  fub- 
jedls  have  no  relation  to  the  bufxnefs  of  life.  \ 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcufions  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  mofl  metaphyfical  authors,  afford 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juftification  of  thefe  opi- 
nions;  and  if  fuch  difcuilions  v/ere  to  be  admitted  as 
a  fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplilh  in  this  department  of  fcience,  the  con- 
tempt, into  which  it   has  fallen  of  late,  might  with 
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juftice  be  regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence 
of  the  progrefs,  which  true  philofophy  has  made  in 
the  prefent  age.  Among  the  various  fubjeds  of  in- 
quiry, however,  which,  in  confequence  of  the 
vague  ufe  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  title  of  metaphyfics,  there  are  fome,  which 
are  efientiaily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  both  by 
the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  their 
principles,  and  by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
the  ufeful  fciences  and  arts  :  and  it  has  unfortunate- 
ly happened,  that  thefe  have  ihared  in  that  general 
difcredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of  metaphy- 
fics have  juilly  fallen.  To  this  circumftance  is  pro- 
bably to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  a  fcience,  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could 
fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive  and  enlight- 
ened times,  to  have  excited  a  very  general  attention, 
if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  claifed,  in  the  public 
opinion  with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions 
of  the  fchool-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with  re- 
fpe^l  to  the  fubje^l  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft, 
to  explain,  the  nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe 
to  invefligate ;  and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  more  important  applications  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible.  In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute 
and  tedious ;  but  this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
readily  pardoned  by  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with 
care  the  principles  of  that  fcience  of  which  I  am  to 
treat ;  and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudi- 
ces which  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  excluded  it 
from  the  modern  fyftemiS  of  education.  In  the  pro- 
grefs of  m.y  work,  I  flattef  myfelf  that  I  fnall  not 
often  have  occafion  to  folicit  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers,  for  an  unneceffary  difFufenefs. 


OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND.  n 

/'The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  matter,  and 
mind,  as  is  v/ell  remarked  by  Dr.  Reld*,  are  mere- 
ly relative.  If  I  am  afked  what  1  mean  by  matter  ? 
I  can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which 
is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  movable,  hard  or 
foft,  rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold  ;— -that  is,  I  can 
define  it  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fen- 
fible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  v/hich  I 
perceive  by  my  fenfes ;  but  only  extenfion,  figure, 
colour,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  con- 
flitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fome- 
thing,  which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured. 
The  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  vvith  refpecl  to  mind. 
We  are  not  immediately  confcious  of  its  exiftence, 
but  we  are  confcious  of  fenfation,  thought,  and  voli- 
tion ;  operations,  which  imply  the  exiftence  of  fom^e- 
thing  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man 
too  is  impreifed  with  an  irrenftible  convidion,  that 
all  thefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong 
to  one  and  the  fame  being  ;  to  that  being,  which  he 
calls  himfelf ;  a  being,  which  he  is  led,  by  the  con- 
flitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fomething  dif- 
tin6:  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  the  lofs  or  m.utilation  of  any  of  his  organs.  ^ 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that  we 
have  the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiilence  of  mind, 
that  we  have  for  the  exiftence  of  body ;  nay,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cafes,  that 
we  have  ftronger  evidence  for  it ;  inafmuch  as  ^t 
one  is  fugefted  to  us,  by  the  fubjeds  of  our  own 
confcioufnefs,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objecrs 
of  our  perceptions  :  and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly, 
the  fa£l  would  appear  to  every  perfon,  were  it  not, 
that,  from  our  earlieri;  years,  the  attention  is  engrof 
fed  with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  v/hich  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  animal   exiftence.     Hence  it  is, 

*   Effays  on  the  A6live  Powers  of  Man, 
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that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more 
than  thofe  of  mind  ;  that  we  are  perpetually  tempt- 
ed to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
fame  general  laws  ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  in- 
attention to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too 
iirong  to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the 
moll:  perfevering  induflry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded, 
they  ellablifh  the  diflindion  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphyfical  rea- 
foniiig*:  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  rela- 
tive ;  if  we  know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible 
quahties  as  extenfion,  figure,  and  folidity  ;  and  the 
other,  by  fuch  operations  as  fenfation,  thought, 
and  volition  ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  fay,  that, 
in  fo  far  as  body  and  mind  are  known  to  us,  they 
appear  to  be  fubllances  of  diiferent  natures.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  fay  of 
the  fcheme  of  mater iahfm,  that  it  is  inconceivable, 
than  that  it  is  falfe  ;— -for  let  us  confider  only  what  it 
implies :  Is  it  not  the  objecl  of  thofe  who  propofe  it, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  that  fubflance  which  feels, 
[  and  wills  ?  But  when  they  attempt  to  do  fo, 
y  faying  that  it  is  material,  they  furely  forget,  that 
body,  as  well  as  mind,  is  known  to  us  by  its  quali- 
ties and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  former,  as  of  that  of  the 
latterj. 

*   See  Note   [A],  at  the  end  of  tlte  volurae. 

f  Some  mctapbyliciana,  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing'  reafcning,  have  farther  urged  that  for  any  thing  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  poffible,  that  the  unknown  fub- 
ilaiice  which  has  the  qualities  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  colour, 
may  be  the  fame  with  the  unknown  fubftance  which  has  the  at- 
tributes of  feeling,  thinking,  and  wiJling.  But  befides  that  this 
is  only  an  hypothefis,  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
pofnbil'ty  ;  even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to 
f:iy  of  m.ind,  that  it  is  ma-:eiial,  than  to  fay  of  body,  that  it  is 
foiriLiial. 
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As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  natural 
phiiofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  aban- 
doned to  metaphyficians,  all  fpeculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compofed; 
concerning  the  pofTibility  or  impoffibiHty  of  its  being 
created  ;  :oncernint:  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  chane- 
es  which  take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the 
reality  of  its  exiftence,  independent  of  that  of  perci- 
pient beings :  and  have  confined  themfelves  to  the 
humbler  province  of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  exhi- 
bits, and  of  afcertaining  their  general  laws.  By  pur- 
fuing  this  plan  fteadily,  they  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
two  lad  centuries,  formed  a  body  of  fcience,  which  not 
only  does  honour  to  the  human  underitanding,  but 
has  had  a-  mofl  important  influence  on  the  pra£tical 

arts  of  life. This  experimental  philofophy,  no  one 

now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  fpeculations  already  nientioned.  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  thefe,  as  a  feperate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  pofTi- 
ble  that  fome  may  think  more  favourably  than  others  ; 
but  thev  are  obvioufly  different  in  their  nature,  from 
the  invefligations  of  phyfics  ;  and  it  is  of  the  utrnofl 
confequence  to  the  evidence  of  this  lad  fcience,  that 
its  principles  fhould  not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the 
former.  ♦ 

A  fimilar  dirtin^llon  takes  place  among  the  quef- 
tions  which  may  be   ftated  relative   to  the  human 

mind-- Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended  ; 

whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ;  and 
(if  it  has)  whether  it  reiides  in  the  brain,  or  be 
fpread  over  the  body,  b)^  diffufion ;  are  queftions 
perfectly  analogous  to  thofe  w^hich  metaphyficians 
have  darted  on  the  fubject  of  matter.  It  is  unneceiFa- 
ry  to  inquire5  at  prefent  whether  or  not  they  admit  of 
anfwer.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
they  are  as  widely  and  obviouily  different  from  the 
viev/5  Vv^hich  I  propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  foUowino-  w^ork,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkelev 
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concerning  the  non-exiftence  of  the  material  worlds 
are  from  the  conclufions  of  Newton  and  his  follow- 
ers.—It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  metaphyfical 
opinions,  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind, 
and  the  efficient  caufes  by  which  their  phenomena 
are  produced,  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with 
our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  according  to 
which  thefe  phenomena  take  place. — Whether  (for 
example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material  or  im- 
material, is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians 
may  differ,  while  they  agree  perfedly  in  their  phyfi- 
cal  opinions,  It  is  fufficient  if  both  admit  the  gene- 
ral fad,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other, 
with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  diftance,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  law.  In  hke  manner,  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclufions  to  which 
we  are  led,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  pheno- 
mena it  exhibits,  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with 
our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  effence. — 
That  when  two  fubjeds  of  thought,  for  inftance, 
have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind  in  con- 
junction, the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fugged  the 
other,  is  a  fad  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt,  than 
of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fad  totally  unconneded 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the 
materiaUfl  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  reahty  and  im- 
portance of  this  diftindion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who 
have  treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Raid  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or 
at  leall  who  has  kept  it  fleadily  in  view,  in  all  his 
inquiries.  In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other 
modern  metaphyficians,  we  meet  v/ith  a  variety  of 
important  and  well-afcertained  fads  ;  but  in  general, 
thefe  facts  are  blended  with  fpeculations  upon  fub- 
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je6ts  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hu- 
man faculties. —It  is  this  mixture  of  fad,  and  of 

hypothesis,  which  has  brought  the  philofophy  of 
mind  into  fome  degree  of  difcredit ;  nor  will  ever 
its  real  value  be  generally  acknowledged,  till  the 
diRin6lion  I  have  endeavoured  to  illuflrate,  be  un- 
derftood,  and  attended  to,  by  thofe  who  Speculate 
on  the  fubjed.  By  confining  their  attention  to  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the  fenfible  pheno- 
mena it  exhibits,  we  know  what  difcoveries  natu- 
ral philofophers  have  made :  and  if  the  labours  of 
metaphyficians  fliall  ever  be  rewarded  with  Similar 
fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  patient 
refledtion  on  the  fubjedts  of  their  own  confciouf- 
nefs. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers 
fhould  think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpecu- 
lations  about  the  nature  of  matter,  inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  afcertain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws, 
(and  of  late  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  tendency 
among  fome  of  the  followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they 
will  foon  involve  themfelves  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, and  the  firfl  principles  of  phyfics  will  be  ren- 
dered as  myfterious  and  chimerical,  as  the  pneuma- 
tology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprif- 
ing  to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hillory  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  It  is  only  Since  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon  that  the  ftudy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with 
any  degree  of  fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of 
conducing  it  has  been  generally  underftood.  There 
is  even  fome  reafon  for  doubting,  from  the  crude 
fpeculations  on  medical  and  chemical  fubjects  which 
are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  un- 
derftood  fo  completely  as  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
and  whether  a  fuller  illuftration  of  the  rules  of 
philofophiSing,    than  Bacon   or    his  followers  have 
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given,   might  not  be  ufeful  eyen  to  phyfical  inquir- 


o 

ers. 


When  we  refled,  in  this  manner,  on  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy 
has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  confider  how  open  to  our  examination  the 
laws  of  matter  are,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  fhail  neither 
be  difpofed  to  wonder,  that  the  philofophy  of  mind 
fhould  liill  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  difcouraged 
in  cur  hopes  concerning  its  future  progrefs.  "^  The 
excellent  models  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation, 
which  the  v\^ritings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us 
ground  to  expe6l  that  the  time  is  not  far  diiiant, 
when  it  fliall  allume  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to 
hold,  among  the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a  diftind 
explanation  wxre  given  of  its  nature  and  objed: ; 
.and  if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  re- 
fped:  to  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  fbudy 
of  it.  ]  To  this  fubjedl:,  however,  which  is  of  fufn- 
cient  extent  to  furnifh  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  do  juPtice  at  preient  ;  and  fnall 
therefore  confine  myfelf  to  the  illuilration  of  a  fev/ 
fundamental  principles,  which  it  will  be  of  eifential 
importance  for  us  to  keep  in  viev/  in  the  following 
inquiries. 

Upon  a  flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
'  own  minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and 
fo  infinitely  diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impoiTibic 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  lavv^s.  In  confe- 
quence,  hov/ever,  of  a  more  accui ate  examination, 
the  profped  clears  up  ;  and  the  phenomena,  which 
appeared,  at  fn  (1,  to  be  too  various  for  our  compre- 
henfion,  are  found  to  be  the  refult  of  a  comparative- 
ly fmall  number  of  finiple  and  uncompounded  fa- 
culties, or  of  fimple  and  uncompounded  principles 
of  aftion.     Thefe  faculties    and  principles   are  the 
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general  laws  of  our  conflitution,  and  hold  the  fame 
place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  the  general 
laws  we  invefligate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that  branch 
of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which  nature 
has  eflablifhed,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by  an  ex- 
amination of  fafts ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  knowledge 
of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite 
number  of  phenomena. 

;/  In  the  invefligation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  mud  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  fa6l,  of  w^hich  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conflitution  of  nature.  '  After 
we  have  eftabhfhed,  for  example,  from  the  aflrono- 
mical  phenomena,  the  univerfaUty  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  it  may  ftill  be  afKed,  whether  this  law 
implies  the  conitant  agency  of  mind ;  and  (upon 
the  fuppofition  that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable 
that  the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or  by 
means  of  fubordinate  inflruments  ?  But  thefe  quef- 
tions,  however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  phiiofopher.  It  is  fuflicient 
for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  the  fa6l  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  cafe  is  exadtly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  When  we  have  once  afcertained  a  general 
fa 61 ;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
alTociation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory 
on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call,  attention  ; 
it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fci- 
ence. If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  facts  for  which 
we  have  the  evidence  of  our  ov/n  confcioufnefs,  our 
conclufions  will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in 
phyfics :  but  if  our  curiofity  leads  us  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  affociaticn  01  ideas,  by  certain 
fuppofed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  flate 
of  the  brain  ;  or  to  explain  memoi-y,  by  means  of 
fuppofed  imprefTions  and  traces  in  the  fenforium ; 
we  evidently  blend  a  coIIe^Lion  of  important   ^nd 
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well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles  which   reft 
wholly  on  conjedure*. 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  mind 
and  matter,  which  is  perfe6lly  agreeable  to  the  juil  rules  of  phi- 
iofophy.  The  objeft  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  re- 
gukte  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner 
they  are  united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  firil  who  gave  a  dillinft  idea 
of  this  fort  of  fpeculation  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progrefs 
has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Augmenlls  Scienliarum,  a 
variety  of  fubjefts  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illullrate  its  na- 
ture ;  and,  undoubtedly,  moll  of  thefe  are  in  a  high  degree  curi- 
ous and  important.  The  following  lift  comprehends  the  chief  of 
thofe  he  has  mentioned  ;  with  the  addition  of  feveral  others,  re- 
commended to  the  confideration  of  philofophers  and  of  medical  in- 
quirers, by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Le6lures  on  the  du- 
ties and  qualifications  of  a  Phyfician. 

1.  The  doftrine  of  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  the, 
different  fenfes. 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination, 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthufiafm. 

4.  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents,  that 
have  an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  conftitution  and  cha- 
ra6lers  of  their  children. 

5.  The  hiftory  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  cuftom  and  habit. 

7.  The  hiftory  of  the  effetls  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of  impreffions 
made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehending 
the  doftrine  of  piiyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gefture. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  pi-inciple  of  imita- 
tion. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubjedls  might  be  added  ;  particularly, 
the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
connedled  with  the  ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  m.ind  and  matter  does  not 
fall  properly  under  the  plan  of  the  following  w^ork ;  in  which  my 
leading  objed  is  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo  far 
as  they  can  be  difcovered  by  attention  to  the  fubjeds  of  our  own 
confcioufnefs  ;  and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena ariiing  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  enquiries,  tending  to  il- 
luftrate  lome  of  th-  fubjc6ts  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration. 
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The  obfervatioRS  which  have  been  now  ftated, 
with  refpecl  to  the  proper  limits  of  phiiofophical  cu- 
riofity,  have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of 
fpeculative  men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
fcience.  In  none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inat- 
tention produced  fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  ab- 
furdities,  as  in  the  fcience  of  mind ;  a  fubje^l  to 
which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
fufpeded,  that  the  general  rules  of  philofophifmg 
are  applicable.  The  ftrange  mixture  of  fa6l  and 
hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphyfical 
inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almoft  univerfally  to  a 
belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reafon  can  ever  expeft  to 
throw  on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpecu- 
latioh. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
iofophical inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from 
which  the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted, 
have  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  mind.  Of  thefe,  the  mofl  important 
proceed  from  that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to 
every  perfon  at  the  commencement  of  his  phiiofo- 
phical purfuits,  to  explain  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjedls  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 
rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  necefla- 
fily  employed  in  acquiring  a  knov/Iedge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of 
this  early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myflerious 
than  thofe  of  mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
we  have  advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter, 
when  we  can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them 
and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circum- 
flance,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  lan- 
guage with  refpect  to  mind,  and  that  the  words 
which  exprefs   its  different  operations,  are   almofl 
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all  borrowed  from  the  objeds  of  our  fenfes.  It 
inuft,  however,  appear,  manifeft,  upon  a  very  lit- 
tle refie6tion,  that  as  the  tw^o  fubjefts  are  eflentially 
diftiiict,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  pecuHar  laws, 
the  analogies  we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  them, 
can  be  of  no  ufe  in  illuftrating  either  ;  and  that  it  is 
no  bffe  unphilofophical  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  perception,  or  of  the  aflociation  of  ideas,  upon 
mechanical  principles  ;  than  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  fuppofmg,  as 
fome  of  the  ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to 
be  animated  with  principles  of  motion ;  or  to  ex- 
plain the  chemical  phenomena  of  elective  attractions, 
by  fuppoiing  the  fubftances  among  which  they  are 
obferved,  to  be  endowed  with  thought  and  voli- 
tion.— The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of 
no  ufe  in  the  inquiries  w^hich  form  the  objedl  of  the 
following  work;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
guarded  againft,  as  one  of  the  principal  fources  of 
error  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpe- 
culated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  in- 
deed can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been 
able  to  guard  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  fmce  the  pub- 
lication of  Des  Cartes'  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  fcience.  One  ftriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  contraft  between  the  metaphy- 
seal fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  lad  century, 
and  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  fyflems,  however 
iniperfecl',  of  the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer 
now  ofl-er  to  the  world,  fiich  conclufions  with  re- 
fceft  to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two  foi- 
lowing  pafTa:.  es  from  Locke  and  Newton  ?  "  Ha- 
bits," (fays  Lock,)  "  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  mo- 
tion in  the  aD>mal  fpirits,  which,  "  once  fet  a-going, 
"  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been   ufed 
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"  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a 
"  fmooth  path."  And  Newton  himfelf  has  propof- 
"  ed  the  following  query,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  obje£ls.  "  Is 
not,"  (fays  he,)  "  the  fenforium  of  animals  the 
place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is  prefent,  and 
to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought, 
through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  be  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?" — In 
the  courfe  of  the  following  ElTays,  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  quote  various  other  palTages  from  later  wri- 
ters, in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
other  phenomena  of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles. 

It  is  howcTer  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fince  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refpe6l  to  fuch 
fubjeds,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifh  collected 
by  their  predecelTors.  This  indeed  was  a  prelimi- 
nary ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
conclufions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely 
neceffary ;  for,  however  important  the  pofitive  ad- 
vantages may  be,  which  are  to  be  expeded  from  its 
future  progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  elTential 
to  human  improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a  fatis- 
faClory  refutation  of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which 
had  (truck  at  the  root  of  knowledge,  and  all  belief. 
Such  a  refutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
object  v/hich  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his 
metaphyfical  inquiries  ;  and  to  this  object  his  la- 
bours have  been  directed  with  fo  much  ability,  can- 
dour, and  perfeverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics 
iliould  occupy  a  ground  very  different  from  that  of 
their  predecelTors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  concro- 
verfy  will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifli  being  now 
removed,  and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin the  fuperllru£ture.  The  progrefs  which  I  have 
made  in  it  is,  I  am  fenfible,  very  inconfiderable  ; 
yet  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  vvill 
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be  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy, 
and  to  recommend  the  fubje6ls  of  which  I  am  to 
treat  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  ftu- 
dioully  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  quedions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in 
truth,  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  inquiries  on 
which  I  am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they 
can  be  brought  to  a  fatisfadory  conclufion  ;  but  fup- 
pofmg  them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts 
concerning  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge, 
would  no  more  affeCl  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than 
they  would  aifed  any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics ; 
nor  would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  exiftence 
of  mind,  affed  this  branch  of  fcience,  any  more 
than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkleian,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence of  matter,  affect  his  opinions  in  natural  philo- 
fophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to 
take  of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, at  fome  length,  in  the  following  fedion. 
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PA^T     SECOND. 
SECTION    L 

Of  the  Utility  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mifid. 

IT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutu- 
al connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fci- 
ences ;  and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made 
in  one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently 
throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently 
a  very  remote  relation.  The  modern  difcoveries  in 
aflronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contri- 
buted to  bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of 
perfedion  formerly  unknown.  The  rapid  progrefs 
which  has  been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid 
which  thefe  fciences  have  received  from  the  art  of 
the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of 
fcience  and  of  art  mutually  reiied  light  on  each 
other,  it  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  phi- 
lofopher  or  the  artifl  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  ge- 
neral knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take 
many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to 
demonilrate  their  truth.  A  feaman,  though  igno- 
rant of  mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corre^lnefs 
and  dexterity,  the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude : 
An  allronomer,  or  a  botanift,  though  ignorant  of 
optics,  may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope, 
or  the  microfcope. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artiil ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
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his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  fludies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knov/ledge.  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfeif  to 
every  remarkable  objedi:  which  falls  under  his  ob- 
fervation ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of 
perpetual  dilfatisfa6tion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been 
io  far  gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the 
various  phenomena,  which  his  profefTionai  habits 
are  every  day  presenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
ned:ed  with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  direds  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeculation  or  adion,  are  connected 
with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human 
mind  for  its  object.  The  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing  are  inftruments  which  all  men  employ  ;  and  his 
curiofity  mud  be  fmall  indeed,  who  pafTes  through 
life  in  a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants 
and  necefTities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diflinguifh  man  from  the  low- 
er animals.  The  aftive  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tions, give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  if  pofTible, 
to  interefl  thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  reflect 
on  their  own  characters,  or  to  obferve,  with  atten- 
tion, the  charaders  of  others.  The  phenomena 
refulting  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice ;  and 
open  to  our  examination,  a  field  of  difcovery,  as 
inexhauftible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world ;  and  exhibidng  not  lefs  flriking  marks  of 
divine  wifdom. 

Vv^hile  all  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in- 
quiries to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  this  lafl 
branch  of  knov/ledge  borrovv^s  its  principles  from  no 
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other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
a  refiecling  and  inquifitive  mind  ;  and  fomething  in 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind 
relts  with  peculiar  fatisfaclion.  Till  once  our  opi- 
nions are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpecl  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  wdth  reluctance,  to  particu- 
lar fcientinc  inveftigations ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
moil  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares 
us  for  engaging  in  other  purfuits  w^ith  more  liberal 
and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
profecute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  concen- 
trated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  fubjecl  of  fpecu- 
lative  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  a  fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it 
are  various ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance, 
as  to  render  it  afionifhing,  that,  amidil  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  with  vv^hich  the  fubordhiate  fciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  Vv^hich  comprehends  the  principles 
of  all  of  them,  fhould  be  (till  fuiFered  to  remain  in 
its  infancy. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  a  fev/  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  moil  important  of  any  ;  the  light,  v/hich  a  phi- 
lofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  neceiTarily  throw,  on  the  fubjecls  of  intelleclu- 
al  and  moral  education. 

The  mod  effential  objects  of  education  are  the 
tvv'o  following :  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  ac- 
tive, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
greateft  perfection  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  ; 
and.  Secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impreiTions 
and  aifociations  v/hich  the  mind  receives  in  early 
life,  to  fecure  it  againft  the  influence  of  prevailing 
errors  j  and,  as  far  as  pofTible,  io  engage  its  orepof- 
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feilions  on  the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  phi- 
lofophical  anaiyiis  of  the  mind,  that  a  fyfiematicrd 
plan  can  be  founded,  for  the  accomplidiment  of  ei- 
ther of  thefe  purpofes.  | 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  conduced  in  every  refped'  with  attention  and 
judgment.  Almofl  every  rnan  of  refleclion  is  con- 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  de- 
feds  in  his  mental  pov/ers ;  and  of  many  inconve- 
nient habits,  which  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed or  remedied  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a 
confcioufnefs  is  the  firfl  (lep  towards  improvement ; 
and  the  perfon  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  pOiTefled  of  re- 
folution  and  fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin, 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  new  courfe  of  education 
for  himfelf.  The  degree  of  rcfledion  and  obfer- 
vation,  indeed,  which  is  neceiTary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  cannot  be  expected  from  any  one  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  as  thefe  are  the  lad  powers  of 
the  mind  which  unfold  themfeives ;  but  it  is  never 
too  late  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  our  fa- 
culties ;  and  much  progrefs  may  be  made,  in  the 
art  of  applying  them  iuccefsfully  to  their  proper 
objects,  or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  refulting 
from  their  imperfection,  not  only  in  manhood,  but 
in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miflakes  of  our  early 
inltruclors,  that  all  our  intellectual  defeds  are  to  be 
afcribed.  There  is  no  profeflion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  not 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exercifes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  willi,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  the  mdnd  to  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
pacity, v/e  mud  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  employ- 
ment which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
lituation  in  life.  |  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  pro- 
feiilonal  form  of  'a  mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his 
trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfedion  of  our 
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nnirnal  nature;  neither  is  it  among  men  of  coniacd 
purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  active,  that  we  are 
to  exDect  to  fmd  the  human  mind  in  its  hiQ:heil  (late 
of  cukivation.  A  variety  of  exercifes  is  neceifary 
to  preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty  : 
and  a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature 
and  fcience  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfatiou 
and  bufmefs,  is  no  lefs  necelTary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  underftanding^^  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profellions,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  fir  ft  emi- 
nence ;  and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more 
likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object. 
But  fuch  a  perfon,  how^ever  diftingui (lied  in  his  own 
fphere,  is  educated  merely  to  be  a  literary  artizan  ;' 
and  neither  attains  the  perfedion,  nor  the  happi- 
nefs,  of  his  nature.  "  That  education  only  can 
"  be  confidered  as  complete  and  generous,  which" 
(in  the  language  of  Milton)  "  fits  a  man  to  perform 
"  jufHy,  ikiifully,  and  magnanimoufly,  all  the 
"  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  oi 
"  w^ar*." 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  forego- 
ino;  obfervations,  that  they  are  m.eant  to  recommend 
an  indifcriminate  attention  to  all  the  objecls  of  fpe- 
culation  and  of  action.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  the  neceility  of  limiting  the  held  of  our 
exertion,  if  w^e  wilh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  la- 
bours. But  it  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  moil 
intenfe  application  to  our  favourite  purfuit,  to  cul- 
tivate thar  general  acquaintance  with  letters  and 
with  the  world,  v^hich  may  be  fufficient  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  from  any  danger  of 
contracting  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  profeilion. 
In  many   cafes,  (as   w^as  already  remarked,)  the  fci- 

*  Traftate  of  Education. 
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enccs  refle(5t  li^ht  on  each  other  ;  and  the  (general 
acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  purfuits, 
may  furnilh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  pro- 
fecution  of  our  own.  But  even  m  thofe  inilances 
in  vv^hich  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe 
liberal  accomplifhments  mufl  be  purchafed  by  the 
facrifice  of  a  part  of  our  profeffional  eminence,  the 
acquifition  of  them  v/ill  amply  repay  any  lofs  we 
may  fuflain.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  obje^l  of 
any  one,  to  become  an  eminent  metaphyfician,  m.a- 
thematician,  or  poet  ;  but  to  render  himfelf  happy 
as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  refpeftable, 
and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  A  man  who  lofes 
his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibiiity  of  his  touch  \  but 
who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recompence,  to  part 
v/ith  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almofl  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  v/ould  be  affilted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previouily 
led  to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  parts  ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers, 
and  fources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  effedls  which 
are  produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fitua- 
tions.  It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities 
of  the  mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his 
own  acquifition ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  effeclual 
means  for  fupplying  his  defers,  and  removing  his 
inconvenient  habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it, 
every  man  is  in  danger  of  contracting  bad  habits, 
before  he  is  aware  ;  and  of  fuifcring  fome  of  his 
powers  to  go  to  decay,  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
cife. 

'  If  the  buflnefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underdood,  it  w^ould 
be  iefs  neceifary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for 
themJ'elves.  But  education  never  can  be  fyilemati- 
cally  direcled  to  its  proper  objecls,  till  v/e  have  ob- 
tained, not  on]y  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  general 
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principles  of  our  nature.,  and  an  account  of  the  moft 
important  laws  which  regulate  their  operation  ;  but 
an  explanation  of  the  various  modifications  and  com- 
binations of  thefe  principles,  which  produce  that 
diverfity  of  talents,  genius,  and  character,  we  ob- 
ferve  among  men.  To  inilru6t  youth  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  fciences,  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits 
they  acquire  ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving,  to  all 
their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  different  prin- 
ciples of  adion,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abftracling  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difncult  is  the  bufmefs 
of  conducting  their  intelledual  in.iprovement  !  To 
watch  over  the  aifociations  which  they  form  in  their 
tender  years  ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental 
atlivity  ;  to  rouze  their  curiohty,  and  to  direcl  it 
to  proper  objecls;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention; to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  fpecu- 
lation,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefer ve  their  attention 
alive  to  the  obje6ls  around  them  ;  to  awaken  their 
fenfibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infoire 
them  with  a  relilh  for  intelleftual  enjoyment  ;-— 
thefe  form  but  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  education  ; 
and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, which  feidom  fails  to  the  fhare  of  thofe  to 
Vvdiom  the  inllru6lion  of  youth  is  commonlv  intrud- 
ed,  Nor  v/ill  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledgs  of  the 

human  mind,  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  be  always 
futiicient  in  pradice.  •  An  uncommon  degree  of  fa- 
gacity  is  frequently  requiuie,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  cha- 
raclers.— In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for 
it,  whether  by  ori?:inal  orgamfation,'or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy  ;  no  faci: 
can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  impor- 
tant differences  difcernible  in  the  minds  of  children^ 
previous  to  that   period  ^t  v/hich,  in  general,  their 
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intellectual  education  commences.  There  is,  too, 
a  certain  hereditary  character  (whether  refuiting 
from  phyfical  conllitution,  or  caught  from  imitation 
and  the  influence  of  fituation,)  which  appears  re- 
markably in  particular  families.  One  race,  for  a 
fucceliion  of  generations,  is  diilinguiflicd  by  a  ge- 
nius for  the  abltracl  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient 
in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafle  :  another 
is  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fan- 
cy ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention, 
or  of  profound  refearch.  The  fyftem  of  education 
which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cafes, 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  fome  reference  to 
thefe  circumflances  ;  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much 
as  poilible,  to  develope  and  to  cherifli  thofe  intel- 
lectual and  active  principles,  in  which  a  natural 
deficiency  is  moil  to  be  apprehended.  Montefquieu, 
and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have  infilled  much 
on  the  reference  which  education  and  laws  fliould 
have  to  climate.  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
liow  far  their  conciufions  on  this  fubjeCt  are  jufl  ; 
but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a  foundation 
in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accommodating, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  indi- 
viduals to  thole  particular  turns  of  mind,  to  which, 
from  hereditary  propenfities,  or  from  moral  fitua- 
cion,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a  natural  tea- 
.  dency.  ••/  ' 
"7"^  There  are  few  fubjeCts  more  hackneyed  than  that 
€f  education;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  w^hich  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  furprifing;  for  mod  of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated 
concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
incidental  queftions  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  public  or  private  inflruftion,  or  the  utility  of  par- 
ticular languages  or  fciences ;  v/ithout  attempting  a 
previous  examination  of  thofe  faculties  and  princi- 
ples of  The  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  cbjeQ;  of  edu- 
cation to  improve.     Many  excellent  detached  obfer- 
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vatlons,  indeed,  both  on  the  intelleciual  and  moral 
powers,  are  to  be  coUefted  from  the  writings  of  an- 
cient and  modern  authors ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that 
in  any  language  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  anaHfe 
and  illullrate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  or- 
der to  lay  a  philofophical  foundation  for  their  proper 
culture. 

I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intelli- 
gent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematical  a 
plan  of  inftrud:ion.  The  moft  fucccfsful  and  fplen- 
did  exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has 
been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals, in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were 
allowed  to  (hoot  up,  wild  and  free  ;  while,  from  the 
moil  careful  and  fkilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  re- 
fults  above  mediocrity.  I  fliall  not,  at  prefent,  enter 
into  any  difcuflions  with  refpect  to  the  certainty  of 
the  fact  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Suppof- 
ing  the  facl  to  be  completely  eftabliihell,  it  mufl  flili 
be  remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not 
ahvays  imply  vigour  and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  libe- 
rality of  mind;  and  that  it  is  dehrable  only, in  fo  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  thefe  more  valuable  qualities. 
I  already  hinted,  that  there  are  fome  purfuits,  in  which 
as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a  fmall  number 
of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a  natural  turn 
fqr  them,  will  be  m.ore  likely  to'dillinguilh  himfelf,  by 
being  fuffered  to  follov/  his  original  bias,  than  if  his 
attention  were  diflracled  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of 
fludy.  But  wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found, 
tthey  mud  be  confidered,  on  the  moft  favourable 
fuppofition,  as  ha.ving  facrificed,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  perfedlion  or  the  happinefs  of  their  nature, 
to  the  amufement  or  inftrudion  of  others.  It  is 
too,  in  times  of  general  darknefs  and  barbarifm, 
that  what  is  comm.only  called  originality  of  genius 
moll  frequently  appears  :  and  furely  the  great  aim 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philofophy,  is  not 
to  rear  a  fmall  number  of  individuals,  who  may  be 
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regarded  as  prodigies  in  an  Ignorant  and  admiring 
age,,  but  to  diffufe,  as  widely  as  pofTible,  that  de- 
gree of  cultivation  which  may  enable  the  bulk  of  a 
people  to  poffefs  all  the  intelleftual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  which  their  nature  is  fufceptible. 
"  Original  genius"  (fays  Voltaire)  '*  occurs  but 
"  feldom  in  a  nation  v/here  the  literary  tafle  is 
"  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  m^inds  which 
"  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and  flou- 
"  rifliing  foreil,  prevent  any  fmgle  individual  from 
"  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  red.  A¥here  trade 
''  is  in  fev/  hands,  we  m.eet  with  a  fmall  number 
of  over-grown  fortunes  in  the  midft  of  a  general 
poverty  :  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence 
becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is, 
precifely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light, 
and  much  cultivation,  in  France,  that  vve  are  led 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius." 
To  what  p«rpofe,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labour  ^  Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to 
man,  to  be  ultimately  eftimated  by  its  tendency  to 
promote  his  happinefs  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  expe- 
rience fufUcient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  ge- 
neral, by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture 
which  his  nature  has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not 
feme  ground  for  fufpeding,  that  the  lower  orders 
of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  more  enviable  con- 
dition, than  their  more  enlightened  and  refined  fu- 
periors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefj^,  in  fo 
far  as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  alwayS|> 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perfeQion  v/hich  its 
powers  have  attained  ;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe 
powers,  v.ith  a  view  to  this  mofc  important  of  all 
objefts,  it  is  eilentially  neceffary  that  inch  a  degree 
of  attention  be  bellowed  en  all  of  them,  as  may 
preferve  them  in  that  (late  of  relative  ilrength, 
which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of 
nature,     in  confequence  of  an  exclufrve  attention  to 
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the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  tafte,  the  reafon- 
ing  facult)^,  or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is 
poflible  that  the  pleafures  of  human  Hfe  may  be  di- 
miniihed,  or  its  pains  increafed  :  but  the  inconve- 
niences which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes,  are  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and  in- 
judicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  pofnble, 
that  the  poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte 
and  refinement,  may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when 
compared  with  the  vulgar  ;  for  fuch  is  the  benevo- 
lent appointment  of  Providence  with  refpedl  to  the 
lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle  of 
their  nature  be  completely  unfolded,  the  whole  of 
thefe  principles  preferve  among  themfelves,  that  ba- 
lance which  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  their 
minds,  and  to  a  prudent  and  fteady  condu£l  in  the 
limited  fphere  which  is  affigned  to  them,  far  more 
completely,  than  in  thofe  of  their  fu^eriors,  whofe 
education  has  been  conduced  on  an  erroneous  or 
imperfecl  fyftem  :  but  all  this,  far  from  weakening 
the  force  of  the  foregoing  obfervations,  only  ferves 
to  demonilrate  how  impoilible  it  always  will  be,  to 
form  a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  without  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human  conflitu- 
tion. 

/  The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  fufficient  to  illuflrate  the  dangerous 
confequences  which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  par- 
tial and  injudicious  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  and,  at 

*the  fame  timxC,  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intel- 
ledual  philofophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  pro- 
per balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  princi- 
ples of  actiop.,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many 
additionj^l  obfervations  mught  be  ofiered,  on  the  ten- 
dency which  an  accurate  analyfis  of  its  powers  might 
probably  have,  to  fugged  rules  for  their  farther  im- 
provement, and  for  a  more  fuccefsful  application  of 
them   to   their  proper  purpofes  :  but  this  fubjecl:  1 
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f]:all  noT  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the  illuilration  of 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  cbjccls  of  the  following 
work. — That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the 
reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inftantly  ftrengthened 
in  confequence  of  our  fpeculations  concerning  their 
nature,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe ;  bm  it  is 
furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  thefe 
powers,  may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  rules  for  their  gra- 
dual cultivation ;  for  remedying  their  defefts,  in 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thofe 
limits,  which  nature  feems,  at  fir  ft  view,  to  have 
afiigncd  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfeftion  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being 
railed  by  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
effeds  of  early,  continued,  and  fyftematical  educa- 
tion, in  the  cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained, 
for  the  fake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility, 
jutlify,  perhaps,  the  moft  fanguine  views  which  it 
is  pofhble  for  a  philofopher  to  form,  with  refped:  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  philofo- 
phy  of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifning  the  fe- 
cond  ob'ctt  of  education  ;  bv  affiftinfi  us  in  the  ma- 
nagement  of  early  imprellions  and  aiibciations. 
\  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which 
we  act  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  invefti- 
gation ;  but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and 
youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the 
great  principles  of  morality,  although  implanted  in 
every  heart,  are  com^monly  aided  and  cheriihed,  at 
leaii:  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftrucl- 
ors.-^All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tentions of  nature ;  and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe 
otherwife,  fociety  could  not  fubfift ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  occupa- 
tions, which  are  incompatable  with  intelledual  im- 
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.* 
provetnent,  are  perfeftly  incapable  of  forming  their 

own  opinions  on  fonle  of  the  moil  important  fub- 
jedis  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  /  It  is  evi- 
dent, at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyfiem  of  educa- 
tion is  perfe6l,  a  variety  of  prejudices  mull:,  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief;  fo  as  to  ac- 
•  quire  over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
moil  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears, 
either  a  fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple of  aclion,  recommended  and  enforced  daily, 
by  the  fame  voice  v/hich  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe 
fimple  and  fublime  lelfons  of  morality  and  religion 
which  are  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  fhould  fmd  it  fo 
difficult  to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined 
their    roots  v/ith  all  the   eifential  principles  of  the 

human  frame  ? If  fuch,  however  be  the  obvious 

intentions  of  nature,  Vv^th  refpe£t  to  thofe  orders  of 
men  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  Ihe  meant  to  impofe  it  as  double 
obligation  on  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  to  examine,  with  the  moil  fcru- 
pulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  received  , 
opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with  morality, 
or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude  mufl  be 
led,  ic  is  of  confequence,  furely,  that  it  fhould  be 
led  by  enlightened  conductors ;  by  men  who  are  able 
to  diilinguifh  truth  from  error  ;  and  to  draw  the  line 
between  thofe  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  falu- 
tary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are 
really  falutary,)  and  thofe  v/hich  are  hoflile  to  the 
interefts  of  virture  and  of  mankind. 

In  fuch  a  flate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  v/e  live, 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religi- 
ous nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo 
various,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended 
with  the  belief  we  entertain  of  the  mod  facred  and 
important  truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  hfe  of  a 
philofopher    mud    neceffarily    be    devo'ed,    not    fo 
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much  to  the  acquifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to 
unlearn  the  errors  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
give  an  implicit  allent,  before  the  dawn  of  reafon 
and  reflexion.  And  unlefs  he  fubmit  in  this  man- 
ner to  bring  all  his  opinions  to  the  tell  oi  a  fevere 
examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  learning,  in- 
flead  of  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  enablo  him 
to  give  additional  currency,  and  an  additional  autho- 
rity to  eftablifhed  errors.  /To  attempt  fuch  a  ilrug- 
gle  againil  early  prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  profeifed 
aim  of  all  philofophers;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found, 
who  have  force  of  mind  fufficient  for  accomphfhing 
their  objed  ;  and  who,  in  freeing  themfelves  from  one 
fet  of  errors,  do  not  allow  themfelves  to  be  carried 
away  with  another  ?  To  fucceed  in  it  completely. 
Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of  the 
moil  remarkable  paiTages  of  his  writings,)  to  be 
more  than  can  wiell  be  expeded  from  human  frailty. 
"  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  conftantia  inventus  eft, 
"  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im.pofuerit,  theorias  et 
''  notiones  communes  penitus  abolere,  et  inteilec- 
"  turn  abrafum  et  iequum  ad  particularia,  de  inte- 
"  gro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam 
"  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  m.ulto  etiam  cafu, 
"  nee  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo  haufimus,  no- 
^*  tionibus  farrago  quK;d.an  ed,  et  congeries. 
"  Quod  iiquis,  state  matura,  et  fenfibus  integris, 
^^  et  mente  lepurgata,  fe  ad  experientiam,  et  ad 
"  particularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  fpe- 
"  randum  eft."    j 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  efl:abliflied  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  ex- 
amination alone,  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like  the 
prefent,  can  fecure  a  philofopher  from  the  danger 
of  unlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed, 
the  complexion  of  the  times  is  m^ire  likely  to  give 
him  a  tendency,  than  to  implict  credulity.  In  the 
former  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperfliition,  the  inti- 
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mate  affociation  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  pre- 
vaihng  fyileras  of  education,  between  truth  and  er- 
ror, had  given  to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the 
minds  of.  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired, 
if  diverted  of  fuch  an  alUance.  The  cafe  has,  of 
late  years,  been  mod  remarkably  reverfed :  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  confequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  re- 
volted againfc  many  of  thofe  abfurdities,  which  had 
fo  long  held  human  reafon  in  captivity  :  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  than  could  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pecled,  that,  in  the  firll  moments  of  their  emanci- 
pation, philofophers  fhould  have  (lopped  fliort,  at 
the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  refledlion,  and 
more  moderate  views,  would  have  prefcribed.  /  The 
fad:  is,  that  they  have  pafled  far  beyond  it  ;  and 
that,  in  their  zeal  to  eradicate  prejudices,  they  have 
attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the  bell 
and  happieft  and  moil  elTential  principles  of  our  na- 
ture. Having  remarked  the  v/onderful  influence  of 
education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a  factitious  being ;  not  recollecling, 
that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes 
certain  original  principles  which  are  common  to  the 
v/hole  fpecies ;  and  that,  as  error  can  only  take  a 
permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted 
on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradi- 
cate ;  even  the  influence,  v/hich  falfe  and  abfurd 
opinions  Qccafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  in- 
(lead  of  being;  an  aro-ument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm, 
is  the  mod  decifive  arg-iiment  ag-ainft  it ;  inafmuch 
as  it  fliews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporat- 
ed and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can 
reconcile  us  even  to  the  abfurdities  and  contradic- 
tions with  which  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  infeperably 
connected.  The  fceptical  philofophers,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  prefent  age,  have  frequently  attempted 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  contemptible  and  pue- 
rile fuperilitzons,  v,'hich   have  difgraced  the  creeds 
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of  fome  of  the  mofi:  enlightened  nations  ;  and 
which  have  not  only  commanded  the  allent,  but  the 
reverence  of  men  of  the  moft  accompliflied  under- 
ftandings.  But  thefe  hiflories  of  human  imbecihty 
are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teflimonies  v/hich  can 
be  producedj  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morahty  over 
the  behef ;  when  they  are  able  to  fandify.  in  the 
apprehenfions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opi- 
nion, and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early 
education  has  taught  us  to  alTociate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble 
mind,  will  not  be  difputed  ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  as  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  unlimited  fcepticilm  :  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  fometimes  apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intelled.  Such  a 
prejudice  v/as  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  peri- 
od in  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe,  when  reafon 
firft  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority  ;  and 
when  it  unqueilionably  required  a  fuperiority  of  un- 
derflanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  refjft  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperfli- 
tion.  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tenden- 
cy of  falhicnable  opinions  is  diredly  oppofite  to 
thofe  of  the  vulgar  ;  the  philofophical  creed,  or  the 
pbilofophical  fccpticifm  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an  emancipation 
from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the  very  fame 
weaknefs  Vv^ith  the  credulity  of  the  multitude :  nor 
is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  Roufl'eau,  that  "  He, 
"  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
*'  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles 
*'  without  diicriniination,  would  probaljly  have 
*^  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League."  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafliionable  and 
of  vulgar  preiudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  fuperio- 
rity and  the  itrength  of  his  mind,  v/ho  is  able  to 
difentangle   truth  from   error  5    and   to   oppofe  the 
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clear  conclufions  of  his  own  unbiaiTed  faculties,  to 
the  united  clamours  of  fuperftition,  and  of  falfe 
philofophy. — Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature 
marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world  ;  to  fix 
the  wavering  opinions  of  the  m^ultitude,  and  to  im- 
prefs  their  their  own  charadlers  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
neifes  I  have  now  been  defcribino;  and  enabhng;  it 
to  maintain  a  (leady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  im- 
plicit credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  mod 
important  of  all  qualities  is  a  fmcere  and  devoted 
attachment  to  truth  ;  which  feldom  fails  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear 
conclufions  of  hum.an  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a  confi- 
dence, united  (as  it  generally  is)  with  perfonal 
intrepidity,  which  forms  what  the  French  writers 
call  force  of  character*  ;  one  of  the  rarefl:  endow- 
ments, it  muff  be  confeffed,  of  our  fpecies ;  but 
which,  of  all  endowments  ;  is  the  mod  elTential  for 
rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in  himfelf  and  a  blef- 
fmg  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that 
the  fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  on- 
ly a  temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however, 
it  is  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  *,  and,  as  it 
extends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morali- 
ty, but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  focietv. 
Even  in  its  mod  inofFenlive  form,  when  it  happens 
to  be  united  to  a  peaceable  difpoiition  and  a  bene- 
volent heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  efFecl  of 
damping  every  a£tive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Con- 
vinced that  truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human   faculties ;  and  doubtful   how    far    the    pre- 

*  Cette  conviction  forte  de  Pefprit,  fi  elle  s'unit  an  cou- 
rage, produit  la  force  de  characlere  ;  et  on  fent  combien  elle  doit 
etre  rare. — -—Vie  de  Turgot  par  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  par- 
tie  ii.  p.  130, 
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judices  we  defpifej  may  not  be  eiTential  to  the  well- 
beino-  of  fociety,  we  refoive  to  abandon  completely 
all  fpeciilative  inquiries  ;  and  fuffering  ourfelves  to 
be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  flream  of  popular 
opinions,  and  of  fafliionable  manners,  determine 
to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  bed:  way  we  can,  with  bu- 
finefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  fhort  pafiage  through 
this  fcene  of  illuhons.  But  he  who  thinks  more  fa- 
vourably of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes 
that  reafon  was  given  man  to  direft  him  to  his  duty 
and  his  happinefs,  will  defpife  the  fug;ge{Lions  of 
this  timid  philofophy  ;  and  while  he  is  confcious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
truth,  w^ill  red  allured  that  their  refult  will  be 
equally  favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the 
befl  interefis  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be 
the  particular  eiTecls  in  the  firit  inftance,  of  that 
general  difFufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of 
printing  muPc  fooner  or  later  produce  ;  and  of  that 
fpirit  of  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fa- 
gacity  to  conjeaiure  ;  but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  aban- 
don ourfelves  entirely  to  a  defponding  fcepticifm,  we 
mud  hope  and  beheve,  that  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon  can  never  be  a  fource  of  permanent  diforder 
to  the  world ;  and  that  they  alone  have  caufe  to  ap- 
prehend the  confequences,  who  are  led  by  the  im- 
perfe6l!on  of  our  prefent  inftitutions,  to  feel  them- 
felves  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices,  and 
follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made, 
it  fuihciently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  un- 
limited fcepticifm  ;  it  is  neceiTary  that  it  fhould  be 
able  to  didinpuifn  the  original  and^univerfal  princi- 
pies  and  laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventi- 
tious effe^ls  of  local  fituation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe 
of  an  individual,  v/ho  has  received  an  imperfect  or 
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erroneous  education,  fuch  a  knowledge  puts  it  in 
his  power  to  correal,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own 
bad  habits,  and  to  furmount  his  own  fpeculative 
errors  ;  it  enables  him  to  be  ufeful,  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe  education  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early  infancy. 
Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  effeO,  of  firfl  im- 
preflions,  on  the  character,  that  although  a  philofo- 
pher  may  fucceed,  by  perfeverance  in  freeing  his 
reafon  from  the  prejudices  with  which  he  was  en- 
tangled, they  will  Rill  retain  fome  hold  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  his  affeOiions :  and,  therefore,  how- 
ever enlig-htened  his  under (tandins;  may  be  in  his 
hours  of  fpecuiation,  his  philofophical  opinions  will 
frequently  lofe  their  influence  over  his  mind,  in 
thofe  very  fituations  in  which  their  practical  aflift- 
ance  is  mod  required :  when  his  temper  is  foured 
by  misfortune ;  or  when  he  engages  in  the  purfuits 
of  life,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  contagion  of- po- 
pular errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported  merely 
by  fpeculative  arguments ;  and,  inilead  of  being 
connected  with  any  of  the  a6live  principles  of  his 
nature,  are  contracted  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
moil  Dowerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the 
cafe  be,  if  education  were  conducted  from  the  be- 
ginning with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the 
fame  pains  taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in 
early  infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error, 
the  great  principles  of  our  conduct  would  not  only 
be  jufter  than  they  are  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
aid  which  they  v/ould  receive  from  the  imagination 
and  the  heart,  trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the 
fame  direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  in  our- 
felves,  and  would  influence  our  praftice  more  power- 
fully and  more  habitually.  There  is  furely  nothing 
in  error,  which  is  m.ore  congenial  to  the  mind  than 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  feperate- 
ly,  and  alone  to  the  underftanding,  it  fnocks  our 
reafon,  and  provokes  our  ridicule  5  and  it  is  only, 

F 
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(as  I  had  occafion  already  to  remark)by  an  alliance 
v;ith  truths,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce, 
that  it  can  obtain  our  aflent,  or  command  our  re- 
verence. What  advantages,  then,  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  a  proper  attention  to  early  imprefTions  and 
afibciations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe  principles 
which  are  connected  w^ith  human  happinefs  ?  The 
long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence 
it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry  :  far 
from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppofition,  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of 
prejudice  and  abfurdity,  demonftrates  the  tendency 
which  there  is  to  permanence  in  eflabliihed  opi- 
nions, and  in  elfabhfhed  inftitutions  ;  and  promifes 
an  eternal  (lability  to  true  philofophy,  when  it  fhall 
once  have  acquired  the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper 
means  fliall  be  employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a  more 
perfect  fyflem  of  education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy 
?cra  were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofieflions  of 
childhood  and  youth  were  direded  to  fupport  the 
pure  and  fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality. 
With  v/hat  ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport  would 
the  underdanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  pro- 
ceed in  the  fearch  of  truth  ;  v/hen,  inflead  of  being 
obliged  to  ilruggle,  at  every  ilep,  with  early  preju- 
dices, its  office  was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  phi- 
lofophical  conviction,  to  impreffions,  which  are 
equally  delightful  to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to 
the  heart !  The  prepoffeffions  of  childhood  would, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring 
ftrength  from  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge ; 
and,  in  their  turn,  would  fortify  the  conclufions  of 
our  reafon,  againfl  the  fceptical  fuggeftions  of  dif- 
appointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  fuf- 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions  ; 
and  what  important  and  permanent  effects  are  pro- 
duced on   the  characters,  and  the  happinefs  of  in- 
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dividuals,  by  the  cafual  afTociations  formed  in  child- 
hood among  the  various  ideas,  feeHngs,  and  affec- 
tions, with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It 
is  the  bufmefs  of  education  not  to  counteract  this 
conflitution  of  nature,  but  to  give  it  a  proper  di- 
re£tion  :  and  the  miferable  confequences  to  which 
it  leads,  when  under  an  improper  regulation,  only 
fliew,  what  an  important  inllrument  of  human  im- 
provement it  might  be  rendered,  in  more  Ikilful 
hands.  If  it  be  pofiible  to  interell  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  lead,  no 
lefs  pofiible  to  intereft  them  in  favour  of  truth.  If 
it  be  poilible  to  extinguifh  all  the  moil  generous  and 
heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching  us  to  con- 
ned: the  idea  of  them  with  thole  of  guilt  and  impie- 
ty ;  it  is  furely  equally  polTible  to  cherifh  and 
flrengthen  them,  by  eflablifhing  the  natural  aUiance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  If  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  the  influence  of  falhion  to  veil  the  na- 
tive deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  cri- 
minal indulgences  the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  gaiety ;  can  we  doubt  of  the  pof- 
fibility  of  conrieding,  in  the  tender  mind,  thefe 
pleafmg  alTociations,    with   purfuits    that   are    truly 

worthy  and  honourable  ? There  are  few  men  to 

be  found,  among  thofe  who  have  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  who  do  not  retain, 
through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  clafllcal  authors 
once  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate 
prepofTellion,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I 
fhould  be  forry  to  counteract  the  influence.  But 
are  there  not  others  of  equal  importance  to  morality 
and  to  happinefs,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at 
the  fame  period  of  life,  be  infpired  ?  If  the  firit  con- 
ceptions, for  example,  which  an  infant  formed  of 
the  Deity,  and  its  firft  moral  perceptions,  were  af- 
fociated  with  the  early  impreflions  produced  on  the 
heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms   of 
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poetical  defciiption,  thofe  ferious  thoughts  which 
are  reforted  to,  by  mofl  men,  merely  as  a  fource  of 
confolation  in  adverfity  ;  and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tindured  with  fome  degree 
of  gloom,  would  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the  mind, 
in  its  beft  and  happiefl  hours  ;  and  would  infenfibly 
blend  themfelves  with  all  its  pureft  and  mod  refined 
enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing 
opinions  involve  the  greateft  variety  of  errors  and 
corruptions,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea  with 
many  refpedable  and  enhghtened  men,  that,  in 
every  country,  it  is  mofl  prudent  to  condu£l  the  re- 
ligious inftrudion  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  is 
prefcribed  by  the  national  eflablifliment ;  in  order 
that  the  pupil  according  to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs 
of  his  mind,  may  either  fhake  off,  in  future  life, 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery,  or  die  in  the  popular 
perfuafion.  This  idea,  I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous.  If  religious  opi- 
nions have,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  happinefs,  and  on  the  condud,  of 
mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to  ref- 
cue  as  many  vidims  as  poffible  from  the  hands  of  bi- 
gotry ;  and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
of  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a  deprefTmg  fuper- 
flition,  or  of  being  diftraded  by  a  perpetual  conflict 

betw^ecn  the  heart  and  the  underflanding  ? It  is 

an  enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  mofl  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofopher 
from  that  anxiety  and  defpondence,  which  every 
man  of  fenfibility,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  im- 
bibed the  popular  opinions,  mufl  neceffarily  experi- 
ence, when  he  firfl  begins  to  examine  their  founda- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  of  flill  greater  importance,  which 
can  fave  him,  during  life,  from  that  occafional  fcep- 
ticifm,  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  whofe  fyflems 
fiu6tate  with  the  inequalities  of  their  fpirits,  and  the 
variations  of  the  atmofphere. 
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I  (hall  conclude  this  fabjeci:,  with  remarking; 
that,  although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyilems, 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and  al- 
though it  is,  in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that 
errors  and  abfurdities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their 
hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  comxmonly  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  an  eflabhflied  creed  is  complicated  in 
its  dogmas  and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  acceiTory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted 
upon  the  truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe 
who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate 
themfelves  completely  from  its  influence ;  and,  in 
thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  lad  fucceed,  the  greater 
is  their  danger  of  abandoning,  along  with  their 
errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
conned  with  them.  The  Roman  catholic  fyftem 
is  fhaken  of  with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe 
which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches  ;  but 
when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepti- 
cifm.  The  caufes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finifhed  all  that  I  think  neceffary  to 
offer,  at  prefent,  on  the  appHcation  of  the  philofo- 
phy  of  mind  to  the  fubjeft  of  education.  To  fome 
readers,  I  am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on 
the  fubjed,  will  appear  to  border  upon  enthufiafm  ; 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the 
charge.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency  which  fpe- 
culative  men  fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effeds 
of  education,  as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine 
views  of  the  improvement  of  the  world  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are  inftances  of 
individuals,  whofe  vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to 
overcome  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  ear- 
ly habits :  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thefe  in- 
ftances are  rare ;  and  that,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  continue,  through  life,  to  purfue  the 
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fame  track  into  which  they  have  been  thrown,  by 
the  accidental  circumflances  of  fituation,  inftruc- 
tion,  and  example. 


PART     SECO  Ni  D. 


S  E  C>T  I  O  N    ir. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed, 

TH  E  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
on  the  utility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply 
equally  to  all  defcriptions  of  men.  Befides,  howe- 
ver, thefe  more  obvious  advantages  of  the  ftudy, 
there  are  others,  which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  and 
lefs  extenfive  in  their  application,  are  neverthelefs,  to 
fome  particular  clafles  of  individuals,  of  the  highefl 
importance.  Without  pretending  to  exhauft  the 
fubje6l,  I  fhall  oft'er  a  few  detached  obfervations  up- 
on it,  in  this  fedion. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  generel  terms  of  the 
common  relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  knowledge  bear  to  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind.  In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only 
forms  an  interefting  objed  of  curiofity  to  Hterary 
men  of  every  denomination ;  but,  if  fuccefsfully 
profecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnifh  ufeful  lights  for 
direding  their  inquiries  ;  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeds  may  be,  which  happen  to  engage  their 
attention. 
I  In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  it  is  fufficient  to  recoiled,  that  to  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our 
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inquiries  concerning  the  divifions  and  the  clafTifica- 
tions  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  alfo, 
all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  invefligation,  and 
the  communication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views 
of  fcience,  and  thefe  general  rules  of  method, 
ought  to  form  the  fubjeds  of  a  rational  and  ufeful 
logic ;  a  ftudy,  undoubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  and  dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  pro- 
grefs  has  hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  ima-/ 
gined. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a  few 
of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expeded  to  refult 
from  fuch  a  fyflem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 
■  I.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fci- 
ences,  (in  fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than 
in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  precife  and  fteady  idea  of 

the  obje6ls  which  they  prefent  to  our   inquiry. 

What  was  the  principal  circumftance  which  contribu- 
ted to  miilead  the  ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearch- 
es  ?  Was  it  not  their  confufed  and  wavering  notions 
about  the  particular  clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was 
their  bufmefs  to  inveftigate  ?  It  was  owing  to  this, 
that  they  were  led  to  negled:  the  obvious  phenomena 
and  laws  of  moving  bodies ;  and  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  conjectures  about  the  efficient  caufes  of 
motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe  minds,  by  which 
they  conceived  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animat- 
ed ;  and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the  hiftory  of 
fa6ts,  with  their  metaphyfical  fpeculations.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to 
fuch  miftakes  in  natural  philofophy  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them.  In  me- 
taphyfics,  I  might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  controverfies.  In  the  celebrated  dif- 
pute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory 
of  the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty 
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arofe  from  this,  that  philofophers  had  no  precife 
idea  of  the  pohit  they  wifhed  to  afcertain  ;  and  now, 
that  the  controverfy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  (as  I  think  all  men  of  candour  mufl:  confefs  it 
to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that 
his  doftrine  on  the  fubjed  throws  no  light  whatever, 
on  what  was  generally  underftood  to  be  the  great  ob- 
jecl  of  inquiry  ;  I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  the  mind  and  the  material  world  : 
and,  in  truth,  amoimts  only  to  a  precife  defcription 
of  the  fad,  (tripped  of  all  hypothefis,  and  dated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a  diftinft  view  of  the 
infurmountable  limits  which  nature  has  in  this  in- 
ftance  prefcribed  to  our  curiofity.  The  fam^e  obfer- 
vation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings  of  this  pro- 
found and  original  author,  with  refpe£i;  to  feme  me- 
taphyseal queftions  that  had  been  ftarted  on  the 
fubjecl  of  vifion ;  in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objefts  fingle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objects  ered,  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  pre- 
fent  (tate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics, 
and  of  philofophical  criticifm ;  I  believe,  we  fliould 
find,  that  the  principal  circumltance  which  retards 
their  progrefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftind  idea, 
which  thofe  who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have 
formed  to  themfelves  of  the  objects  of  their  refearch- 
es.  Were  thefe  objeds  once  clearly  defined,  and 
the  proper  plan  of  .inquiry  for  attaining  them  illuf- 
trated  by  a  few  unexceptionable  models,  writers  of 
inferior  genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their 
induflry  to  much  more  advantage ;  and  would  be 
prevented  from  adding  to  that  rubbifh,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  ill-directed  ingenuity  of  our  pre- 
decelTors,  obitruds  our  progrefs  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth.    V 

As  a  philofophical  fyflem  of  logic  would  afTift  us 
in  our  particular  fcientific  inveftigations,  by  keep- 
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ing  fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objects  of 
human  curiofity  ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  all  (land  to  each  ether,  and  the  re- 
lation which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their 
common  aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happinefs, 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  indulfry  and  ge- 
nius to  inquiries  which  are  of  real  practical  utility  ; 
and  would  communicate  a  dignity  to  the  mod  fub- 
ordinate  purfuits,  which  are  in  any  refped:  fubfervi- 
ent  to  fo  important  a  purpofe.  /  When  our  views 
are  limited  to  one  particular  fciencCj  to  which  we 
have  been  led  to  devote  ourfehes  by  talle  or  by  acci- 
dent, the  courfe  of  our  fludies  refembles  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  traveller  through  an  unknown  country ; 
whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to  place,  are  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occafional  curiofity  ; 
and  whofe  opportunities  of  information  mult  necef- 
farily  be  limited  to  the  objects  which  accidentally 
prefent  themfeives  to  his  notice.  It  is  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifhing  us  with 
a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can 
enable  to  proceed  with  fleadinefs,  and  in  an  ufefui 
direi^ion ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity,  and 
animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the 
various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to 
thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander 
over  th^  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fcience. 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  firit  perfon  who  took  tliis  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  different  departments  of  itu- 
dy ;  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  claffes  of  lite- 
rary men,  the  great  end  to  which  their  labours 
fhould  confpire  ;  the  multiplication  of  the  fources  of 
human  enjoyment,  and  the  extenfion  of  man's  do- 
minion over  nature.  Had  this  object  been  kept  ftea- 
dily in  view  by  his  followers,  their  difcoveries,  nu- 
merous and  important  as  they  have  been,  would 
have  advanced  with  ftili  greater  rapidity,  and  would 
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have  had  a  much  more  extenfive  influence  on  the 
pradical  arts  of  life*. 

From  fuch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  too,  important  af- 
iftance  might  be  expeded,  for  reforming  the  efta- 
blifhed  plan  of  public  or  academical  education.^  It 
is  melancholy  to  refle(5l  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  carried  on,  in  mod,  perhaps,  I  might  fay,  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of 
comparative  light  and  liberahty,  the  intelleftual  and 
moral  charaders  of  youth  (hould  continue  to  be 
formed  on  a  plan  devifed  by  men,  who  were  not  on- 
ly ftrangers  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  world,  but  who  felt 
themfelves  interefted  in  oppofmg  the  progrefs  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge. 

For  accompliiliing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  aca- 
demical fludy,  on  rational  and  fyflematical  princi- 
ples, it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  confider  the 
relation  in  which  the  diiferent  branches  of  hterature, 
and  the  different  arts  and  fciences  fland  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  pradlical  purpofcs  of  life :  and  fe- 
condly^  to  confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human 
mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement,  befl 
fitted  for  unfolding  and  maturing  its  faculties.  Ma- 
ny valuable  hints  towards  fuch  a  work  may  be  col- 
lected from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 
/  II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
ought  to  be ;  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  diiferent  fciences. 
In  all  of  thefe,  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inflruments  with  which  we  operate ;  and  with- 

*  Omnium  autem  g-ravifiimus  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo 
doftrinarum  fine  coniillit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcientiam, 
alii  ex  inlita  curiofitate  et  irrequieta  ;  alii  animi  caufa  et  deleftii- 
tionis,  alii  exiftimationis  gratia,  :  alii  contentionis  ergo,  atque  ut 
in  dificrendo  fupericres  Unt :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et  victum  : 
pauciffimi,  ut  donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  ufus  humarii  ge- 
neris inipendant. — Hoc  enimillad  efi,  quodrevera  do6lrinam  atque 
artes  condecoraret,  et  attolleret,  fi  contemplatio.  et  aftio,  ardli- 
ore,  quam  adhuc  vinculo  copuiarentur.     De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i. 
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out  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  im- 
poUible  to  employ  them  to  the  bed  advantage.  /  In  ^ 
every  exercifc  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive 
powers,  there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
progrefs  of  the  mind  ;  and  w^hen  once  thefe  laws  are 
afcertained,  they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to  in- 
vent, for  the  future,  with  more  fyftem,  and  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  fuccefs.— In  the  mechanical  arts, 
it  is  v/ell  known,  how  much  time  and  ingenuity  are 
mifapplied,  by  thofe  who-acquire  their  practical  ikill, 
by  their  own  trials,  undirefte^  by  the  precepts  or 
example  of  others.  What  we  call  the  rules  of  an 
art,  are  merely  a  colleftion  of  general  obfervations, 
fuggefted  by  long  experience,  with  refpeft  to  the 
mod  compendious  and  effectual  means  of  per  for  n- 
ing  every  different  ftep  of  the  procefifes  which  the 
art  involves.  In  confequence  of  fuch  rules,  the  art- 
id  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame  fuccefs  in  all  his 
operations,  for  which  the  unfkilled  workman  mud 
trud  to  an  happy  combination  of  accidental  circum- 
dances ;  the  mifapplications,  too,  of  the  labour  of 
one  race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  and  the  acquifition 
of  pra6tical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its 
exertions  to  one  direftion. The  analogy  is  per- 
fect, in  thofe  procedes  which  are  purely  intelleclual; 
and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great  objccl  of  logic. 
In  the  cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide 
to  direct  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natu- 
ral fagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  mud  inevita- 
bly be  thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  in- 
ventive powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  mifapplications  v/ill  diminidi ;  and  the 
power  of  invention  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  certainty  and  deadinefs  to  its  objed.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids,  which  the  under- 
danding  derives  from  experience,  are  feldom  re- 
corded in  writing,  or  even  defcribed  in  words,  eve- 
ry fucceeding  inquirer  finds   himfelf,  at    the  com- 
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niencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  obliged  to 
flruggle  with  the  fame  difadvantanges  which  had  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  his  predeceflbrs.  If  the  more 
important  practical  rules,  which  habits  of  inveflig^- 
tion  fuggefl  to  individuals,  were  diligently  preferv- 
ed,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circum- 
flances  more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inflead  of 
cramping  original  genius,  would  affifl  and  dired;  its 
exertions.  In  the  infancy  of  hterature,  indeed,  its 
range  may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental 
excurfions  may  excite  more  ailorufliment,  than  in  a 
cultivated  and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in 
fuch  an  age,  that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by 
rules  founded  on  the  experience  of  our  predecelfors, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regu- 
lar improvement  of  fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark 
of  Lord  Bacon  :  "  Certo  fciant  homines,  artes  inve- 
"  niendi  folidas  et  veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa 
"  fumere  cum  ipfis  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fcientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much 
the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  afTided,  by 
the  ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it  not  pofTible  to 
devife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  intel- 
ledual  faculties  I  • 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical, 
appears  from  the  wonderful  efFeds  of  algebra  (which 
is  precifely  fuch  an  inftrumcRt  of  thought,  as  I  have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modern  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
poilible  to  realife  a  projedt  which  Leibnitz  has  fome- 
w^here  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  limilar  contriv- 
ance into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  this  idea  has 
at  leaft  fome  plaufibility,  muft,  I  think,  be  evident 
to  thofe  who  have  receded  on  the  nature  of  the  ge- 
neral term.s  which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cul- 
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tivated  language ;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
one  fpecies  of  inftruniental  aid  which  art  has  difcover- 
ed  to  our  intelledual  powers.  From  the  obfervations 
which  I  am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that 
without  general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  mui'l  ne- 
ceiTarily  have  been  limited  to  particulars  ;  and,  confs- 
quently,  it  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  phi- 
lofopher  is  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning  claiTes  of 
objeds,  'with  the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage 
or  the  peafant  fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  The  technical  terms, 
in  the  different  fciences,  render  the  appropriated 
language  of  philofophy  a  ftill  more  convenient  in- 
flrument  of  thought,  than  thofe  languages  which 
have  originated  from  popular  ufe ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  thefe  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of  pre- 
cifion  and  comprehenfivenefs,  they  will  contribute 
to  render  our  intelledual  progrefs  m.ore  certain  and 
more  rapid.  "  While  engaged*'  (fays  Mr.  Lavoi- 
lier)  "  in  the  com.pofition  of  my  Elements  of  Che- 
"  miflry,  I  perceived,  better  than  I  had  ever  done 
"  before,  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  of  Condiliac, 
that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of 
words  ;  and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of 
*'  expreliion,  is  the  mod  fimple,  the  moll  exad, 
''  and  the  bed  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  is,  at  the 
*'  fame  time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  method. 
'^  The  art  of  reafoning  is  nothing  m.ore  than  a  lan- 
"  ffuag-e  well  arranoed."  The  influence  which 
thefe  very  enlightened  and  philcfophical  views  have 
already  had  on  the  dodrines  of  chemiflry,  cannot 
fail  to  be  knov/n  to  mod  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  poilibility  of  aifiliing  our  reafoning  and  inventive 
powers,  by  new  indrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory  ;  but 
this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I 
have  offered  en  the  importance  of  the  Rudy  of  me- 
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thod.-- -To  the  juflnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hiflory 
of  fcience  bears  teltimony  ;  but  more  efpecially,  the 
hiitories  of  Phyfics  and  of  pure  Geometry  ;  which 
afford  fo  remarkable  an  ilkiftration  of  the  general 
do^lrine,  as  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  fatisfadlory,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  mo  ft  difpofed  to  doubt  the 
eiTicacy  of  art  in  direding  the  exertions  of  geni- 
us. 

With  refped  to  the  former,  it  is  fufficient  to 
mention  the  wonderful  effects  which  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  pro- 
grefs.  The  philofophers,  who  flourifhed  before  his 
time,  v/ere,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fuc- 
ceiTors,  either  in  genius  or  induftry  :  but  their  plan 
of  inveftigation  was  erroneous ;  and  their  labours 
have  produced  only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and  abfurdi- 
ties.  The  illuflrations  which  his  works  contain,  of 
the  method  indudion,  general  as  the  terms  are,  in 
which  they  are  expreifed,  have  gradually  turned  the 
attention  of  the  moderns  to  the  rules  of  philofophif- 
ing  ;  and  have  led  the  way  to  thofe  important  and 
fublime  difcoveries  in  phyfics,  which  refled:  fo  much 
honour  en  the  prefent  age. 

The  rules  of  phiiofophifing,  hov/ever,  even  in 
phyfics,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  degree  of  precifion,  minutenefs,  or  method  ; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  ftated  and  iliuflrated  in  fo 
clear  and  popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  in- 
telligible to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth, 
perhaps,  is  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  phyfical  in- 
quirers have  derived  what  knovvdedge  of  them  they 
pciTefs,  rather  from  an  attention  to  the  excellent  mo- 
dels of  in vefli ration,  which  the  writincrs  of  Newton 
exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpeculations  of  Lord 
Bacon,  or  his  commentators :  and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the 
incapacity  of  moil  people  for  abflradl;  reafoning,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry 
were  delivered  in  a  perfe£lly  complete  and  unexcep- 
flonable  form,  it  might  dill  be  expedient  to  teach  them 
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to  the  majority  of  ftudents,  rather  by  examples,  than 
in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuilrate  and  to 
methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs  ;  for  it  mull 
be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original  and  in- 
ventive genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  a  ftandard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged 
and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  philolbphy.l 

The  ufe  w^hich  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  anal)[fis^  aifords  an  additional  illudration  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientific  invention. 
To  facilitate  the  iludy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  prepara- 
tory books ;  and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the 
practice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  cr,/v««,c  «,-«- 
KvTiKii^  as  of  much  more  value,  than  an  exteniive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  fcience*.  In- 
deed, it  is  well  known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
converfant  with  geometrical  inveiligations,  that  al- 
though it  may  be  poiTible  for  a  perfon,  v/ithout  the 
alTiftance  of  the  method  of  analyfis,  to  flumble  acci- 
dentally on  a  folution,  or  on  a  demonltration ;  yet 
it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  poiTefs  a  jud  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry  on  a  regular  plan  of 
invention  and  difcovery.  It  is  well  known,  too^ 
that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings  geo- 
meters much  more  nearly  upon  a  level  v/ith  each 
other,  than  they  vv^ould  be  otherwife  :  not  that  it  is 
poffible,  by  any  rules,  to  fuperfede,  entirely,  inge- 
nuity and  addrefs;  but,  becaufe,  in  confequence  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the  method- 
proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dexte- 
rity in  the  ufe  of  it;  which  mufl  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary   degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperiority,  on  the 
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whole,  to  the  greatefl  natural  ingenuity,  unafTifled 
by  rule*. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that, 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  phiiofophers  to 
facilitate  mathematical  invention,  manv  rules  iVill 
remain  to  be  fuggeiled,  v/hich  might  be  of  impor- 
tant ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch 
occur  to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  flate  them  to  himfelf  in 
words ;  and  it  would  plainly  have  faved  him  much 
expence  of  time  and  thought,  btfides  enabling  him  to 
conduct  his  refearches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if  he 
had  been  taught  them  fyflematically  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Itudies.  The  more  varied,  abllrufe,  and 
general  inveftigations  of  the  moderns,  fraud  in  need, 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philofo- 
phical  principles  ;  not  only  for  enabling  us  to  con- 
dufta  with  {kill,  our  particular  refearches,  but  for  di- 
refting  us  to  the  different  methods  of  reafoning,  to 
which  we  ouQ'ht  to  have  recourfe  on  different  occa- 
fions.  A  collcclion  of  fuch  rules  would  form,  what 
might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  would  probably  contribute  greatlv  to 
the  advancement   of  all  thofe  branches    of  know- 

*  "  Mathematica  multi  fciunt,  mathefin  pauci.  Aliud  ei^ 
enim  nofTe  propclitiones  aliquot,  et  nonnullas  tx  iis  cbvias  elicere, 
cafu  potius  quam  certa  aliqua  difcurrendi  norma,  aliud  fcientiai 
ipfius  naturam  at  indolern  perfpeftam  habere,  in  ejus  fe  adyta 
penetrare,  et  ab  univerfalibus  inftru<irtum  edc  j^racceptis,  quibus 
theoremata  ac  problemata  innumera  excogitandi,  eademque  ce- 
mcnftiandi  facilitas  comparetur.  LTt  enim  piftorum  vulgus  proto- 
typoR  fepe  Icpius  expriniendo,  quendam  pingendi  ufiim,  nullam 
vero  piAoric?  artis  quam  optica  fuggerit  fcientiam  adquirit,  ita 
multi,  ledlis  Euclidis  ct  alioium  geomctrarum  libris,  eorum  imi- 
taticne  fingere  propofitiones  aliquas  ac  dcmonrtrarc  ioknt,  ipfam 
tamen  fecretiiirmam  difticilicrum  theorematum  ac  problematum 
folvendi  methodum  prorfus  ignorant.". 

Joaiinis  dc  la  Faibc  Th;.'oremata  de  Centre  Gravltatis, 
in  prssfat. — Aiitwerpise,   1632. 
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ledge,  to  which  mathematical   learning  is   fubiervi- 
ent. 

The  obiervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  condudi ng  phyfical 
and  mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thole 
which  relate  to  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjeds,  will  not  ap- 
ply literally  to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals, 
or  politics  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafon- 
ings  always  confilt  of  a  comparatively  fmail  number 
of  intermediate  ileps  ;  and  the  obftacles  which  retard 
our  progrefs,  do  not,  as  in  mathem.atics,  arife  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of  comparifori  among 
our  ideas.  Not,  that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or 
more  eafily  furmounted  :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems 
to  require  a  ftill  rarer  combination  of  talents  to 
furmount  them  ;  for  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  in- 
-dividuals,  who  are  qualified  to  think  judly  on  meta- 
phyficai,  moral,  or  political  fubjects:  in  comparifon  of 
thofe,  who  may  be  trained  by  practice  to  follow  the 
longed  proceiTes  of  mathematical  reafoning.  From 
what  thefe  obftacles  arife,  I  fiiall  not  inquire  parti- 
cularly at  prefent.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
them  may  be  refered  to  the  imperfeclions  of  lan- 
guage ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precife  and  ilea- 
dy  ideas  to  our  w^ords ;  to  the  difficulty,  in  fome 
cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjects  of  our  reafoning  ; 
and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and  keeping  in  view, 
/ill  the  various  circumflances  upon  which  our  judg- 
ment ought  to  proceed  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  pre- 
judices which  early  impreffions  and  alfociations,  cre- 
ate, to  warp  our  opinions. — ^To  illultrate  thefe 
fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which  are 
liable  to  be  afrecced  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moil  efFedual  means  for  guarding  againft  them, 
would  form  another  very  intereiLing  article,  in  a 
philofophical  fyilem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  ethers,  the 
principles  of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much 
xiegleclejl  by  the  v/rlters  on  lo^2:ic,  as  the  rules  of  in-^ 

H     ^ 
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vefligation  and  difcovery  ;  and  yet,  there  is  certain- 
ly no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  af- 
fiflance  is  more  indifpenfibly  requifite.  The  firft 
principles  of  all  the  fciences  are  intimately  conneded 
with  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is 
the  province  of  the  logician,  to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fuper- 
ff:ru61:ures  which  others  are  to  rear. — It  is  in  dating 
fuch  principles,  accordingly,  that  elementary  wri- 
ters are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  How  unfatisfadory,  for 
example,  are  the  introdudory  chapters  in  moil  fyf- 
tems  of  natural  philofophy ;  not  in  confequence  of 
any  defect  of  phyfical  or  of  mathematical  knowledge 
in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence  of  a  want  of 
attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the 
general  rules  of  jufh  reafoning  !  The  fame  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the  element- 
ary principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are  com- 
monly exhibited ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  this 
w^ant  of  order,  among  the  firft  ideas  which  they  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
I  iliall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpedt  to  the 
utility  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are 
fome  arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the 
the  mind  as  a  fubjecl ;  fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who 
aim  at  excellence  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I  have 
now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  interefting  and  important.  In  poetry,  in 
painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fine 
arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on  the  fldll  with  which  we 
are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to  the  hu- 
man frame  ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  philofophical  analyfis 
of  the  mind,  that  a  folid  foundation  can  be  laid  for 
their  farther  improvem.ent.  Ma.n,  too,  is  the  fub- 
ject  on  which  the  practical  moralift  and  the  enlight- 
ened iiatefman  have  to  operate.  Of  the  former,  it 
is  the  profeifed  object  to  engage  the  attention  of  in- 
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dividuals  to  their  own  beft  interefts ;  and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  confidera- 
tion  that  can  influence  the  underflanding,  the  ima- 
gination, or  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  is  afligned 
the  fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  Providence  in  the  adminiflration  of  hu- 
man affairs  ;  to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  pof- 
fible,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of 
the  fecial  union  ;  and,  by  a  careful  lliudy  of  the  con- 
flitution  of  man,  and  of  the  circumftances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to 
thofe  principles  of  intelledlual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 
I  In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  uti- 
lity of  fyflematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  philofophers  of  note ;  and  that  many  plaufible 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  merely  by 
untutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predecef- 
fors.  I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth, 
that  rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more  harm  than 
good;  and  have  mifled,  inflead  of  directing,  the  natu- 
ral exertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  fuch  inflances, 
in  which  philofophical  principles  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing their  intended  effect,  I  will  venture  to  aflert, 
that  they  have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  er- 
rors, which  were  accidentally  blended  with  them  :  or, 
in  confequence  of  their  poffeffing  only  that  flight  and 
partial  influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled  them 
to  derange  its  previoufly  acquired  habits  ;  without 
regulating  its  operations,  upon  a  fyfl:ematical  plan, 
with  fteadinefs  and  efficacy.  In  all  the  arts  of  life, 
whether  trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  flvill,  which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutor- 
ed powers,  aided  by  imitation  ;  and  this  flvill,  in- 
flead of  being  perfected  by  rules,  may,  by   means 
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of  them,  be  demlnifhed  or  deilroyed  ;  if  thefc  rules 
are  partially  and  iniperfedly  apprehended  ;  or  even  if 
they  are  not  fo  familiarized  to  the  iinderdanding,  as 
to- influence  its  exertions  uniformly  and  habitually. 
In,  the  cafe  of  a  mufical  performer,  who  has  learned 
his  art  merely  by  the  ear,  fhe  firft  efleds  of  fyflema- 
tical  inftruaion  are^  I  believe  always  unfavourable. 
The  efieft  is  the  fame,  of  the  rules  of  elocution^ 
when  firft  communicated  to  one  who  has  attained, 
by  his  natural  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  a  tolerable  pro- 
priety in  the  art  of  reading.  Eut  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules  are  uie- 
lefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe 
aiid  grace  with  corre61:nefs,  and  to  preferve  the  feli- 
cities of  orio-iu"!  o^eiiius,  amidft  thofe  reflaints  which 
may  give  them  an  ufeful  diredion,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  acquifitions  of  education  fllould,  by  long 
and  early  habits,  be  rendered,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
fecond  nature.— —Ihe  fame  obfervations  will  be 
found  to  apply,  with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts 
of  more  ferious  importance.—In  the  art  of  legifla- 
tion,  for  example,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fliilL 
v/hich  may  be  acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of 
bufinefs;  and  when  once  a  politician  has  been  form- 
ed, in  this  manner,  araon(x  the  details  of  oiiicc,  a 
partial  ftudy  of  general  principles,  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  lead  him  aflray,  than  to  enhghten  his 
conduft.  But  there  is  neverthelefs  a  fcience  of  le- 
gifiation,  v/hich  the  details  of  office,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  popular  aiTemblies,  w^ili  never  tommuni- 
CtiiQ  ;  a  fcience,  of  v^^bich  the  principles  muft  be 
fought  for  in  the  conditution  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  Q;eneral  laws  which  rcQ-ulzte  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man  affairs  ;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confe^qtrence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon.  philofophy  fliould  be  enabled 
to  affume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  vrhich  has  hithert'o  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent. combin!::d  with  the  pafiions  2.nd  caprices  of  a 
few    leading    individuals,    may,    perhaps,    produce 
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more  perfect  and  happy  forms  of  fcciety,  than  have 
yet  been  realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illuf- 
trate,  a  few  of  the  moil  important  purpofes  to  which 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It 
will  not,  however,  1  flatter  myfeif,  be  fuppofed  by 
any  of  my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fyflema- 
tical  work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fubjedls  I  have  now 
mentioned  ;  the  mod  limited  of  which,  would  fur- 
niih  matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed 
at,  has  been,  to  give,  in  the  hrft  place,  as  diftinct 
and  complete  an  analyfis  as  I  could,  of  the  princi- 
ples, both  intellectual  and  a6tive,  of  our  nature ; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  illuilrate,  as  I  proceed, 
the  application  of  thefe  general  lav/s  of  the  human 
conditution,  to  the  different  claiTes  of  phenomena 
which  refult  from  them.  In  the  feledion  of  thefe 
phenomena,  although  I  have  fometimes  been  guided 
chiefly  by  the  curiofity  of  the  moment,  or  the  acci- 
dental courfe  of  my  own  ftudies ;  yet,  I  have  had  it 
in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as  pofl^ible,  the  nature  of  my 
fpeculations,  in  order  to  Ihew  how  numerous  and 
different  the  applications  are,  of  v/hich  this  philofc- 
phy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope, 
be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have  been  guilty  a  of  blame- 
able  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it 
be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a  violation  v/as  ufeful  for 
accomplifhing  the  purpofes  for  which  I  write.  One 
fjjecies  of  unity,  I  am  Vv^lling  to  believe,  an  attentive 
reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  I  mean,  that  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  defign,  "  which"  (as  But- 
ler well  remarks)  "  we  may  always  cxped  to  meet 
^-  w^ith  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author,  when 
^'  he  writes  with  (implicitv.  and  in  earned." 
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CHAPTER     FIRST. 
Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     I. 

Of  the  Theories  ivhich  have  been  formed  by  Philofo- 
phers^  to  explain  the  Manner  in  which  the  Mind 
perceives  external  Objects, 

MONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu- 
man mind  prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  won- 
der, than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  lentient,  thinking,  and  adive  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objedts  with  which  we 
are  furrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpoled  to  attend  to  fuch  inquiries, 
there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
occafionaliy  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfterious 
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infiuence,  which  the  will  pofTeil^es  ay^r  the  members 
of  the  body  ;  and  to  thole  powers  of  perception, 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  infpiration,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advai^tages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pafs 
the  period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curio- 
fity  excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communication 
between  mind  and  m.atter.  For  my  own  part,  at 
lead  I  cannot  recoiled  the  date  of  my  earliefc  fpecu- 
laticns  on  the  fubjed. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  elTay  ;  and  even 
with  refpeft  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe,  is  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common  mif- 
takes  concerning  them,  as  may  be  mod  likely  to 
millead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wifh  to  confider  them  more  in  detail, 
will  find  ample  fatisfadion  in  the  writings  of  Dr» 
Reld. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe.  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
w^ould  be  directed,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy- 
m^ent  we  receive  by  it  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us  ;  and 
above  all,  the  interccurfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain 
with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  fail 
to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenlion  of  the  miofl 
carelefs  obferver,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other 
perfpeftive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various 
theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the 
operations  of  our  fenfes,  have  a,  more  im^m^ediate  re- 
ference to  that  of  feeing  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  metaphyncal  language,  concerning  perception  in 
general,  appears  evidently,  from  its  e»:ymology,  to 
have  been  fuggefied  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion. 
Even  when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at 
mod  amufe  the  fo.ncy,  v/ithout  conveying  any  pre- 
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cife  knowledge ;    but,   when  applied  to   the  other 
fenfes,  it  is  altog^ether  abfurd  and  unintellis^ibls. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  confider  parti- 
cularly, the  dilterent  h^^pothefes  which  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  iubjecl.  To  all  of  them,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found 
applicable  :  Firft,  that,  in  the  formation  oi'  them, 
tJheir  authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general 
maxims  of  philofophifn^c^,  borrowed  from  phyfics  ; 
and  Secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an 
indiiHn£l,  but  deep  rooted,  conviction,  of  the  im- 
materiahty  of  the  foul ;  which,  although  not  precife 
enough  to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  attemp- 
ing  to  illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  mat- 
ter, was  yet  fufEciently  llrong  to  induce  them  to 
keep  the  abfurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  pofTible 
out  of  view,  by  alluhons  to  thofe  phyfical  fads,  in 
which  the  diftinciive  properties  of  matter  are  the 
leail  grofiy  and  palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation. 
To  the  former  of  thefe  circumfcances,  is  to  be  af- 
cribed,  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the 
known  theories  of  perception  proceed  ;  that,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and 
diftant  objects,  it  is  neceffary  to  fuppofe  the  exift- 
ence  of  fomething  intermediate,  by  which  its  per- 
ceptions are  produced ;  to  the  latter,  the  various 
meiaphorical  expreilions  of  ideas^  /pedes,  forms ^  Jha- 
dows,  phantafrds,  images  ;  which,  while  they  amufed 
the  fanxy  with  fome  remote  analogies  to  the  objects 
of  our  fenfes,  did  not  diredly  revolt  our  reafon, 
by  prefenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 
body. 

"  It  was  the  dofeine  of  Ariilotle,"  (fays  Dr. 
Reid,)  "  that,  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  external 
material  objects  themfelves,  they  receive  their 
fpecies ;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without 
the  matter  ;  as  v/ax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal, 
v/ithout  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or 
forms,  impreffed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called y27?y^- 
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"  b/e  /pedes ;  and  are  the  obje<51:s  only  of  the  fenfi- 
'"  tive  part  of  the  mind :  but  by  various,  internal 
*■'  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritual- 
''  izcd,  fo  as  to  become  obieds  of  memory  and  ima- 
"•^  gination  ;  and,  at  laft,  of  pure  intelledion.  When 
•"^  they  are  objeds  of  memory  and  imagination,  they 
'*  get  the  name  of  fhantdfrns.  When,  by  farther 
*^'  refinement,  and  being  flripped  of  their  particula- 
'•  rities,  they  become  objeds  of  fcience,  they  are 
called  intelligible  f pedes  :  fo  that  every  immediate 
objed,  whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagina- 
tion, or  of  reafoning,  mud  be  fome  phantafm,  or 
fpecies,  in  the  mind  itfelf. 

"  The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory  ;  which 
*^'  the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  brieiiy,  and 
'-^^  with  an  appearance  of  refer ve.  They  entered  in- 
'^  to  large  difquilitions  with  regard  to  the  fcnfible 
'•  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they  are ;  hov/  they 
'*  are  fent  forth  by  the  objecl,  and  enter  by  the  or- 
"  gans  of  the  fenfes ;  how  they. are  preferved,  and 
"  refined  by  various  agents,  called  internal  fenfes, 
"  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of  which  they 
'-'•  had  many  controverfies*." 

ThePlatonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objeds  of 
human  underflanding  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes  ; 
and  maintained,  that  there  exifl  eternal  and  immu- 
table ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objeds  of  fenfe, 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed  ;  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  external  objeds  are  per- 
ceived. This  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  fi- 
lence  of  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  him- 
felf and  his  mafter  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  from 
a  paffage  in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic  ; 
in   which  he  compares  the  procefs  of  the   mind  in 

*   Eflays  on  the  intele£lual  Powers  of  Man. 
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perception,  to  that  of  a  perfon  in  a  cave,  who  fees 

not  external  objeds  themfelves,  but  only  their  iha- 

dows*. 

''  Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,"   (continues 

Dr.  Reid,)  "  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo 
great  fuccefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceving 
external  objedls,  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  cave.—'-  Methinks,"  fays  he, 
the  underilanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet 
wholly  fhut  from  light,  with  only  fome  little  open- 
ing left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or 
ideas  of  things'-  without.  Would  the  pi<^;ures 
coming  into  fiich  a  dark  room  but  (lay  there,  and 
lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it 
would  very  much  refemble  the  underflanding  of  a 
man,  in  reference  to  all  objecls  of  fight,  and  the 
ideas  of  themf." 

"  Plato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Lock's 
dark  clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the 
fyflem.s  of  perception  that  have  been  invented  : 
for  they  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external 
objects  immediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  ob- 
je6:s  of  perception,  are  only  certain  fliadows  of 
the  external  objects.  Thofe  fhadows,  or  images, 
which  we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  an- 
cients cdAled  /pedes y  forms^  phaniafnu.  Since  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been 
called  ideas\  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  imprejftons.  But 
all  philofophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree 
in  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 
immediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  object  of 
perception  muft  be  fome  image  prefeut  ro  the 
mind."  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  '^  that 
in  their  fentiments  concerning  perception,  there 

*   Effays  on  the  intelleftual  Powers  of  Mar. 
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'^  appears  an  uniformity,  v/hich  rarely  occurs  upon 
"  fubjefts  of  fo  abftrufe  a  nature*." 

The  very  fhort  and  imperfeft  review  we  have  now 
taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  al- 
moft  fuiTicient,  without  any  commentary,  to  efta- 
bliflr  the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  for- 
merly made ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a 
fuppofition,  fuggeiled  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics, 
that  there  rnult  of  neceffity  exill  fome  medium  of 
communication  between  the  objeds  of  perception 
and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a 
fecrct  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  eflential 
diuindion  between  mind  and  matter  ;  which,  al- 
though not  rendered,  by  refieftion,  fufficientiy  pre- 
cife  and  fatisfadory,  to  fhcw  them  the  abfurdity  of 
attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  communica- 
tion ;  had  yet  fuch  a  degree  of  influence  on  their 
fpeculations,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fup- 
pofed  medium  under  as  mylierious  and  -ambiguous  a 
form  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it  might  remain 
doubtful,  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments,  of  bo- 
dy or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  fliould  be  referred. 
By  refining  away  the  groiler  qualities  of  matter  ; 
and  by  allufions  to  fome  of  the  mod  aerial  and  ma- 
gical appearances  it  aiTumes,  they  endeavoured,  as 
it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature  of  their  medium; 
w^hile,  at  the  fam^e  time,  ail  their  language  concern- 
ing it,  implied  fuch  a  reference  to  matter,  as  was  ne- 
cellary  for  furnifliing  a  plaufible  foundation,  for  ap- 
plying to  it  the  received  maxims  of  natural  pliilofo- 
phy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiflorical  review; 
that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
fion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers ; 
and  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
language,  v/ith  refped  to  perception  in  general ;  and 
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that,  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 
non  modes  of  expreliion  on  the  fubject,  unphilofc- 
phical  and  fanciful  at  beft,  even  when  appHed  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenf- 
es,  obvioully  unintelligible  and  felf-contradictory.— 
As  to  objects  of  fight,"  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  under- 
fland  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in 
the  brain  :  but  how  fliall  we  conceive  an  image  of 
"  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ? 
And,  as  to  all  other  obje£ts  of  fenfe,  except  fi- 
gure and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  fay, 
what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an 
image  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found, 
or  fmell,  or  tafte.  The  word  imager  when  appli- 
ed to  thefe  objects  of  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no 
"  meaning." — This  palpable  imperfeftion  in  the  ide- 
al theory  has  plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  or- 
der in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  prefent 
them.felves  to  the  curiofitv. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conPcitu- 
tion,  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  juflify  me  for  profecut- 
ing  the  fubjed  a  little  farther  ;  in  particular,  for  il- 
luftrating,  at  fome  length,  the  firll:  of  the  two  gene- 
ral remarks  already  referred  to.  This  fpcculation  I 
enter  upon  the  more  wiUingly,  that  it  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  dating  fome  important  principles  with 
refpe6l  to  the  obje^i:,  and  the  limits,  of  philofophi- 
cal  inquiry  ;  to  which  1  fhall  frequently  have  occa- 
fion  to  refer,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  difquifi- 
tions. 
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Of  certain  natural  Frejudices^  which  fe em  to  have  gin: ■» 
en  rife  to  the  comraon  Theories  of  Perception, 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers,  that  there  is  no  inftance,  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceflary  connexion  be- 
tween two  fuccefTive  events ;  or  to  comprehend  in. 
what  manner  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its 
caufe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  there 
are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined, 
fo  that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other  :  but  it  is 
poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a  conftant  one,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  has  reached!,  may  not  be  a  neceffary  con- 
nexion ;  nay,  it  is  poffible,  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
celTary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee :  and  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifting, 
we  may  reft  affured  that  we  ihall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
cover them*. ''  '  '-\0"'  ^  "/ 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  Ihew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  doQ:rine  I  have  now  ftated,  does  not 
lead  to  thofe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  a  Firfl  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it. — At  pre- 
fent,  it  is  fuificient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  fenfes  which  are  widely  different. 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indi« 
cates  the  operation  of  a  caufe",  the  word  caufe  expreif- 
ec  fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  necelTarily  con- 
nected with  the  change  ;  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.     This  may  be  called  the  meta- 

*  See  Note  [C].' 
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phyfical  meaning  of  the  word;  and  fuch  caufes  may 
be  called  metaphyjical  or  efficient  caufes, — -In  natural 
philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one  thing 
being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that 
the  two  are- conftantly  conjoined;  fo  that,  when  we 
fee  the  one,  we  may  exped  the  other.  Thefe  con- 
jun(^ions  v/e  learn  from  experience  alone;  and  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom- 
modate our  conduct  to  the  eftabliflied  courfe  of  na- 
ture.— The  caufes  which  are  the  objects  of  our  invef- 
tigation,  in  natural  philofophy  may,  for  the  fake  of 
diftinction,  be  called  phyfical  caufes, 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  dodlrine, 
concerning  the  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a 
man,  unaccuftomed  to  metaphyseal  fpeculations,  is 
told,  for  the  firfl  time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyfics 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient  cauf- 
es of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he 
feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is  furely  to  conceive  phyfi- 
cal events  as  fomehow  linked  together ;  and  material 
fubftances,  as  pofTeiTed  of  certain  powers  and  virtues, 
which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effedts.  That 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has, 
been  fhewn  in  a  very '  fatisfaclory  manner  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  by  other  writers;  ana  mud,  indeed,  ap- 
•  pear  evident  to  every  perfon,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  the 
prejudice? 

In  ftating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  feveral  modern  philofophers  have  been  at  pains 
to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  rjature  which  leads  us  to 
refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe,  to  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  caufe* . — This  reference  is 
not  the  refult  of  reafonino^,  but  neceifarilv  accomna- 

,   ^  See,  iii  partJcularj  Dr.  Reid's  Effays  on  the  intelledual  Pow- 
ers of  Man. 
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nies  the  perception ;  fo  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for 
us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  the  conviction 
of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced; much  in  the  fame  manner  in  v/hich  v/e  find 
it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  fenfation,  without  be- 
ing imprelfed  Vv^ith  the  belief  of  the  exifbence  of  a  fen- 
tient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we 
fee  two  events  ccnftantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  af- 
fociate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  efficiency,  with  the 
former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  energy  by 
which  the  change  was  produced  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  alfociation,  we  come  to  confider  phiiofophy  as 
the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes;  and  lofe  fight  of 
the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the  phenomena 
of-  nature.— It  is  by  an  alfociation  fomewhat  fimilar^ 
that  we  conned:  our  fenl'ations  of  colour,  .with  the 
primary  qualities  of  body.  A  moment's  refle6:ion 
muff  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the  fenfation  of  colour 
can  only  refide  in  a  mind;  and  yet  our  natural  bias 
is  furely  to  connecl  colour  with  extenfion  and  figure, 
and  to  conceive  ivhite^  hlue^  ?i^(l  yellow^  as  fomething 
fpread  overthe  furfacesof  bodies.  In  the  fame  way, 
we  are  led  to  affi^ciate  wdth  inanimate  matter,  the 
ideas  of  powei\  force^  energy^  and  caufation  ;  which 
are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exift  in  a  mind 
only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  (Irengthened  by  another 
affiDciation.  Our  language,  with  refpeO:  to  caufe  and 
eifed,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objeds. 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  without  any 
connection  between  them;  fo  thr^t  one  of  them  may 
be  removed  n'om  its  place,  without  difturbing  the 
reft.  We  can,  however,  by  mieans  of  fome  m.aXm' 
2\  vinculum^  cpnned;  tw^o  or  more  objects  together; 
fo  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  fhall  , 
follow.  In  like  manner,  v^e  fee  fome  events,  which 
occafionaliy  follovv  one  another,  and  which  are  occa- 
fionally  disjoined:  we  fee  others,  where  the  fucceffi- 
on  is  conftant  and  invariable.     The  former  we  con- 
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ceive  to  be  analogous  to  objefts  which  are  ioofe,  and 
unconnected  with  each  other;  and  whofe  contiguity 
in  place,  is  owing  merely  to  accidental  pofition.  The 
others  to  objectS;,  which  are  tied  together  by  a  mate- 
rial vinculum.  Hence  v/e  transfer  to  fuch  events, 
the  fame  language  which  we  apply  to  connec^led  ob- 
je6ls.  We  fpeak  of  a  connexion  between  two  events, 
and  of  a  chain  of  caiifes  and  effedls*. 

That  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but-  the  lav\'3 
which  regulate  their  fuccefTion,  muii:,  I  think,  appear 
very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  reflect  on  the  fubjecl;  and* yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  - 
has  milled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers ;  and  has 
had  a  furprifmg  influence  on  the  fyitems,  which  they 
have  formed  in  very  diiierent  departments  of  fci- 
ence. 

A  few  remarks  on  fome  of  the  mifi:aken  concluH- 
ons  to  v/hich  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  con- 
nexions among  phyfical  events,  have  given  rife  in 
natural  philofophy,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin 
of.  the  common  theories  of  perception;  and  will,  at 
the  fame  tim.e,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refped  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations. 

.  The  maxim  that  nothing  can  a£l  but  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  refped 
to  metaphyfical  or  eflicienl;  caufes.  "  Whatever  ob- 
"  jecls"  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  *•  are  confidered  as  caufes 
"  or  eff efts,  are  contiguous;  and  nothing  can  ope- 
"  rate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little  re- 
''  moved  from  thofe  of  its  exiilence."  "  We  may 
"  therefore"  (he  adds)  "  coniider  the  relation  of 
"  contiguity,.aseflential  to  that  of  caufation." — But 
although  this  maxim  ihould  be  admitted,  v/ith  refpecl 
to  caufes  which  are  emcient,  and  which,  as  fuch,  are 
neceflarily  connected  with  their  effetls;  there  is  fure- 

*  See  note  [D]. 
K      .    " 
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ly  no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyficai  caufes, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
ftant  forerunners  and  figns  of  certain  natural  events. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  retain  the  expreffions,  caufe  and  effed^  in 
natural  philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  prefent  lan- 
guage upon  the  fubje£t  continues  in  ufe,  the  propri- 
ety of  its  application,  in  any  particular  infiance, 
dov^s  not  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  the  two  events 
in  place  or  time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  one  event  be  the  conftant  and  invariable 
forerunner  of  the  other,  fo  that  it  niav  be  confider- 
ed  as  its  infallible  fign  ?—^Notv/ithf landing,  howe- 
ver, the  evidence  of  this  conclufion,  philofophers 
have  in  general  proceeded  upon  a  contrary  fuppofi- 
tion  ;  and  have  difcovered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in 
phyfics,  to  call  one  event  the  caufe  of  another,  if 
the  fmallefl:  interval  of  fpace  or  time  exifted  between 
them.  In  the  cafe  of  motipn,  communicated  by  im- 
pulfe,  they  have  no  fcruple  to  call  the  impulfe  the 
caufe  of  the  motion ;  but  they  will  not  admit  that 
one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of  motion  in  another, 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  unlefs  a  connexion  is  car- 
ried on  between  them,  by  means  of  fome  interven- 
ing medium.  . 

I  flatter  myfelf,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me,  after 
what  has  already  been  faid,  to  employ  any  arguments 
to  prove,  that  the  communication  of  niotion  by  im- 
pulfe, is  as  unaccountable  as  any  other  phenomenon 
in  nature.  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attended 
at  all  to  the  fubjecc  ;  even  they  who  have  been  the 
lead  fceptical  with  refpeii:!:  to  caufe  and  effect,  and 
Vv^ho  have  admitted  a  necefiarv  connexion  among; 
phyficai  events,  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  could  not  difcovcr  any  neceffary  connex- 
ion between  impulfe  and  motion.  Hence,  fome  of 
them  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulfe 
only  roufes  the  activity  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
fubfequent  motion  is  the  effect  of  this  activity,  con- 
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llantly  exerted.  "  Motion,"  fays  one  writer,  **  is  aEli- 
"  on  ;  and  a  continued  motion  implies  a  continued 
"  action."  "  The  impulfe  is  only  the  caufe  of  the 
"  beginning  of  the  motion :  its  continuance  mull: 
"  be  the  effed  of  fome  other  caufe,  which  cont:- 
"  nues  to,  a6t  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to 
"  move.'*'  The  attempt  which  another  writer  of 
great  learning  has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theo- 
ry of  mind,  has  arifen  from  a  fimilar  view  of  the 
fubje6:  before  us.  He  could  difcover  no  necelTary 
connexion  between  irnpulfe  and  motion ;  and  con- 
cluded, that  the  impulfe  was  only  the  occafion  of  the 
motion,  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  which,  he 
afcribed  to  the  continued  agency  of  the  mind  with 
which  the  body  is  animated. 

Although,  hov/ever,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's 
confideiation,  that  v/e  are  as  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con- 
nexion between  fire  and  any  of  the  eiiefts  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have 
confidered  the  produdlion  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as 
almoft  the  only  phyiical  fa£l:  which  flood  in  need  of 
no  explanation.  When  we  fee  one  body  attrad:  ano- 
ther at  a  diflance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we  in- 
quire how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them. 
But  when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  impulfe  which  another  has  given  it,  we 
inquire  no  farther  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fad: 
fufficiently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  fhewn  to  be  a 
cafe  of  impulfe.  This  diflindion,  between  motion 
produced  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of 
nature,  we  are  led,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  make,  by 
confounding  together  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes  ; 
and  by  applying  to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have 
properly  a  reference  only  to  the  former. — Another 
circumdance,  likewife,  has  probably  confiderable  in- 
fluence :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  impulfe  alone, 
that  we  ourfelves  have  a  power  of  moving  external 
cbjeds  J  this  fad  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  our  in- 
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fancy  than  any  other ;  and  ftrikes  us  as  a  fa 61  which 
is  neceiTary,  and  v/hich  could  not  have  happened 
otherwife.  Some  writers  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to 
pretend  that,  although  the  experiment  had  never  been 
made,  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
might  have  been  predicted  by  reafoning  a  priori^, 

From  the  following  pauage,  in  one  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  letters  to  Dr.  Bently,  it  appears,  that  he 
fuppoied  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
to  be  a  phenomenon  much  more  explicable,  than 
that  a  connexion  fliould  fubfifi:  between  two  bodies 
placed  at  a  diitance  from  each  other,  without  any 
intervening  medium.  "  It  is  inconceivable,*'  fays 
he,  '^'-  that  inani-mate  brute  matter  fhould,  without 
the  medieition  of  fomething  eife  which  is  not  ma- 
terial, operate  upon,  and  aife^l  other  matter, 
without  mutual  contadt ;  as  it  muft  do,  if  gravi- 
tation, in  the  fenfe  of  Epicurus,  be  eilential  and 
inherent  in  it.  And  this  is  one  reafon  why  I  defir- 
ed  that  you,  would  not  afcribe  innate  gravity  te 
to  me.  That  gravity  (liould  be  innate,  inherent, 
and  effential  to  matter,  fo  that  one  body  may  a6t 
on  another,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  me- 
diation of  any  thing  elfe,  by  and  through  which 
their  adion  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
to  another,  is  to  me  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  man  who  has,  in  philofophical  matters,  a 
competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it." 
With  this  paiTage  I  fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that 
it  is  impofHble  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  bo- 
dy afts  on  another  at  a  diflance,  through  a  vacuum. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  a£lual  contact. 
That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  mo- 
tion of  another  body  placed  at  a  diflance  from  it,  I 
do  by  no  means  aifert ;  bu-t  only,  that   we  have  as 

*   See   an   Anfwer   to  Lord   Kaims's    EiSay   on   Motion ;  by 
John  Stewart,  M.  D, 
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good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poilible,  as 
to  believe  that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  another. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquintion, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ception ;  all  of  which  appear  to  me,  to  have  tak- 
en rife  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I  have  alrea- 
dy remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenlive  an  influence 
upon  the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofophers. 

That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  diftant  ob- 
jeds,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  fufpecl,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from  the  object  to  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  between  the 
objedt  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former 
may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter ;  appears 
from  the  common  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjeci, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our 
own,  for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar 
fpeak,  of  hght  flriking  the  eye ;  not  in  confequence 
of  any  philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taught, 
but  of  their  own  crude  and  undirected  fpeculations. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have 
attended  at  all  to  the  hiftorv  of  their  own  thouahts, 
who  will  not  recollect  the  influence  of  thefe  ideas, 
at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  phi- 
lofophical ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceiv- 
ed more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When 
an  objed:  is  placed  in  a  certain  fituation  with  refped: 
to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception  arifes 
in  the  mind  :  when  the  objecl  is  removed,  the  percep- 
tion ceafes.     *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend  fome 

*   Turn  pcrro  varios  renim  fentimus  odores. 
Nee  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  cernimiis  unqiiam  : 
Nee  ealidos  Ecitus  tuimur,  nee  frigora  quimiis 
Ufurpare  oeiilis,  nee  voces  cernere  fuemus ; 
Quis  tamen  omnia  corporea  eonftare  necefle  'H 
Natura  j  quoniam  fenms  impellere  poffiint. 

LucRET.  lib.  I.  p.  299. 
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connexion  between  the  obje6l  and  the  perception ; 
and  as  we  are  accullomed  to  believe,  that  matter  pro- 
duces its  efFeds  by  inipulfe,  we  conclude  that  there 
muil  be  fome  material  medium  intervening  between 
the  obje(^  and  organ,  by  means  of  w^hich  the  im- 
pulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other. — 
That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  do  not  mean  to  difpute. 
1  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  exidence 
of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear  a  prio- 
ri ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have  giv- 
en rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fupport 
of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philo- 
fophers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfe. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  impreflion  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the 
ftate  of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  external  obje6:  produces  perception,  (which 
is  a  change  in  the  (late  of  the  mind,)  firfl,  by  fome 
material  imprelTion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  ;  and, 
f.condly,  by  fome  material  impreffion  communicated 
from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and 
brain.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occa- 
fion  already  to  hint,  w^ere,  in  the  ancient  theories  of 
perception,  rather  implied  than  exprefled  ;  but  by 
modern  philofophers,  they  have  been  flated  in  the 
form  of  explicit  proportions.  "  As  to  the  manner 3^^' 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  in  which  bodies  produce  ideas 
"  in  us  ;  it  is  manifeflly  by  impulfe,  the  only  way 
^^  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in*." 
And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  although  he  does  not  fpeak 
of  an  impulfe  nvade  on  the  mind,  plainly  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  mat- 
ter by  impulfe,  fo  no  connexion  could  be  carried  on 

*  Effay  on  Human  Underftaading,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  J.  11. 
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between  matter  and  mind,  unlefs  the  mind  were  pre- 
fent  (as  he  expreifes  it)  to  the  matter  from  which 
the  lad  imprefTion  is  communicated.  "  Is  not'' 
(fays  he)  "  the  fenforium  of  animals,  the  place 
"  where  the  fentient  fubdance  is  prefent ;  and  to 
"  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought, 
"  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may 
"  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  r" 
Dr.  Clarke  has  exprefl'ed  the  fame  idea  dill  more 
confidently,  in  the  following  paifage  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  Leibnitz.  "  Without  being  prefent*  to 
the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the  foul  could 
not  poflibly  perceive  them.  A  living  fubdance 
can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  prefent.  No- 
thing can  any  more  aft,  or  be  afted  upon,  where 
it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not." 
How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body," 
(fays  Dr.  Porterfieldf.)  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am 
very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  acl,  or  be  aded 
upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our  mind 
can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper 
modifications,  and  the  various  dates  of  the  fenfo- 
'•  rium,  to  which  it  is  prefent  j  fo  that  it  is  not  the 

*  This  phrafe  of  "  the  foul  I emg  prefent  to  the  images  of  exter- 
nal objedls,  has  been  ufed  by  many  philofophers,  lince  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes  ;  evidently  from  a  defire  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  of 
iuppofmg,  that  images  of  extenfion  and  figure  can  exift  in  an  un- 
extended  mind. 

"  Quseris,"  (fays  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  in  replying  to  the  ob- 
jeftions  of  one  of  his  antagonifts)  "  quomodo  exiitimem  in  me 
"  fubjedlo  inextenfo  recipi  poffe  fpeciem.  ideamve  corporis  quod 
*'  extenfum  eft.  Rsfpondeo  nullam  fpeciem  corpoream  in  mente 
^*  recipi,  fed  puram  intellectionem  tam  rei  corpores  quam  incorpc- 
"  rccc  fieri  abfque  ulla  fpecie  corporea  ;  ad  imaginationem  vero, 
"  qu£e  non  nifi  de  rebus  corporeis  elfe  poteft,  opus  quidem  cffe 
"  fpecie  quae  fit   verum   corpus,  et  ad  qj.am  mens  fe  applic^t^  fed 

*'  non   qu£e  in  mente  recipiatur." It  appears,  therefore,  that 

this  philofopher  fuppofed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exift  in  the 
brain,  and  not  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Lock's  exprefiions  fometimes 
imply  the  one  fuppofition,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

i  See  his  Treatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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"  external  fun  or  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens, 
^'  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image 
"  or  reprefentation,  impreiTed  upon  the  fenforium. 
^'  How  the  foui  of  a  feeing  man  feesthefe  images, 
"  or  how  it  fees  thofe  ideas,  from  fuch  agitations  in 
*^'  the  fenforium.  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  lure  it  can 
'*  never  perceive  the  external  bodies  themfelves  to 
"  which  it  is  not  Drefent." 

*  The  fame  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led 
thefe  philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objefts 
are  perceived  by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from 
the  object  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  m^ateri- 
al  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has 
fuggeiled  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory ; 
that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objed;, 
quits  the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objetl;  of  per- 
ception. "  The  mind,"  (fays  the  learned  author 
of  Ancient  Metaphyfics.)  ''  is  not  where  the  body 
is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  dillant  from  the  bo- 
dy, either  in  time  or.  place,  becaufe  nothing  can 
act,  but  when,  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind 
ads  when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  therefore,  of 
every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imiagination, 
ads,  and  by  confequence  exifts,  when  and  where 
the  body  is  not ;  for  it  perceives  objeds  diftant 
from  the  body  both  in  time  and  placef ."  In- 
deed, if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception  the 
mind  ads  upon  the  objed,  or  the  objed:   upon  the 

•*  "  The  flighted  philofophy"  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  teaches  us, 
"  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an  image, 
*'  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  inlets,  through 
"  \vhich  thefe  images  are  conveyed ;  without  being  able  to  pro- 
"  duce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  mind' and  the  ob- 
"  ie6;.  The  table,  w^hich  Vv^e  fee,  fcems  to  dirainifh,  as  we  remove 
<«  farther  from  it  :  but  the  real  table,  which  exifts  independent  of 
"us,  fuffers  no  alteration:  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its 
"  image  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe"  (he  adds)  "  are 
"  the  obvious  di6i:ates  of  reafon." 

Essay  <?;?  i/'^  Academical ^r  Sceptical  Philosophy. 

f  Ant.  Met.  vol.  ii,  p.  306. 
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mind,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  admit  the  truth  of 
the  maxim,  that  "  nothing  can  ad  but  where  it  is," 
we  mult,  of  neceifity,  conclude,  either  that  objects 
are  perceived  in  a  wty  fimilar  to  what  is  fuppofed 
in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that  in  every  adt  of  percep- 
tion, the  foul  quits  the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the 
objecl:  perceived.  And  accordingly,  this  alternative 
is  exprefsly  ftated  by  Malebranche ;  who  differs,  hov/- 
ever,  from  the  writer  laft  quoted,  in  the  choice  which 
he  makes  of  his  hypothecs  ;  and  even  refts  his  proof 
of  its  truth  on  the  improbability  of  the  other  opini- 
on. ''  I  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  "  that  every  one  will 
grant,  that  we  perceive  not  external  obieds  im- 
m.ediately,  and  of  themfelves.  We  fee  the  fun, 
the  flars,  and  an  infinity  of  objeds  without 
us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  in  order 
to  be  prefent  to  the  objeds  perceived.  She  fees 
them  not  therefore  by  themfelves ;  and  the  im- 
mediate obie6l  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  per- 
ceived, but  fomething  which  is  intimately  united 
to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea  :  fo 
that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  nothing  elfe 
here  but  that  which  is  neareil  to  the  mind  when 
we  perceive  any  objed. It  ought  to  be  careful- 
ly obferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiv- 
ing any  objed,  it  is  abfoiutely  neceifary  that  the 
idea  of  that  objecl  be  adually  prefent  to  it.  Of 
this  it  is  not  poflible  to  doubt.  The  things  which 
the  foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts : 
that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe 
things.  But  with  regard  to  things  vv^ithout  the 
foul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  means  of 
ideas." 

To  thefe  quotations,  I  fhall   add  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  fubied, 

L 
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As  I  do  not  underiland  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be 
able  to  tranflate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  my- 
felf,  I  fhali  tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
''  L'ame  s'unit  intimemeiK  a  tel  objet  qui'il  lui 
plat,  la  diflance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne 
peut  nuire  a  cette   union  lorfque  Fame  la  veut : 

eile  fe  fait  et  fe  fait  en  un  inftant la  volunte 

n^ft-elle  done  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la 
contemplation  un  fimple  attouchment  ?  Comment 
cet  attouchement  pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un  objet 
eloigne,  fur  un  fujet  abflrait  ?  Comment  pourro- 
it-il s'operer  en  un  inftant  idivifible  ?  A-t-on  ja- 
mais concu  du  mouvement,  fans  qu'il  y  eut  de 
Tefpace  et  du  terns  ?  La  volonte,  n  c'eft  un  mouve- 
ment, n'eft  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et 
fi  I'union  de  lame  e  fon  objet  eft  un  attouchement, 
un  contaft,  cet  attouchement  ne  fe  fait-il  pas  au 
loin  ?  ce  contad  n'eft  il  pas  une  penetration  ?'^*  - 
All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken 
rife,  firft,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object 
of  philofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general 
maxims  to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand 
the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better 
than  any  other  phyfical  fad.  From  the  detail  which 
I  have  given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence 
this  prejudice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natu- 
ral philofophers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  for 
granted,  that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe  ; 
and  have  contented  myfelf  with  afierting,  that  this 
fad  is  not  more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which 
the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  ;  or  than  the  in- 
tercourfe  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and 
external  objeds  in  the  cafe  of  perception.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ableft  philofo- 
phers in  Europe  are  now  fatisfied,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  cafe  pro- 
duced by  the  adual  contad  of  two  bodies }  but  that 
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very  ftrong  proofs  may  be  given,  of  the  abfolute  im- 
pO'Tibilty  of  fuch  a  fuppofition :  and  hence  they 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  ail  the  effects  v^hich 
are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe,  arife  from  a 
power  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a  fmall  and  imper- 
ceptible diftance  round  every  element  of  matter.  If 
this  doctrine  (hall  be  confirmed  by  future  fpecula- 
tions  in  phyfics,  it  mult  appear  to  be  a  curious  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophers 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace 
all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  fa6l,  which,  upon 
an  accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exifl- 

ence, 1  do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a  viev/ 

to  depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers  ; 
for,  although  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  v/ere  com- 
pletely eilablifl:ied,  it  would  not  diminifli,  in  the 
iinalleft  degree,  the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inqui- 
ries, which  have  proceeded  on  the  common  hypo- 
thefis,  with  refpect  to  impulfe.  The  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  communication  of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of 
apparent  contact,  are  the  mod  general  facts  v/e  ob- 
ferve  among  the  terreftrial  phenomena ;  and  they 
are,  of  all  phyfical  events,  thofe  which  are  the  mofl 
familiar  to  us,  from  our  earheft  infancy.  It  was, 
therefore  not  anly  natural  but  proper,  that  philofo- 
phers fliould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiries,  with  at- 
tempting to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,)  the  particular  appearance  they  wifned  to 
explain.  And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich 
fhould  be  completely  eftablifhed,  it  will  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  refoive  thefe  laws  into  ibme  principle 
ftill  more  general,  without  affecting  thefolidity  of  the 
common  dodrine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 
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SECTION    III. 


Of  Dr,  Reid's  Speculations  07i  the  Subjed  of  Percep- 
tion, 

IT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
clulions  which  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  deduced  from  the  ancient  theories  of  percepti- 
on, that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  queilion  ; 
and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  iliewn  in  the  moil  fa- 
tisfactory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfedly 
hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  involve, 
are  abfurd  and  inipollible.  His  reafonings,  on  this 
part  of  our  conflitution,  undoubtedly  form  the  moil: 
important  acceilion  v/hich  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  has  received  fmce  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 
\  But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains 
to  overturn  the  old  ideal  fyflem,  he  has  not  ventur- 
ed to  fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  it^ 
place.  And,  indeed,  he  was  too  \nq\\  acquainted 
with  the  limits  v/hich  nature  has  prefcribed  to  our 
philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of  indulging  his  cu- 
riofity,  in  fuch  unproiitable  fpeculations.  All,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as  aiming  at,  in  his 
inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive  powers,  is  to  give 
a  precife  ftate  of  the  fa6:,  divefted  of  all  theoretical 
expreiTions;  in  order  to  prevent  philofophcrs  from 
impoiing  on  tliemfelves  any  longer,  by  words  with- 
out meaning;  and  to  extort  from  them  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that,  with  refpeO:  to  the  procefs  of  nature 
in  perception,  they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than  the  vul- 
According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reafonmgs, 
on  the  iubje6l  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  whicti 
they  are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  of  no 
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very  confiderable  importance  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
one  of  the  mod  valuable  efFefts  of  genuine  philofophy, 
is  to  remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
underflanding ;  and  to  revive  thofe  natural  feelings 
of  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the  fpedacle  of  the 
univerfe,  which  are  apt  to  languifli,  in  confequence 
of  long  familiarity.  The  moft  profound  difcoveries 
which  are  placed  v/ithin  the  reach  of  our  refearches, 
inilead  of  laying  open  to  our  view  the  efficient  cauf- 
es  of  natural  appearances,  lead  to  a  confelhon  of  hu- 
man ignorance;  for,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of 
man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enabling  him  to 
trace  the  fimple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which  phylical 
events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  attention,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ultimate  fads  which 
bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers, 
whofe  nature  mud  for  ever  rem.ain  unknov/n,  farve 
to  remind  him  of  the  infufficiency  of  his  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe.  Wherever  we 
direct  our  inquiries ;  whether  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
nology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the 
chemical  attractions  and  repulfions,  or  to  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  we  perpetually  perceive  the 
effeds  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter.  To 
a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  proceed  ;  but  in  eve- 
ry refearch,  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no  induftry 
nor  ingenuity  can  pals.  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is  mark- 
ed with  fufficient  diftinclnefs;  and  which  no  man  now 
thinks  of  paflingj  who  has  jufl  viev/s  of  the  nature  and 
objeds  of  philofophy.  It  forms  th^  feparation  between 
that  field  v/liich  falls  under  the  furvey  of  the  phyfical 
inquirer,  and  that  unknov/n  region,  of  vvhich.  though 
it  wTis  necefl'ary  that  v.'e  (hould  be  afnired  of  the  ex- 
igence, in  order  to  lav  a  foundation  for  the  doctrines 
of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleafed  tne  Author 
of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders,  in  this 
infant  (late  of  our  beinn".     It  v.-as,  in  fiact,  chiefly  by 
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tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  fo  much 
fervice  to  fclence. 

Befide  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  our  phl- 
lofophical  purfuits,  of  imprefling  the  mind  with  a 
fenfe  of  that  myderious  agency,  or  efficiency,  into 
which  general  laws  mufl  be  refolved;  they  have  a 
tendency,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  thofe  emotions  of 
wonder  and  of  curiofity,  which  the  appearances  of 
nature  are  fo  admirably  fitted  to  excite  ;  but  which 
they  ceafe  to  produce,  in  confequence  of  long  famili- 
arity. In  order  to  countera6l  the  influence  of  habit 
in  weakening  thefe  emotions,  it  is  necelTary  either  to 
lead  the  attention  to  fads  which  are  calculated  to 
ftrike  by  their  novelty,  or  to  prefent  to  the  mind  fa- 
miliar appearances  In  a  new  light:  and  fuch  are  the 
neceflary  and  obvious  effe6ls  of  philofophical  inqui- 
ries; fometimes  extending  our  views  to  parts  of  na- 
ture which  are  removed  from  vulgar  obfervation; 
and  fometimes  correcting  our  firft  apprehenfions  with 

refpect  to  ordinary  events. The  communication 

of  motion  by  impulfe,(as  I  already  hinted,)  is  as  un- 
accountable as  any  phenomenon  we  know  ;  and  yet, 
moil  men  are  difpofed  to  confider  it,  as  a  fddi  which 
does  not  refult  from  will,  but  from  neceffity.  To 
fuch  men,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  dired  their  attention 
to  the  univerfal  law  of  gravitation  ;  which,  although 
not  more  wonderful  in  itfelf,  than  the  common  ef- 
fects of  impulfe,  is  more  fitted  by  its  novelty,  to  awak- 
en their  attention,  and  to  excite  their  curiofity.  If  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  ever  be  eftablillied  on  a 
fatisfaclory  foundation,  it  would  have  this  tendency  in 
a  (till  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teaching  us  that  the 
communication  of  motion  by  Impulfe,  (which  we  are 
apt  to  confider  as  a  necelTary  truth,)  has  no  exigence 
in  nature;  and  that  every  cafe  In  which  It  appears  to 
our  fenfes  to  take  place,  is  a  phenom.enon  no  lefs  inex- 
plicable, than  that  principle  of  attraction  vvhich  binds 
together  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the  unlverfe. 
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If  fuch,  however,  be  the  effeds  of  our  philofophi- 
cal  purfuits  when  fuccefsfully  conduced,  it  muft  be 
confefled  that  the  tendency  of  imperfed  or  erroneous 
theories  is  widely  different.  By  a  fpecious  folution  of 
infuperable  difficulties,  they  fo  dazzle  and  bewilder 
the  underftanding,  as,  at  once,  to  prevent  us  from 
advancing,  with  fteadinefs,  towards  the  hmit  of  hu- 
man knowledge  ;  and  from  perceiving  the  exigence 
of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofophy  is  not 
permitted  to  enter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the  bufmefs 
of  genuine  fcience  to  unmaik  the  impoflure,  and  to 
point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vul- 
gar, what  reafon  can,  and  what  fhe  cannot,  accom- 
plifh.  This,  I  apprehend,  has  been  done,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  hiflory  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  mofl 

fatisfaclory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. When  a  per- 

fon  little  accuftomed  to  metaphyseal  fpeculations  is 
told,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  volition,  there  are  certain 
invifible  fluids,  propagated  from  the  mind  to  the  or- 
gan which  is  moved  ;  and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  per- 
ception, the  exigence  and  qualities  of  the  external 
objed  are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  fpecies,  or 
phantafms,  or  images,  which  are  prefent  to  the  mind 
in  the  fenforium  ;  he  is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  mind  and  matter  is  much  lefs  myf- 
terious  than  he  had  fuppofed ;  and  that,  although 
thefe  expreflions  mav  not  convey  to  him  any  very 
diflind  meaning,  their  import  is  perfedly  underilood 
by  philofophers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  general- 
ly acknowledged  by  phyfiologifts,  that  the  influence 
of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a  myflery  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  unfolded  ;  but,  fmgular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Reid  was  the  firfl  perlon  who  had  courage 
to  lay  completely  afide  all  the  common  hypothetical 
language  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the 
difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  (latement  of 
the  fad.  To  what  then,  it  may  be  afked,  does  this 
ftatement  amount  ? — Merely  to  this  ;  that  the  mind 
is  fo  formed,  that  certain  impreflions  produced  on 
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our  organs  of  fenfe  by  external  objects,  are  followed 
by  correfpondent  fenfations ;  and  that  thefe  fenfa- 
tions,  (which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the  qua- 
lities of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to 
the  things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  a  perception 
of  the  exi Hence  and  quaHties  of  the  bodies  by  which 
the  imprellions  are  made  ;  that  all  the  fteps  of  this 
procefs  are  equally  incomprehenfible  ;  and  that,  for 
any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connex- 
ion between  thefenfation  and  the  perception,  as  well 
as  that  between  the  impreffion  and  thefenfation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary  :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
impoflible,  that  our  fenfations  maybe  merely  the  oc- 
cafions  on  which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are 
excited  ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  confideration  of 
thefe  fenfations,  w^hich  are  attributes  of  mind,  can 
throw  no  Hght  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 

^our  knowledge  of  the  exidence  and  qualities  of  body. 

I  From  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  it  follows,  that  it  is 
external  objects  themfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or 
imap^es  of  thefe  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives  f  and 
that,  although,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
certain  fenfations  are  rendered  the  conlfant  antece- 
dents of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  juft  as  difficult  to 
to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obt:Jned  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  mind,  were  all  at  once  infpired  vv^ith  them,  with- 
out any  concomitant  fenfations  whatever. 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  va- 
rious perceptions  ;  and  they  evidently  ftrike  at  the 
root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fubjedt. 
The  laws,  hov/ever,  which  regulate  thefe  percep- 
tions, are  diiterent  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fenfes, 
and  form  a  very  curious  object  of  philofophical  inqui* 
ry. — Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  acquir- 
ed perceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fom.e  very  interefling 
and  important  fpcculations  ;  and,  1  think,  have  ne- 
ver yet  been  explained  in  a  manner  completely  fatis- 
faclory.     To    treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall 
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under  the  plan  of  this  work  ;  but  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on 
Conception. 

In  oppofition  to  what  I  have  here  obferved  on  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  fpeculations  concerning 
our  perceptive  powers,  I  am  fenuble  it  may  be  urged, 
that  they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  difcovery  ; 
and  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  may  even  be  forward  to 
remark,  that  it  was  unneceffary  to  employ  fo  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  ov  rthrow  an 
hypothecs  of  which  a  plain  account  would  have  been 
a  fuffici^ent  refutation. — To  fuch  perfons,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  fuggefl: ,  that,  although,  in  confequence 
of  the  jufter  views  in  pneumatology,  which  now  begin 
to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I  believe,  in  confequence  of 
Dr.  Reid's  writings,)  the  ideal  fyftem  may  appear  to 
many  readers  unphilofophical  and  puerile  ;  yet  the 
cafe  was  very  different  when  this  author  entered  up-» 
on  his  inquiries  :  and  I  may  even  venture  to  add, 
that  few  pofitive  difcoveries,  in  the  whole  hiflory  of 
fcience,  can  be  mentioned,  which  found  a  jufter  claim 
to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  detedled,  fo 
clearly  and  unanfwerably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothe- 
cs, which  has  defcended  to  us  from  the  earlieft  ages 
of  philofophy  ;  and  w^hich,  in  modern  times,  has  not 
only  ferved  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  bafis  of 
their  fceptical  fyftems,  but  was  adopted  as  an  indif- 
putable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  New- 
ton. ) 


M 
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SECTION      IV. 


Of  tin  Origin  of  our  Knowledge* 

TPHE  philofophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain 
i  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theo- 
ry of  ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every 
exertion  of  thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind  fome  ob- 
jed:  diftindl  from  the  thinking  fubftance,  were  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas  derive  their 
origin  ;  in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or 
form  part  of  its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various  ;  but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceffary,  for  any 
of  the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  con- 
fider  them  particularly.  ^  The  moderns,  too,  have 
been  much  divided  on  the  fubjeft ;  fome  holding 
with  Des  Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  furnifhed  with 
certain  innate  ideas ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
all  our  ideas  may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  re- 
flexion ;  and  many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  me- 
taphyficians  in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced 
from  fenfation  alone.  I 

Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  deferves 
more  particularly  our  attention ;  as  it  has  ferved  as 
the  bafis  of  mod  of  the  metaphyfical  fyfl:ems  which 
have  appeared  fmce  his  time  ;  and  as  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ide- 
as from  fenfation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than 
real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  jufl:  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
dodrine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  ne- 
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ceflary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours,  of 
founds,  of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter  ;  to 
refie6tion,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations 
which  we  derive  from  confcioufnefs  ;  our  ideas,  for 
example,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition, 
of  pleafure,  and  of  pain.  Thefe  two  fources,  ac- 
cording to  him,  furnifh  us  with  all  our  fimple  ideas, 
and  the  only  power  which  the  mind  poflefl'es  over 
them,  is  to  perform  certain  operations,  in  the  way 
of  compofition,  abflraclion,  generalifation,  &c.  on 
the  materials  which  it  thus  collects  in  the  courfe  of 
its  experience.  The  laudable  defire  of  Mr.  Locke, 
to  introduce  precifion  and  perfpicuity  into  metaphy- 
seal fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind 
againfl  error  in  general,  naturally  prepoiTeiTed  him 
in  favour  of  a  dodrine,  Vv^hich,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  his  predeceifors,  was  intelligible  and  fimple^ 
and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  method,  apparently  ea- 
fy  and  palpable,  of  anylyfing  our  knowledge  into  its 
elementary  principles,  feemed  to  furnifh  an  antidote 
againfl  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by 
the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a  confider- 
able  time  fmce  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr. 
Locke's  fyilem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had 
been  employed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  fur- 
nifhed  its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments 
againfl  it.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particu- 
lar, frequently  mentions  this  do<5lrine  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation.  "  Mark,'' 
(fays  he,  in  one  paiTage,)  "  the  order  of  things,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphyficianf^. 

Firfl,  comes  that   huge   body   the  fenfible  world. 

Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  fenfible  ideas. 
"  Then,  out  of  fenfible  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping 
'^  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas. intelligible,  whether 
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*'  fpecific  or  generaL  Thus,  fhould  they  admit  that 
''  mind  was  coeval  with  body ;  yet,  till  body  gave 
*'  it  ideas,  and  awaked  its  dormant  powers,  it  could 
*'  at  befl  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  fort  of  dead 
*'  capacity  ;  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not  poflibly 
*'  have  any."  And,  in  another  paflage :  ''  For  my 
*'  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  fenfation 
*'  and  refiedion,  and  am  taught  the  procefs  at  large 
*'  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  leem  to  view 
''  the  human  foul,  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where 
^'  truths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemill- 
"  ry." 

If  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  on  the  fubjecl  of  ideas  be 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  v/ith  refped  to  their 
origin  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  queflion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queition  of  facl ; 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe   fimple   notions    into  which    our 
thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge.    With  refped:  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.     No  one,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  at  a  lofs   to  afcertain  the  occafions  on 
which  the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firfl 
formed  by  the  mind  :  for  thefe  notions  are  confin- 
ed to  individuals   who  are  polTeiTed    of  particular 
fenfeSj  and  cannot,  by   any  combination  of  words, 
be  conveyed  to  thofe  who  never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of 
them.     The   hiflory   of    our    notions   of  extention 
and   figure,  (which   m.ay  be    fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  the  exercife  either  of  fight  or  touch,)  is  not  al- 
together fo  obvious  ;  and  accordingly,  it  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  various   controverfies.     Do  trace  the 
origin    of  thefe,  and   of  our  other   fimple   notions 
with  refped  to  the  qualities  of  matter  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  defcribe  the  occafions   on  which,  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  fuggefted  to  the  mind, 
is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  13r.  Reid's  inquiry, 
in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes ;  in  which  he 
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carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpeft  to  the 
inexplicable     phenomena    of     perception    and     of 
thought,  and  confines  himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a  lite- 
ral flatement  of  facts. — Similar  inquiries  to  thefc, 
may  be  propofed,  concerning  the  occafions  on  which 
we  form  the  notions  of  time^  of  ?7iotion,  of  mwiber^ 
of  caiifation^  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus, 
it  has  been  obferved  by  different  authors,  that  every 
perception  of  change  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  notion 
of  a   caiife,  without  w^hich  that  change   could  not 
have  happened.     Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive  powers  could 
never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of  motion.     I  Hiall 
afterwards   fliew,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  that 
without    the   fame    faculty   of  memory,    we    never 
could  have    formed  the  notion  of  ti?ne ;  and   that 
without    the  faculty  of  abftradion,  we    could    not 
'have  formed  the  notion  ot  nwnher. Such  inqui- 
ries, with  refpe6l  to  the    origin  of  our  knowledge, 
are  curious   and  important ;  and  if  conducted  with 
judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  moil  certain  conclu- 
fions  ;  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascer- 
tain fa6ts,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuperfi- 
cial  obfervers,  may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  in- 
vefligation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  jufi:  made  on 
our  notions  of  tim^e,  cf  motion,  and  of  number,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of 
human  knowledge  cannot  polTibly  be  difcuifed  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  it 
mufl  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  v/ith 
which  the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions 
is  connected. 

With  refpecl  to  the  general  queftion.  Whether  all 
our  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our 
fenfations  ?  I  fhall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.     That  the  mind 
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cannot,  without  the  grofTefl  abfurdity,  be  confider- 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually 
furnillied  from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by 
the  channel  of  the  fenfes ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabula  ra- 
fa^  upon  which  copies  or  refemblances  of  things  ex- 
ternal are  imprinted ;  I  have  already  fliewn  at  fuffi- 
cient  length.  Although,  therefore,  we  fliould  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  conclufion,  that,  without  our  organs 
of  fenfe,  the  mind  muft  have  remained  deftitute  of 
knowledge,  this  concefTion  could  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of  materialifm  ;  as 
it  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the  impreflions 
made  on  our  fenfes  by  external  objeds,  furnifh  the 
occafions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  con- 
ftitution,  is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  to  exert  all  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjed,  however, 
which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
that  this  dodrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  the  occafions  furnifhed  by  fenfe,  mufh 
be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thole  ide- 
as, which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflection,  (or,  in 
other  words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the  fubjeds 
of  our  own  confcioufnefs,)  are  not  fuggefted  to  the 
mind  immediately  by  the  fenfations  ariiing  from  the 
ufe  of  our  organs  of  perception, isgrantedon  all  hands; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  doftrine  now  men- 
tioned, is  nothing  more  than  this;  that  the  firft  occafi- 
ons on  which  our  various  intelledual  faculties  are  ex- 
ercifed,  are  furnifhed  by  the  impreffions  made  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe;  and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreflions,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties. 
Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  the  dodrine,  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  truth.)  that  the  occafions  on 
which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furniflied  ei- 
ther immediately  or  ultimately  by   fenfe;  but,  if  I 
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am  not  much  miftaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which 
is  commonly  annexed  to  the  doflrine,  either  by  its 
advocates  or  their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leall  is 
obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofe 
confequences  which  have  interefted  one  party  of  phi- 
lofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refutati- 
on. 

There  is  another  very  important  confideration 
which  deferves  our  attention  on  this  argument:  that, 
even  on  the  fuppofition  that  certain  impreflions  on 
our  organs  of  fenfe  are  neceiTary  to  awaken  the  mind 
to  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  exiflence,  and  to  give  rife 
to  the  exercife  of  its  various  faculties;  yet  all  this 
might  have  happened,  without  our  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiflence  of  the 
material  world.  To  facihtate  the  admiiTion  of  this 
propofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed  in  every 
other  refpe6i:  like  man;  but  pofTeffed  of  no  fenfes,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling.  I  make  choice 
of  thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  the 
means  of  them  alone,  we  never  could  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
or  even  of  the  exiflence  of  things  external.  All 
that  we  could  pofTibly  have  inferred  from  our  occaii- 
onal  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been, 
that  there  exifled  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they 
were  produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be 
excited  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.  The  moment 
this  happens,  he  mufl  neceffarily  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  two  fa6ls  at  once;  that  of  the  exiflence  of 
the  fenfation;  and  that  of  his  own  exiflence^  as  a  fen- 
tient  being.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can 
reinember  he  felt  it;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it 
again.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  compare  them  together  in  refpe6l  of  the  plea- 
fure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him;  and  will  na- 
turally deftre  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfations, 
and  *be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
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fill.  If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both 
excited  in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  other:  or  he  can  withdraw  his  attenti- 
on from  both,  and  lix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has  felt 
formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to 
him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to  exercife 
many  of  his  mod  important  faculties;  and  amidfl 
all  thefe  diiferenr  modifications  and  operations  of  his 
mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiftable  convidlion,  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  fentient  and  in- 
telligent being  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all 
modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf. — I  fay  no- 
thing, atprefen^,  of  the  various  fmiple  notions,  (or 
fmiple  ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which 
would  arife  in  his  mind  ;  for  example,  the  ideas  of 
number^  of  duration^  of  caufe  and  effed^  o^ perfonal 
identity  ;  all  of  which,  though  perfectly  unHke  his 
fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefted  by  means 
of  them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that 
we  know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as  his  language 
would  be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  bor- 
rowed by  analogy  from  material  phenomena,  he 
would  even  polfefs  important  advantages  over  us  in 
condu6ling  the  iludy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufHciently  appears, 
what  is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doftrine, 
which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our 
fenfations ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true, 
(which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in 
the  fenfe  in  v/hich  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the 
operations  of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions 
which  are  commonly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  jirji  in- 
fiance^  by  the  perception  of  external  objefts,  are  ne- 
ceffarilj fuhfequent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities, 
or  even  of  the  exiftence,  of  matter. 

5 
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The  remarks  which  1  have  offered  on  this  doc-  - 
trine,  will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recoi- 
led: that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  pall,  been 
a  fubjed  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  ftiil 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  befl  philofophical 
writers  in  France;  and  that  it  has  been  employed 
by  fome  of  them  to  fuppoit  the  fyftem  of  mate*ria- 
lifm  ;  and  by  others  to  fhew,  that  the  intelleclual  dif- 
tindliions  between  man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely  from 
the  differences  in  their  animal  organization,  and  in 
their  powers  of  external  perception. 


N 
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CHAPTER      SECOND. 


Of  Attention. 

HEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation . 
or  occupied  with  any  Ipeculation  that  is  in- 
terefling  to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  objects  either 
CO  not  produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted 
to  excite  ;  or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgot- 
ten. A  clock,  for  example,  may  flrike  in  the  fame 
room  with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  mo- 
ment, to  recoiled  v/hether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  thefe,  and  fnnilar  cafes,  I  believe,  it  is  com- 
monly  taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
ceive the  external  objeft.  From  fome  analogous 
fads,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufped  that  this 
opinion  is  'not  well-founded.  A  perfon  who  falls 
aileep  at  church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable 
to  recoiled  the  lad  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher ; 
or  even  to  recoiled  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And 
yet,  that  fieep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers 
of  perception,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the 
preacher  were  to  make  a  fudden  paufe  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  every  perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was 
adeep,  would  iniiantly  awake.  In  this  cafe,  there- 
fore, it  appears,  that  a  perfon  may  be  confcious  of  a 
perception,  without  being  able  afterwards  to  recoi- 
led it. 

Many  other  inflances  of  the  fame  general  fad 
might  Reproduced.  When  we  read  a  book,  (efpe- 
cialiy  in  a  language  which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to 
us,)  v/e  muft  perceive  fuccefhvely  every  different  let- 
ter, and  mufl  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  into 
fyllables  and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  fentence.    This  procefs,  however,  paf- 
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fes  through  the  mind,  without  Itaving  any  trace  in 
the  memory . 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diilances  of  vifible  objefts  from  the  eye, 
there  is  ajudgment  of  the  underilanding  antecedent 
to  the  perception.  In  fome  cafes,  this  judgment  is 
founded  on  a  varietv  of  circumftances  combined  to- 
gether  ;  the  confirmation  of  the  organ  necefiary  for 
diftindt  vifion  ;  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  : 
the  difiinclnefs  or  indiflinclnefs  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  objeft  ;  the  diftances  of  the  intervening  objects 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  eye  ;  and,  perhaps, 
on  other  circumftances  befides  thefe  :  and  yet,  in 
confequence  of  our  famiharity  with  fuch  proceifes, 
from  our  earheft  infancy,  the  perception  feems  to  be 
inflantaneous  ;  and  it  requires  m.uch  reafoning,  to 
convince  perfons  unaccuflomed  to  philofaphical  fpe- 
culations,  that  the  facl  is  otherwife. 

Another  inftance  of  a  ftill  more  familiar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  X^w^  fame 
fubjecl:.  Tt  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer-  < '  n' 
tain  laws  of  aflbciation,  which  modern  philofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequent- 
ly, however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
anim.ated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  one  fubje£l  to  another,  which,  at  hril 
view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it ;  and  that  it 
requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflexion,  to  enable 
the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was  made, 
to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas.  A  cu- 
rious inflance  of  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  is  mention- 
ed by  Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan.  "  In  a  company," 
(fays  he,)  "  in  which  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
"  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  imperti- 
"  nent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  aik  abruptly.  What  was 
"  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  re- 
"  flexionji  however,  I  was  eafdy  able  to  trace  the 
"  train   of  thought  which  fuggefted   the  queftion  \ 
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^'  for  the  original  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  naturally  intro- 
"  duced  the  hiflory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 
"  of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies; 
"  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcari- 
"  ot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his 
"  reward. — And  all  this  train  of  ideas,"  fays  Hob- 
bes,  "  pafTed  through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a 
'•  twinkling,  in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of 
"  thought."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if 
the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  been  interrogated  about  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the  ori- 
ginal topic  of  difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  him- 
felf, at  firft,  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inilances  which  have  been  lafl  mentioned, 
w^e  have  alfo  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  palTes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce 
other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of  alTocia- 
tion.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fact  fhall  be 
mentioned  afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  palTes  through  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recoiled:  it  next  mo- 
ment, the  vulgar  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of  me- 
mory to  a  want  of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  inilance 
already  mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a  perfon,  upon  ob- 
ferving  that  the  minute  hand  had  juil  palfed  twelve, 
would  naturally  fay,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
clock  when  it  was  flriking.  ,  There  feems,  therefore, 
to  be  a  certain  effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  memory  in  fome  mea- 
fure  depends  ;  and  which  they  diftinguilh  by  the 
name  of  attention. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has 
been  remarked  by  many  authors.  "  Nee  dubium  eil:," 
(fays  Qi!in(5lilian,  fpeaking  of  memory,)"  quin  pluri- 
"  mum  in  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  intentio,  et  vekit 
"  acies  luminum  a  profpectu  rerum  quas  intuetur 
"  non  averfa."    The  fame  obfervation  has  beeniViade 
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by  Locke*,  and  by  mofr  of  the  writers  on  thefubje«£l 
of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  betv/een  attention  -^ind 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  In  general 
terms,  1  do  not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu- 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mindf  ;  nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any  one,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  as  of  fufficient  importance  to  deierve  a 
particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his 
very  ingenious  work,  De  FEfprit,  has  intitled  one  of 
his  chapters,  De  Tlnegale  capaciie  d^ Attention;  but 
what  he  confiders  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that  ca- 
pacity of  patient  inquiry,  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  ime  at- 
tention fuivie^J  upom  which  phllofophical  genius 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has  alfo  re- 
marked];, with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impreffion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  memo- 
ry, depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we  give 
to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort  which 
is  abfolutely  eilential  to  the  loweft  degree  of  memo- 
ry.   Itts  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  confider  at  pre- 

*  "  Memory  depends  much  on  attentioR  and  repetition.'' 
Locke's  ElTay,  b.  i.  chap.  x. 

\  Some  important  obfervations  on  the  fiibjeft  of  attention  oc- 
cur in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings  ;  particularly  in  his 
Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  Ci  ;  and  in  his  Ef- 
fays  on  the  A6live  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  et  feq. — To  this  iiige- 
nious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  tnat  attention  to 
things  external,  is  properly  called  olfcrvation  ;  and  attention  Lo 
the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,  reflexion.  He  has  alfo  explained 
the  caufes  of  the  peculiar  diHicuIties  which  accompany  this  laft 
exertion  of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  oblfaclcs  to  the 
progrefs  of  pneamaiology.  1  ihall  have  occafion,  in  another  part 
ot  this  work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to 
fnggefc  fome  practical  hints  with  refpctl  to  the  culture  both  of  the 
powers  of  obfervation  and  reflexion.  The  view  wluch  I  propofo 
to  take  of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  limited  ;  and  is  in- 
tended merely  to  comprehend  luch  general  principles  as  are  necdla- 
ry  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  fjUow. 

-j"  "  C'cIl  Inattention,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  ou 
**  mo'ns  profondement  les  objets  dansl.i  memoire." 
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feiit ;— not  thofe  different  degrees  of  attention  which 
imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind,  but 
that  adl  or  effort  without  which  we  have  no  recollec- 
tion or  memory  whatever. 

With  refpeiSt  to  tne  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per- 
haps impoffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfadion. 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  atten- 
tion ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  exert  itfelf  with 
different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,  hovv^- 
ever,  if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diftintl  meaning. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe,  (though 
I  would  by  no  means  be  underflood  to  fpeak  with 
confidence,)  that  it  is  effential  to  memory,  that  the 
perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would  v/ifli  to  remem- 
ber, fliould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of 
time,  and  fliould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of 
every  thing  elfe ;  and  that  attention  confifls  partly 
(perhaps  entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain 
the  idea  or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other 
objects  that  folicit  its  notice.  / 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the- difficulty  of  afcer- 
taining,  in  what  this  ad  of  the  mind  confiifs,  every 
perfon  muff  be  fatisned  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs  ;  and  of  its  effential  connexion  with 
the  power  of  memory.  I  have  already  mentioned  fc- 
veral  intlances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  them  next  mo- 
ment. Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely  to  il- 
luilrate  the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  attention ; 
and  to  recall  to  the  recolledion  of  the  reader,  a  few 
ftriking  cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our  carrying 
on  a  procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  at- 
tend to  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterv/arcls,  is 
acknowledged  in  the  received  fyliems  of  philofophy. 
I  fliall  now  mention  fome  other  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  me  to  b^  very  fmiilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  ex- 
plicable in  the  fame  manner ;  although  they  have 
commonly  been  referred  to  very  different  principles. 
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The  wonderful  eftedl  of  practice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  andjuflly,  taken  notice  of, 
as  one  of  the  raoft  curious  circumilances  in  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  A  mechanical  operation,  for  ex- 
ample, which  we  at  iirll:  perform.ed  with  the  utmofl 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleil 
danger  of  miflake  ;  even  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjedls.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  affoci- 
ation  of  ideas,  the  different  (teps  of  the  procefs  pre- 
fent  themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts,  without 
any  recollection  on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experi- 
ence ;  fo  as  to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefita- 
tion  and  reflexion,  by  giving  us  every  moment  a 
precife  and  fteady  notion  of  the  effe6t  to  be  produc- 
ed*. 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
mihar  to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to, 
or  to  recoiled,  the  ads  of  the  will  by  which  they 
were  preceded  ;  and,  accordingly,  fome  philofophers 
of  great  eminence  have  called  in  quedion  the  exig- 
ence of  fuch  vohtions  ;  and  have  reprefented  our  ha- 
bitual adions  as  involuntarv  and  mechanical.  But 
furely  the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  recoiled 
our  volitions,  does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  their 
poflibility  ;  any  more  than  cur  inability  to  attend  to 
the  procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diflance  of 
an  objed  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that 
the  perception  is  inftantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  objedion  to  urge,  that  there  are  indances 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  obfervation,  to  call  in  queftion  the  ef- 
fects which  the  pra^lice  of  the  mechanical  arts  I:as  on  the  miifcles 
of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  iudifputable  as  its  efftfts  on  the  mind. 
— A  man  who  has  been  accullomed  to  write  with  his  right  hand, 
can  write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never  prac- 
tifed  the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  hand 
as  with  his  right. — The  effe6ls  of  pratlice,  therefore,  it  flioiild 
feem,  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impofiible, 
to  check  our  habitual  actions  by  a  contrary  volition. 
For  it  muil  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  voli- 
tion does  not  remain  with  us  ileadily  during  the 
v;hole  operation  ;  but  is  merely  a  general  intention 
or  refolutlon,  which  is  baniflied  from  the  mind,  as 
fooD.  as  the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  the 
habitua^l  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  alfo- 
ciated^l^ 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  only 
prove  the  poiTibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may 
be  voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing 
more  can  well  be  required  ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phe- 
nomena are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknovv^ledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be 
unphilofophical  to  devife  a  new  principle,  on  purpofe 
to  account  for  them.  The  dodrine,  therefore, 
which  I  have  laid  down  with  refpeft  to  the  nature 
of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hypothefis, 
as  has  been  objefted  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls 
on  thofe  who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying 
that  they  are  mechanical  or  automatic ;  a  dodtrine 
which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelhgible,  mud  be  underftood 
as  implying  the  exiflence  of  fome  law  of  our  confli- 
tution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobferved  by  phi- 

*  The  folution  of  tills  difficulty,  M^iich  is  given  by  Dr.  Por- 
terficld,  is  foraewhat  curious. 

"  Such  is  the  power  of  cufiom  and  habit,  that  many  aftions, 
"  v.'hich  are  no  doubt  vohintary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are 
"  in  certain  circumfiances  rendered  neceiTary,  fo  as  to  appear  al- 
"  together  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills  ;  but  it  does 
*'  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  net  concerned  in  fuch 
*'  motions,  but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a  kw,  where- 

advantage. 
the  mind  is 
wife  as<ent, 

"  it  cannot  chufe  but  to  a6l  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reafon 
*'  of  the   utility  and  advantage   that  arifes  from  this  way  of  a6l- 
«  ing." 
,  Treatise  ck  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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lofophers  ;  and  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  di- 
fficult to  find  any  thing  analogus  in  cur  conftitu- 
tion. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  have,  had  in  view 
a  favourite  dodrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's  ;  which  has 
been  maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  au- 
thority, I  mean  Dr.  P.eid. 

"  Habit*"  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  "  differs 
"  from  inftinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ; 
"  the  laft  being  natural,  the  firll  acquired.  Both 
"  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without 
*'  thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical 
"  principles.'*  In  another  pafiagef,  he  expreifefi 
himfelf  thus :  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our 
^'  conftitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accuftom- 
"  ed  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a 
"  pronenefs  to  do  on  the  like  occafions ;  fo  that  ii 
"  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it, 
"  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will  at  all." 

'The  fame  docrrine  is  laid  down  dill  more  explicit- 
ly by  Dr.  Hartley. 

"  Suppofe,"  (fays  he,)  "  a  perfon  who  has  a  per- 
"  feftly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  be- 
"  gin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firft 
''  'ftep  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with 
"  a  flow  nrotion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting 
"  an  exprefs  a6:  of  voHtion  in  every  motion.  By 
"  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to 
"  the  imprefTions  of  the  the  notes,  in  the  way  of 
"  affociation,  fo  often  mentioned,  the  acts  of  voHtioji 
"  growing  lefs  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at 
"  lafl  they  become  evanefcent  and  imperceptible. 
•"  For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or 
"  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time 
"  carry  on  a  quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his 
"  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  converfation  with  another. 
''  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  inter- 

*   ElTays  on  the  x\dlve  Powers  of  Mac.         f  Ibid. 

lOi 
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"  vention  of  the  idea,  or  Hate  of  mind,  called 
Will*."  Cafes  of  this  fort,  Hartley  calls  "  tranfi- 
''  tions  of  voluntary  aftions  into  automatic  oncs.'^ 
•  i  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  actions  which  are  originally  vo- 
luntary, always  continue  fo  ;  although,  in  the  cafe 
of  operations  which  are  become  habitual  in  confe- 
quence  of  long  pradice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
coiled every  different  volition.  /Ihus,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpfichord,  I  apprehend, 
tiiat  tiiere  is  an  adt  of  the  v/ill  preceding  every  m^o- 
tion  of  every  linger,  although  he  me^y  not  be  able  to 
recollect  thefe  volitions  afterwards  ;  and  although 
lie  may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  a  feperate  train  of  thought. 
For,  it  muit  be  remarked,  that  the  mod  rapid  per- 
tormer  can,  when  he  pleafes,  play  fo  fiowly,  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollecl;,  every  feparate 
act  of  his  will  in  the  various  movements  of  his  fin- 
gers ;  and  he  can  gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his 
execution,  till  he  is  unable  to  recoiled  thefe  ads. 
Now,  in  this  inilance,  one  of  tv/o  fuppofitions  mufi: 
be  made  j  the  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  tv/o 
cafes  are  carried  on  prccifely  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  diiier  only  in  the  degree  pi^  rapidity  ;  and  that 
v/hen  this  rapidity  exceed  a  certain  rate,  the  ads  of 
the  will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impreflion 
on  the  memory.— The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapi- 
dity exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken 
entirely  cut  of  our  hands  ;  and  is  carried  on  by 
iome  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
as  ignorant,  as  of  the  caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or   of  the  motion   of  the  inteftinesf.     The 

*  Vcl.  i.  p.  1 08,  109. 

•j-  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  BilTiop  Berkeley, 
whofe  dcilrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  liabitual  adlions, 
coincides  with  that  of  the  two  philcfophcrs  already  quoted.  "  It 
"  rr.ud  be  ov/ncd,  wc  are  not  confcience  of  the  fyftole  and  diaf- 
'■'  1  oic  of  the  heart  J  or  the  m;)tion    of  the   diaphragm-      It  may 
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lafl:  fuppofition  feems  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  finiilar 
to  that  of  a  man  who  fliould  maintain,  that,  al- 
though'a  body,  projected  with  a  moderate  velocity, 
is  feen  to  pafs  through  all  the  intermediate  fpaces  in 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not 
intitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happens  when  the  bo- 
dy moves  fo  quickly  as  to  become  invifiblc  to  the 
eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is  fupported  by  the 
analogy  of  many  other  fa6t3  in  our  conftitution.  Or 
feme  of  thefe  I  have  already  taken  notice;  and  it 
v/ould  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number. — --—An  expert 
accountant,  for  example,  can  fum  up,  almofl  with 
a  fingle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures. 
He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  unerring  certainry  ;  whil?'^ 
at  the  fame  time,  he  is  i^nable  to  recoiled:  any  one  ot 
the  figures  of  which  that  fum  is  compofed  ;  and  yet 
nobody  doubts,  that  each  of  thefe  figures  has  pafTed 
through  his  mind,  or  fuppofes,  that  when  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  procefs  becomes  fo  great  that  he  is  unable 
to  recollecc  the  various  ileps  of  it,  he  obtains  the 
refult  by  a  fort  of  infpiration.  Tliis  lad:  fuppofition 
would  be  psrfedly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doc- 
trine concerning-  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exer- 

o 

tions. 

The  only  plaufible  objeclion  v/hich.  1  think,  can 
be  oifered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eflablilli  on  this  fubject,  is  founded  on  the  afionifh- 

"  not,  neverthe'kfs,  be  tliencc  inferred,  that  iinknov/ing-  R?.tiire 
"  can  acl  regularly  as  well  as  ourfelves.  The  trv.e  inference  is, 
''  that  the  felf-thlnking  individual,  or  human  perfon,  is  not  the 
*•*  real  author  of  thofe  natural  motions.  And,  in  faiSt,,  no  man 
*'  blames  hiinfelf,  if  they  are  v/rong,  or  valines  himfelf,  if  they 
"  are  right.  The  fame  m.ay  be  faid  01  the  fi.igers  of  a  mufician, 
"  which  fome  obje6l  to  be  moved  by  habit,  which  underfland;; 
"  not  ;  it  bemg  evident  that  what  is  done  by  rulcj  m-'-ift  proceed 
*•'  from  fomething  that  undeiTtands  the  rule  ;  therefore,  if  not 
'•'  from  the  mufician  himfelf,  from  fome  other  aclive  intelligence  ; 
*•  the  fame,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  amj  mo.es 

-'  the  lim.bs  of  thofe  who  walk  in  their  fleep." See  a  Tieatlfe. 

entitled,  Siris,  p.  12?.  2d  edit. 
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ing,  and  almoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  necefTarily' 
fuppofe  in  our  inteiledual  operations.-^When  a  per- 
fon,  for  example,  reads  aloud ;  there  muft,  ac- 
cording to  this  doftrine,  be  a  feparate  volition  pre- 
ceding the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has 
been  found,  by  actual  trial*,  that  it  is  poffible  to 
pronounce  about  t\yo  thoufand  letters  in  a  minute. 
Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  fo  many  dift'erent  acts  in  an  interval  of  time  fo 
very  inconfiderable  ? 

With  refpeft  to  this  objeftion,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  in  the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the 
foregoing  doctrine  with  refpeft  to  our  habitual  exer- 
tions, in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intel- 
leftual  operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common 
do^lrine  concerning  our  perception  of  diilance  by 
the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the 
fuppofition  am.ount,  w^hich  is  confidered  as  fo  incre- 
dible ?  Only  to  this,  that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  a$ 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intelledlual  procefTes, 
in  intervals  of  time  too  fliort  to  be  eftimated  by  our 
faculties ;  a  fuppofition  which,  fo  far  from  being 
extravagant,  is  fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many 
oi  our  m.oft  certain  coaclufions  in  natural  phiiofo- 
phy.  The  difcoveries  made  by  the  microfcope  have 
laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a  world  of  wonders,  the  ex- 
iiience  of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  admit- 
ted upon  inferior  evidence  ;  and  have  gradually  pre- 
pared the  w^ay  for  thofe  phyfical  fpeculations,  which 
explain  feme  of  the  moil  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature,  by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far 

*  Incredlbili  velocitate  peraguntur  et  repetuntur  mufculorum 
cc:itra6lioiies,  Decent  curfus,  prsefertim  quadriipedum  ;  vel  lin- 
gua, qux  quadringinta  vocabiila,  forte  bis  mille  literas,  exprimit, 
fpat'o  tempons  quod  minntum  vocare  folemus,  quamvis  ad  miilta.s 
iitras  exp-:imer>das  plures  mufculorum  contradliones  requirantur. 

Covfpctlus  Medicina  Theortias,  A'dch  Juc.  Gregory,  Ed/it,  alte- 
ra ^  Vi.  171. 
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too  fubtile  for  the  examination  of  our  organs.  Why- 
then  fiiould  it  be  confidered  as  unphilofophical,  af- 
ter havinp-  demonilrated  the  exiftence  ot  various  in- 

o 

telledual  proceifes  v/hich  efcape  our  attention  m 
confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry  the  fuppofi- 
tion  a  Httle  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a  clafs  of 
mental  operations,  which  mud  otherwife  remain 
perfectly  inexpHcable  r  Surely,  our  ideas  of  time 
are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  exten- 
fion  ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting, 
that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  memory  were 
more  perfect  than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the 
fame  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microfcope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions 
of  exteniion,  they  would  enlarge  our  views  v/ith  re- 
fpeci  to  the  intelledual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  in- 
rirument  has  with  refpecl  to  the  material. 

It  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  remove,  ftili  more 
completely,  fome  of  the  fcruples  Vv^hich  are  naturally 
fuggefted  by  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  great  ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to 
enable  us  to  treafure  up  the  refults  of  our  experience 
and  reflection  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct, it  would  have  anfvvered  no  purpofe  for  the  au- 
thor of  our  nature  to  have  er<:tended  their  province 
to  thofe  intervals  of  time,  which  we  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  eHiimate  in  the  common  bufmefs  oi  life.  All 
the  intellectual  proceiTes  I  have  mentioned  are  fub- 
fervient  to  fome  particular  end,  either  of  perception 
or  of  action ;  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  fu- 
perfiuous,  if,  after  this  end  were  gained^  the  freps 
which  are  inilrum.ental  in  bringing  it  abous,  were 
all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.  Such  a  conftitu- 
tion of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  elTecc  but 
to  (lore  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  ufelefs  particu- 
lars. 

A^fter  all  I  have  faid.  it  will  perhaps  be  flill 
thoueht,  that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  oflered 
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are  too  hypothetical ;  and  it  is  even  poiTible,  that 
fome  may  be  difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common 
theory  of  viiion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ePtabUdi.  To  fuch,  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  the  following  confiderations  may  be  of  ufe,  as 
they  afford  a  more  palpable  inflance,  than  any  I 
have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts  may  be  trained  by  practice,  to  fhift  from 
one  thing  to  another.  / 

When  an  equilibrifL  balances  a  rod  upon  his  fin- 
*ger,  not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  ob- 
fervaiion  ■  of  his  eye,  is  conflantly  requifite.— It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  his  body  which  fupports  the 
objed:  is  never  wholly  at  red  ;  otherwife  the  objetl 
Yvould  no  more  ftand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the 
fame  pofition  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrift,  there- 
forej  mud:  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  in- 
clination of,  the  objed:  from  the  proper  pofition,  in 
order  to  counteract  this  inclination  by  a  contrary 
movement.  In  this  manner,  tlie  objecb  has  never 
time  to  fall  in  any  one  diredion,  and  is  fupported  in 
a  'way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is 
fupported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin  upon 
an  axis.— That  a  perfon  Ihould  be  able  to  do  this  in 
rhQ'  cafe  of  a  fingle  objeci:,  is  curious  ;  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fam.e  v\'av  tv/o,  or 
three,  upon  diiie rent  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the 
fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or  wire, 
is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  poiiible  to  conceive 
that,  in  fuch  an  infiance,  the  mind,  at  one  and  the 
lame  monaent,  attends  to  thefe  ditferent  equilibriums; 
for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  v/hich  is  requifite, 
but  the  eye.  We  mufl  therefore  conclude,  that 
both  of  thefe  are  dired'ed  fuccefliveiv  to  the  different 
eauilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objecc  to  another 
with  "fuch  velocitv,  that  the  efFecl*,  with  refpeft  to 
the'exi^eriment,  is  the  fanie  ac  if  they  v/cre  direfted 
to  all  tile  ob^efts  cohflanth'. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  v/ith  refped:  to 
this  laft  iiluitration,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of 
tl^e  pofhbihty  of  our  exerting  aclsofthe  will,  vvhich 
we  are  unable  to  recollecl  ;  [or  the  movements  of 
the  equilibrifc  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in  a  regular 
order,  like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  per- 
forming a  piece  of  mufic  ;  but  niua  in  every  in- 
(lance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in 
numberlefs  refpecls,  and  which,  indeed,  mud  vary 
in  numberlefs  refpetls,  every  time  he  repeats  the  ex- 
periment ;  and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former 
cafe,  we  fhouid  fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  "  that  the 
"  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impref- 
"  fiOns  of  the  notes,  in  the  v/ay  of  aiTociation,  with- 
'*'  out  any  intervention  of  the  itate  of  m.ind  called 
"  will,"  yet,  in  this  inftance,  even  the  poUibility  of 
fuch  a  fuppofition  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  faci:. 
The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way, 
merits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  phiiofo- 
phers,  than  it  has  yet  attracted,)  affords  m^any  cu- 
rious iiluflrations  of  the  fame  docirine.  The  whole 
of  this  art  feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  princi- 
ple ;  that  it  is  poflible  for  a  perfon,  by  long  practice, 
to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain 
intellectual  procelfes  more  quickly  than  other  men, 
(for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  exercife 
of  obfervation,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  per- 
formJng  a  variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too 
fliort  to.  enable  the  fpedators  to  exert  that  degree  of 
attention,  which  is  neceifary  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
memory*. 

/  As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
ofthe  v/ili  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particular- 
ly Stahl  and  his  foilov/ers)  have  gone  into  the  oppo- 
hte  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.     If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers.) 

*■   See  Note  [  E  ]. 
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that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  eiTedj 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  obje6l  of  attention, 
is  it  not  poillble  that,  what  w^e  commonly  call  the  vi- 
tal and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition  ?  But  there 
is  furely  a  wide  dilTerence  between  thofe  cafes^  in 
which  the  mind  w-as  at  firft  confcious  of  thought  and 
volition,  and  gradually  loll  the  powxr  of  attending  to 
ihem,  from  the  grov/ing  rapidity  of  the  intelleclual 
procefs  ;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  effed;  itfelf  is  per- 
fedlly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  eifed:  has 
continued  to  take  place  with  the  mod  perfect  regula- 
rity, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  animal  exiil- 
ence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reflex- 
ion or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ft  a  ted  the  fa£V 
rather  inaccurately,  even  w^ith  refpe(5l  to  our  habitu- 
al exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife 
on  ths  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  may 
think  and  v/ill  v/ithout  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs. 
But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable,  The  true 
ftate  of  the  fad,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may 
think  and  will,  v/ithout  attending  to  its  thoughts  and 
volitions,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recollect 
them.—fNor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticifm  ;  for 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  confciouf- 
nefs and  attentioh,  which  it  is  very  neceifary  to  keep 
in  view,  in  order  to  think  upon  this  fubjedl  with  any 
de^^ree  of  Drccilion.    '*The  one  is  an  involuntary  ftate 


*  The  diiliaclion  between  attertion  and  confczoufnefs  is  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  ReiJ,  in  his  EfFays  on  the  Intelkftual  Powers  of 
Man.  "  Attention  is  a  voluntary  a6t:  ;  it.requires  an  active  exer- 
"  tion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it  ;  and  it  may  be  continued  as 
*•  lon^;"  as  we  wiil;  but  confcioufnefi  is  involuntary,  and  of  no  con- 
"  tinuance,  changinrj  with  every  thought.'"'  The  fame  author 
"  has  remark;^d,  tUit  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  have 
been  frequently  couFcu'; did  by  philorophers,  and  particularly  by 
Mr,  Locke. 

,5  - 
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of  the  mind  ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary  a6l ;  the  one 
has  no  immediate  connexion  with  memory  ;  but  the 
other  is  fo  elTentially  fubfervient  to  it,  that,  without 
fome  degree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which 
pafs  through  the  mind,  feem  to  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind them. ; 

When  two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without 
being  much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to 
lilten  to  both,  we  can  underdand  neither.  The  ht\ 
feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conftantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  imprellion  on  the  memory,  in  confequenceof  our 
not  attending  to  them ;  and  afFe6l  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  confci- 
ous  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fa£t  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuTrrat- 
ing  the  fame  diflinftion.  A  perfon  who  accidentally 
lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  the 
fenfibility  of  his  touch. — Now,  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change  takes 
place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  body,  fo  as 
to  improve  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of 
attending  to  and  remembering  thofe  {lighter  fenfa- 
tions of  which  it  was  formerly  confcious,  but  which, 
from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  impreilion 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  furely,  can  he- 
fitate  for  a  moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  thefe 
tv/o  fuppofitions  is  the  more  phiiofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  fome  phenomena 
which  are  purely  intellectual ;  and  which,  I  think, 
are  expHcable  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
which  have  been  now  under  our  reviev.-. 

P 
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Every  perfon  who  has  fludied  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, mud  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  v^hich  the 
truth  of  a  theorem  flruck  him  the  moment  he  heard 
the  enunciation.  I  do  not  allude  to  thofe  theorems 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoll  to  fenfe  ;  fuch 
as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than 
the  third  fide  ;  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another 
circle  in  more  than  two  points  ;  but  to  fome  propo- 
fitions  with  refpecl  to  quantity,  confidered  abftracl- 
ly,  (to  fom.e,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Eu- 
clid.) which  almoft  every  Itudent  would  be  ready  to 
admit  without  a  demonflration.  Thefe  propofitions, 
hov/ever,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  the  clafs  of  axi- 
oms ;  far  their  evidence  does  not  ftrike  every  per- 
fon equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quick- 
nefs  to  perceive  it.  At  the  fame  time,  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  although  we  are  convinced  the  pro- 
pofitionis  true,  we  cannot  (late  immediately  to  others 
upon  what  our  conviction  is  foiHided.  In  fuch  cafes, 
I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  before  we  give  our 
affent  to  the  theorem,  a  procefs  of  thought  *  has  paf- 
fed  through  the  mind,  but  has  paiTed  through  it  fo 
quickly,  that  w^e  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arrefl 
our  ideas  in  their  rapid  fucceflion,  and  flate  them  to 
others  in  their  proper  and  logical  order.  It  is  fome 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  there  are  no  propo- 
rtions of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  legiti- 
mate proof  from  firfl  principles,  than  of  thofe  which 
are  only  removed  a  few  fteps  from  the  clafs  of  axi- 
oms ;  and  that  thofe  men  v/ho  are  the  mod  remark- 
able for  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth, 
are  feldom  clear  and  methodical  in  communicating 
their  knovvdedge  to  others. — A  man  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  quicknefs,  the  very  firfl  time  he  is  made 
acquainted  with    the  fundamental   principles  of  the 

*  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  procefTes  of  thought,  I  fliall  treat  fully 
in  another  part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Reafonhig.  I 
have  cxpreffed  myfclf  concerning  them  in  this  chapter,  in  as  gene- 
ral t'^rms  a:^  pciliblc. 
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method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  is  almoft  inftajitaneoufly  fatisfied  of 
their  truth  ;  yet  how  diilicult  is  it  to  demonflrate 
thefe  principles  rigoroufly  ! 

What  I  have  now  faid  with  refpcvrfc  to  mathematics, 
may  be  applied  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  queftions  daily 
occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common 
life  ;  in  confidering  which,  we  almod  inilantaneoufly 
fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  ?^ 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
conviction  !  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  there  are  a  few, 
even  among  thofe  who  have  devoted  them.felves  to 
fludy,  but  v/ho  have  not  been  habituated  to  commu- 
nicate their  kiiowiedpfe  to  others,  who  are  able  to  ex- 
hibit,  in  their  natural  order,  the  different  fleps  of 
any  invefiigation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to 
form  a  particular  conclufion.  The  common  obferva- 
tion,  therefore,  that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  in- 
dicates an  imperfecl  knowledge  or  the  fubjeift ;  al- 
though it  may  perhaps  be  true  with  refpecl  to  men 
who  have  cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judging  of 
the  talents  of  thofe  whofe  Speculations  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  a  view  m^erely  to  their  own  private  fatis- 
f action. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard 
of  more  fhan  one  inllance,  of  men  who,  without  any 
niathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little  reflex- 
ion, to  give  a  folution  of  any  fimple  algebraical  pro- 
blem ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  v/ere  perfedly 
incapable  of  explaining  by  what  Ifeps  they  obtained 
the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a  direct  proof  of 
the  poffibility  of  invelligating  even  truths  which  are 
pretty  remote,  by  an  intellectual  procefs,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  is  finilhed,  vaniilies  alinofl  entirely  from 
the  memory. — It  is  probable,  that  fomething  of  the 
fame  kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  Vvhich  our  reafon- 
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ings,  confift  commonly  hut  of  a  few  fteps.  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  fpeculative  conclufions  are 
formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  efTential  to  a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  ftate  clearly  every  dif- 
ferent flep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
liimielf  was  led  to  the  conclulions  he  willies  to  eflab- 
iiih.  Much  niay  be  here  done  by  fludy  and  experi- 
ence. Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
proportion  feems  to  ilrike  us  inftantaneouriy,  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the 
media  of  proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by 
perfeverance.— Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  form 
this  talent  as  the  iludy  of  metaphyfics ;  not  the  abfurd 
metaphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which  has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  obje6l.  By  habitu- 
ating us  to  reflect  on  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs, 
it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
current  of  thought ;  to  arreH  many  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  would  btherwife  efcape  our  notice  ;  and  to 
render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the  con- 
viction of  others,  an  exact  tranfcript  of  thofe  trains 
of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  us  to 
form  our  opinions,  r- 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant di(iin£tion  between  the  intellectual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  a6tion.  The  latter,  who 
are  under  a  neceffity  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the 
fpur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
poiTible,  a  quicknefs  in  their  mental  operations  ;  and 
fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  their 
judgments  feem  to  be  almoft  intuitive.  To  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opin- 
ions for  therafelves,  but  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  it  is  necefi^iry  to  retard  the  train  of  thought 
as  it  paffes  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  abfe  afterwards  to 
recoiled"  every  diiferent  flep  of  the  procefs  ;  a  habit, 
which,  in  fome   cafes^  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
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inteiieclual  powers,  that  there  are  men,  v/ho,  even 
in  their  private  fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of 
words  as  an  inilrument  of  thought,  but  form  thefe 
v/ords  into  regular  fentences.  } 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  ffrfl:,  a  paradoxical  ob- 
■fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers, 
in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange, 
thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought,  which  ap- 
pear from  the  (truclure  of  languages,  and  from  the 
monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have 
palled  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the  moil  rem.ote 
and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of 
this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention,  the  fydematical  analo- 
gy which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  the  flruclure  of  the  mod  imperfect  tongues, 
(for  example,  in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general  principles,  which 
the  philofophical  lawyer  traces  amidft  an  apparent 
chaos  of  precedents  and  ftatutes.  In  the  language, 
too,  of  the  rudeft  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred 
from  one  fubjeB:  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  who  firfl  made  the  transfer- 
ence, fom.e  perception  of  refemblance  or  of  analogy. 
Such  transferences  c-\n  hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident, 
but  may  be  confidered  as  proofs  that  the  analogies 
which  the  philofopher  afterwards  points  out  between 
the  objects  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame  name, 
had  been  perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  al- 
though it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  ex- 
preiTed  them  in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained 
them  if  they  had  been  quellioned  on  the  fubjecl. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppofi- 
tion,  if  we  refiecl  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity  which 
favages,  and  even  peaiants,  difcover,  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fituation.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  procefTes  of  abftraQ: 
reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
Vv'hich  it  is  im^poliible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of  a 
cultivated  and  a  copious  language  i  but,  v»'hen  pref- 
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led  by  prefent  circumflances,  they  combine  means 
to  accomplidi  particular  ends,  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  the  exercife  both  of  invention  and  of  rea- 
foning.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  precedes  are  carri- 
ed on  in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  afliilance  from 
language,  than  a  philofopher  would  derive  on  a  fi- 
milar  ocoafion ;  and  it  is  almofl  certain,  that  they 
would  find  themfelves  perfe<^ly  incapable  of  com- 
municating to  others  the  fleps  by  which  they  were 
led  to  their  conclufions.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
circumflances,  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind, 
in  its  ruder  ftate,  perifh  w^ith  the  individual,  with- 
out being  recorded  in  writing,  or  perhaps  expreifed 
in  words ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  them  indiredlly 
from  the  flru6lure  of  language,  or  from  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  cuftoms  and  inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefling 
conclufion,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeHng,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas  ; 
becaufe  the  mind,  w^hen  once  it  has  felt  tlie  plea- 
fure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fleps  by 
v/hich  it  arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of 
the  ditlFicuIty  attending  philofophical  criticifm.  When 
a  critic  explains  to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  wdth 
any  particular  beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defeft, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  his  theory  be  jufh,  the  circum- 
flances which  he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our 
pleafure  or  uneafmefs,  mufl  have  occurred  to  our 
minds  before  we  were  pleafed  v/ith  the  beauty,  or 
offended  with  defed.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes 
happens,  when  a  critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  the- 
ory, that  we  recognize  at  firfl  fight  our  old  ideas, 
and,  without  any  further  confideration,  are  ready  to 
bear  teilimony  to  the  truth,  from  our  own  confci- 
oufnefs.  So  very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  attend 
to  the  ideas  which  excite  fuch  feelings,  that  it  often 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a  theory  be  right  or 
wrong;  and  that  v^' here  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pleafure  is  produced  in  all  men  in  the 
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fame  way,  different  critics  adopt  different  theories 
with  refpe^l  to  its  caufe.  It  is  long  pradice  alone, 
joined  to  what  is  commonly  called  a  metaphylical 
turn  of  mind,  (by  w^hich  I  think  is  chiefly  to  be  un- 
derllood,  a  capacity  of  reflecting  on  the  fubjecls  of 
our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render  fuch  efforts  of 
attention  eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibility,  fo  far  from 
being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm,  both  gives 
a  difrelifh  for  the  ftudy,  and  difquahlies  for  purfuing 
it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjeft  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  ftated 
with  refped:  to  it ;  whether  w^e  have  the  power  of  at- 
tending; to  more  than  one  thino;  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant ;  or,  in  Other  words,  whether  we  can  attend 
at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  to  objects  v/hich  we  can 
attend  to  feparately*?  This  queftion  has,  if  I  am 
not  midaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral  philo- 
fophers  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknovv^ledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not 
only  been  called  in  queflion  by  others,  but  even 
treated  with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether 
hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moil  reafona- 
ble  and  philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fub- 
jeft. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  a6ls  of  attention 
at  once  ;  but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aftoniHiing  rapidity  of 
thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explain- 
ed, without  fuppofmg  thefe  ads  to  be  co-exiftent ; 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  ex- 
plained in  the  moil:  fatisfactory  manner,  without 
afcribing  to  our  intelledual  operations,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  w^e  know  from 
the  fa£l   that  they  are  fometimes   carried  on.     The 

^^*^:I  have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  qucRion,  what 
is  meant  by  one  object  ? 
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effe-51  of  prad'ice  in  increafing  this  capacity  of  appa- 
rently attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders 
this  exphmation  of  the  phenomenon  in  queftionj 
more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibria  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  expla- 
nation ^  as  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  poflibiity 
of  the  mind's  exerting  different  fucceffive  afts  in  an 
interval  of  time  fo  ihort,  as  to  produce  the  fame  fenfi- 
ble  effe£l,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the 
fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of 
thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  acts  of 
the  mind  v/ere  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied  with 
different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers,  whofe  doc- 
trine I  am  now  controverting,  w^ould  have  afferted, 
that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exi(lent. 

Upon  a  queff-ion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  perfedly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact, 
1  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  decide  with 
confidence ;  and  therefore  I  fliould  v/iffi  the  conclu- 
fions  I  am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  as  only  con- 
ditionally eftablifned.  They  are  neceffary  sind  ob- 
vious confequences  of  the  general  principle,  '^  that 
''  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;" 
but  mufh  ffand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppo- 
fition. 

It  is  commonlv  underffood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufx,  a  good  ear  can  attend  the  different 
parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  kttend  to  them 
all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony. 
If  the  do6trine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftabliih,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conilantly  varying  its  atten- 
tion from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to  the  other, 
and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no 
perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  fame  doctrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions  with  rcfpedt  to  vif-on.     Suppole  the  eye  to  be 
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fitted  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  pidure  of  an 
objedt  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objed  at  once,  or 
is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  percep- 
tions we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  ? 
With  refped  to  this  queflion,  the  principles  already 
ftated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point  in  the 
outline  of  the  obje61:5  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be 
painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for  per- 
ception, like  confcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  ope- 
ration. As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  diredion,  every  point,  by  itfelf, 
conftitutes  juft  as  diftincl  an  objecl:  of  attention  to 
the  mind,  as  if  it  v/ere  feparated  by  an  interval  of 
empty  fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  doclrine  there-* 
fore  formerly  ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoftible  for  the 
mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at 
once  ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  ob« 
jecl,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of 
the  different  points  with  refpecl  to  each  other,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the 
eye,  is  the  refult  of  a  number  of  different  a6ls  of  at- 
tention. Thefe  a£ts  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed w^ith  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were  in- 
ftantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pifture  on  the 
retina,  we  fhould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  dif- 
tindl  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufand  fides,  as  of  a 
triangle  or  a  fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
figure  is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantane- 
ous ;  but  when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  cer- 
tain number,  the  interval  of  time  neceffary  for  thefe 
different  ac:s  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  aflved,  what  I  mean  by  a  point 
in  the  outhne  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  confti- 
tutes  this  point  one  objed  of  attention  ?  The  anfwer, 
I  apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  minimum  vifibile. 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perdttfe^  it :  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  diredKE 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  h^ve 
had  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 


^c  o.   .^         ■'-^■^-  tO'^. 
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CHAPTER      T  H  I  Pv  D. 


Of   Conception. 

Y  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent 
objedl:  of  perception  ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.)  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclullve- 
ly  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think  that 
the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined,  deferves  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a  painter  makes  a  picture  of  a  friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory :  and  the  exprefTion  is  fufficiently  corre6l 
for  common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  diftindion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  objecl  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  re- 
femblance  ;  the  power  of  memory  recogniles  thefe 
features  as  a  former  object  of  perception.  Every 
adl  of  m^emory  includes  an  idea  of  the  paft ;.  concep- 
tion implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever*. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,' the  word  con- 
ception correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool- 
men  JtJiiple  apprehenjton  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  apprehen- 
lion  of  general  propofitions  ;  whereas  I  fhould  wifli 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our 
fenfations,  and  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions.     Dr. 

*   Shakefpeare  calls  this  power  "  the  mind's  eye." 

Hamlet. — "  My  father  !   Methinks  I  fee  my  father. 
Horatio. — "  Where,  my  Lord  ; 
Hamlet. — "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

A€t  I.  Scene  4. 
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Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubflitutes  the  word  concepticn 
inftead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools, 
and  employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fignification. 
I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more 
dillind,  to  reltri^t  its  meaning : — and  for  fuch  a  re- 
ilriclion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers,  in  a 
cafe  perfedly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language  we 
apply  the  fame  word  -perception^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objeds,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth  :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  fhould  treat 
of  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  object  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tv/een  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception 
of  a  mathematical  theorem. — I  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  to  diilinguifli  alfo  the  two  former  opera- 
tions of  the  mind :  and  under  the  article  of  concep- 
tion^ lliall  confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  palt 
fenfations,  or  of  the  objects  of  fenfe  that  we  have 
formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
imagination.  Dr.  Reid  fays,  that,  "  imagination, 
"  in  its  proper  fenfe,  fignifies  a  lively  conception  of 
"  obje6ls  of  fight."  "  This  is  a  talent"  (he  re- 
marks) '^  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators ; 
'*  and  deferves  a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its 
''  connexion  with  their  arts."  He  adds  that  "  ima- 
■'  gination  is  diflinguifhed  Jrom  conception,  as  a 
'•  part  from  a  whole." 

I  fl:iall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
Englifh  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagi- 
ru7t:cn.  In  a  (iudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words  ;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and  ad- 
here to  our  own  definitions, 
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The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  ex- 
ad  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But 
we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation. 
I  fliall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs  this 
power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the;  word  ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  produftions  of  the  poet  and  the 
p-: inter.  This  is  not  a  fimple  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abftra6:ion,  to  feparate  from  each 
other  qualities^  and  circumftances  which  have  been 
perceived  in  conjundlion  ;  and  alfo  judgment  and 
lafte,  to  dire£l  us  in  formxing  the  combinations.  If 
they  are  made  wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of 
infanity*. 

The  firfl  remarkable  facl  which  ftrikes  us  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abfent  vifible  ob- 
ject, fuch  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much 
more  eafily  than  a  particular  found,  a  particular  talte, 
or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be 
improved  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.  Few 
people,  I  believe,  are  able   to  form  a  very  diftincl 

*   In  common  difcburfe,  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  oi  thinking  uj^ 

on  an  ohjecl,  to  exprefs  what  I  here  call,  the  conception  of  it. In 

the  following  pafTage,  Shakefpeare  ufes  the  former  of  thefe  phraf- 
es,  and  the  words  imagination  and  apprehenjion  as  fynonymous  with 
each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 

By  thinking  on  the  frolly  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  fnow, 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer's  heat  ? 
Oh  no  !   the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
.    Gives  but  the  jcreater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

.;  K.   Richa?.dII.  Ad  I.  Scene  6.    - 
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conception  of  founds  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by 
pradice,  a  perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufing 
hinifelf  with  reading  written  mufic.  And  in  the 
cafe  of  poetical  numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known, 
that  a  reader  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe, 
without  articulating  the  words,  even  in  a  w^hifper. 
In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  oui*  pleafure 
arifes  from  a  very  (Irong  conception  of  the  founds 
which  we  have  been  accuilomed  to  affociate  with 
particular  written  chara£ters. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  objects,  feems 
to  arife  from  this  ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  found  or 
of  a  tafte,  the  objed  of  our  conception  is  one  fmgle 
detached  fenfation ;  whereas  every  vifible  object  is 
complex  ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as 
a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  aflbciation  of  ideas.  To 
perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceflfary 
to  recoiled  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubje^t  of 
attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  pidure  of  an  objed  on  the  retina, 
fo,  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inflant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objed:  ;  but 
that  our  conception  of  the  ob]e(fi:  as  a  whole,  is  the 
refult  of  many  conceptions.  The  aiTociation  of  ideas 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefents 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  and 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another,  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to 
ilrengthen  the  alfociations.  It  is  fome  confirmation 
of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a 
fucceflion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which 
we  have  heard,  detached  and  unconneded. 

The  powers  of  conceiving  vifible  objeds,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  affociation  of  ideas, 
rnay  be  w.onderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  perfon 
accuflomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfe6l 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landfcape  which  he  has 
feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art.  A 
portrait-painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
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from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention,  as 
he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe  his 
name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are 
ftriking  differences  among  individuals  :  and,  indeed. 
I  am  incHned  to  fufpecl,  that,  in  the  greater  number 
ofinftances,  the  fuppofed  defeats  of  fight  in  this  re- 
fped,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  defe£l  in  the 
power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  w^e 
often  fee  men  who  are  perfectly  fenfible  of  the  differ- 
ence betvv^een  two  colours,  when  they  are  prefented  to 
them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours,  with 
confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and  are  per- 
haps apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Such 
men,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour  like 
other  men,  when  the  objed:  is  prefent,  but  are  in- 
capable (probably  in  confequence  of  Ibme  early  habit 
of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  di{lin6:ly 
when  the  objeQ:  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoflible  for  them,  how- 
ever lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to 
any  colour  ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppofes 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defe6l  of  the  organ  in  the  percep- 
tion of  colour.  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfation 
is  not  felt  at  all  ;  and  in  others,  the  faintnefs  of  the 
fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  of  inatten- 
tion, from  Vv^hich  the  incapacity  of  conception  has 
arifen. 

A  talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  lead:  in  the  cafe 
of  fenfible  objects,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  defcriber  pofleflfes  the  power  of  conception. 
We  may  remark,  even  in  common  converfation,  a 
ftriking  difference  among  individuals  in  this  refped. 
One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of  any 
objeft  he  has  feen,  feem.s  to  place  it  before  him,  and 
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to  paint  from  adual  perception  :  another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  fit  nation  confufed  and  embarraffed  among  a 
number  of  particulars  imperfeclly  apprehended, 
which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  jufl  order 
and  connection.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  defcriptions  that  this  power  is  fubfervient  :  it 
contributes  more  than  any  thing  elfc  to  render  them 
flriking  and  expreffive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a 
feledion  of  fuch  circumflances  as  are  moft  promi- 
nent and  charaCleriilical  ;  infomuch  that  I  think  it 
may  reafonably  be  doubted,  if  a  perfon  would  not 
write  a  happier  defcription  of  an  objeCl  from  the  con- 
ception than  from  the  actual  perception  of  it.  It  has 
been  often  remarked,  that  the  perfection  of  defcrip- 
tion does  not  confift  in  a  minute  fpecification  of  cir- 
cumflances, but  in  a  judicious  feledion  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  bed  rule  for  making  the  feleclion  is,  to  at- 
tend to  the  particulars  that  make  the  deepeft  impref- 
fion  on  our  own  minds.  When  the  object  is  actually 
before  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  im- 
prellions  which  different  circumftances  produce ; 
and  the  very  thought  of  writing  a  defcription,  would 
prevent  the  impreiTions  v/hich  would  otherwife  take 
place.  When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  object, 
the  reprefentation  of  it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  hov/- 
ever  lively,  is  merely  an  outline  ;  and  is  made  up  of 
thofe  circumflances,  which  really  flruck  us  moil  at 
the  moment  ;  while  others  of  lefs  importance  are 
obliterated.  The  impreffion,  indeed,  which  a  cir- 
cumstance makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  confiderably 
with  the  degree  of  a  perfon's  tafle;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  a  man  of  lively  conceptions,  who 
paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from 
the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fucceed  in  de- 
fcriptive  com.pofition. 

The  faCts  and  obfervations  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, are  applicable  to  conception,  a?  diflinguifhed 
from  imagination.     The  two  powers,  however,  are 
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very  nearly  allied  ;  and  are  frequently  fo  blended, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  alfo  many  general  fadts  which  hold  equally 
with  refpe£l  to  both.  The  obfervations  which  fol- 
low, if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number, 
and  might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  proprie- 
ty under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I 
(hall  have  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  courfe  of 
the  following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjects, 
which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  be- 
fore we  have  another  opportunity  of  conndering  this 
part  of  our  conftitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  fay  an  univerfal, 
doftrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination, which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it) 
is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  ob- 
jecl.  "  Perception,''  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  attended 
"  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  object ; 
"  memory,  with  a  belief  of  its  pafl  exiftence  ;  but 
"  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all  ;  and 
"  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchool-men,  appreheiifio 
*-'•  Jtmplex'' 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to  call  in 
queftion  a  principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally  re- 
ceived ;  yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  fpecifical  diftinc- 
tion  between  perception  and  imagination,  that  the 
former  is  ahvays  attended  with  belief,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  none  ;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagina- 
tion were  of  any  obje6:,  and  the  more  com.pletely 
that  objeft  occupied  the  attention,  the  lefs  fhould  we 
be  apt  to  believe  its  exiftence ;  for  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  is  employed  fe- 
parately  from  the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  with- 
drav/  the  attention  from  it,  the.  lav/s  which  regulate  its 
operation  will  be  moft  obvious  to  our  obfervation, 
and  v/ill  be  moft  completely  difcriminated  from  thofe 
which  are  charaderiftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
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mind.  So  very  different  however  is  the  fad:,  that  it 
is  matter  of  common  remark,  that  when  imagination 
is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objedfs  a 
real  exiflence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  mad- 
nefs  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in 
fpite  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the  abfurdity  of 
the  vulgar  ftories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  truft  them- 
felves  alone  with  their  own  imaginations  in  the  dark. 
That  imagination  is  in  thefe  initances  attended  with 
belief,  we  have  all  the  ^idence  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of;  for  we  feel  and  ad  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  ihould  do,  if  we  believed  that  the  ob- 
jefts  of  our  iattentionwere  real;  which  is  the  only 
proof  that  metaphyficians  produce,  or  can  produce, 
of  the  belief  which  accompanies  perception. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fad  that  I  wilh  to  eflablifh  is  fo 
(triking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion ; 
but  in  mod  cafes,  the  impreffion  which  the  objeds  of 
imagination  make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary,  and 
is  fo  immediately  correded  by  the  furrounding  ob- 
jects of  perceijtion,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence 
our  condud.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no 
belief ;  and  the  conclufion  is  furely  juil  in  moil  cafes, 
if  by  belief  we  mean  a  permanent  conviction  which 
influences  our  condud.  But  if  the  word  is  ufed  in 
the  fl:rid  logical  fenfe,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after 
the  mofi  careful  attention  to  what  I  experience  in 
myfelf,  that  the  exercife  both  of  conception  and  ima- 
gination is  always  accompanied  with  a  belief  that 
their  objcds  exifl:*.     When  a  painter   conceives  the 

*  As  the  foregoing  reafoning,  though  fatisfadlory  to  myfelf, 
»  has  not  appeared  equally  fo  to  feme  of  my  friends  ;  I  Ihould  wifh 
the  reader  to  confider  the  remarks  u  hich  I  now  offer,  as  amount- 
ing rather  to  a  query,  than  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguipents 
which  I  have  ilated,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  doctrine  con- 
cerning imagination,  appears  to  m.e  to  be  authorifed,  in  fome 
meafun  ,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a  different 
fubJe^B;  .''  In  confidering  thofe  fudden  buries  of  peffion,  which  lead 
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face  and  figure  of  an  abfent  friend,  in  order  to  draw 
his  pidure,  he  believes  for  the  moment  that  his 
friend  is  before  him.  The  belief,  indeed,-  is  only- 
momentary  ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our 
waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  Heady  and  undivided  at- 
tention to  any  object  we  conceive  or  imagine  ;  and, 
as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagination  is  over, 
the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find 
that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs   the  objecls   of   thefe 

us  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objefts,  he  endeavours 
to  fhew,  that  wc  have,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  momentary  belief  that  the 
objeft  is  ahve.  *'  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  ^"  it  feems  to  me  impoiTi- 
"  ble,  that  there  (hould  be  refentment  againfl;  a  thing,  which,  at 
"  that  very  moment,  is  confidered  as  inanimate  ;  and  confequently 
"  incapable  either  oF  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  puniihed. — There 
"  muft,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion  or  con- 
"  ception,  that  the  objeft  of  oar  refentment  is  capable  of  punifh- 
"  ment." 

In  another  pafTage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that,  "  men  may 
"  be  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  fpecula- 
"  tion,  they  rejedl." 

"  I  knew  a  man,"  (fays  he,)  "  who  wns  as  much  convinced  as 
"  any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the 
"  dark  :  yet  he  could  not  fieep  4fi  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into 
"  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply 
"  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impollible.  Yet  his  phiiofophy  con- 
"  vinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  vrhen 
**  alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreafonablc  belief,  which 
"  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nurfeiy,  ftuck  fo  faft  as  to  govern 
"  his  conduct,  in  oppolition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a  philoio- 
"  pher,  and  a  man  of  fenfe." 

"  There  are  a  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battle- 
"  ment  of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear  ;  while  their  reafon 
"  convinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when 
**  ftanding  upon  the  ground." 

Thefe  fads  are  eafily  explicable,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  when- 
ever the  objefts  of  imagination  cngrofs  the  attention  whoiiy, 
(which  they  may  do,  in  oppolition  to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with 
refpeftto  their  non-exillence,)  they  produce  a  temporary  belief  of 
their  reality. — Indeed,  in  the  laft  paffage,  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  ad- 
mit this  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for,  to  fay  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of 
apparitions,  beheves  hi mfelf. to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time) 
that  the  objects  of  his  imagination  are  real. 
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powers  at  pleafure  ;  and  therefore  we  learn  ta  confi- 
der  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which  have  no 
feparate  and  independent  exiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a  fpeculative  difbelief, 
as  I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiitence  of  an  ob- 
je6l,  with  a  contrary  momentary  behef,  may  per- 
haps be  more  readily  admitted,  If  the  following  ex- 
periment be  confidered  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
feen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 
In  this  cafe,  a  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  ^the 
principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment 
made  before,  has  fo  ftrong  a  fpeculative  conviction 
of  the  non-exiflence  of  the  obje£t  in  that  place  where 
he  fees  its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put 
his  finger  to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  appre- 
henfion  of  injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were 
pofTible  for  the  obferver  to  banifh  completely  from 
his  thoughts  all  the  circumflances  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  per- 
ception ;  would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  rea^ 
lity  ;  and  would  he  not  expect  the  fame  confequences 
from  touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a 
ftate  of  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwer- 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  follow  ;  that  the  effed 
of  the  perception,  while  it  engages  the  attention 
completely  to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief;  and  that 
the  fpeculative  diibelief,  according  to  which  our 
condud  in  ordinary  cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult 
of  a  recollection  of  the  various  circumflances  with 
which  the  experiment  is  accompanied. 

If,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  I  have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap» 
pearance  exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  effect  is 
the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumflances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit 
our  attention  folely  to  v/hat  we  perceive :  for  here 
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the  belief,  v/hich  is  the  firll  efFe<B:  of  the  perception, 
alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  condud,  be- 
fore reflexion  has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingc- 
nius  optical  deception,  which  v/as  lately  exhibited 
in  this  city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to 
the  fpeclator  ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold 
of  it  with  his  hand,  a  ftroke  was  aimed  at  him  bv 
the  image  of  a  dagger.  If  a  perfon  who  has  {ttn 
this  experiment  is  afl^ed,  in  his  cooler  moments, 
whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  faw 
to  be  real,  he  v/ill  readily  anfwer  in  the  negative ; 
and  yet  the  accurate  ftatement  of  the  fact  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  the  firfl  and  proper  efFedt  of  the  percep- 
tion is  belief;  and  that  the  diibehef  he  feels,  is  the 
eife6l  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpeculative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  re- 
fped:  to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to 
be  analogous  to  our  fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  exig- 
ence of  the  obje6:  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical 
deception  ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagi- 
nation are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind 
exclufively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by 
the  optical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to 
our  perception,  and  is  v/ithdrawn  from  the  circum- 
itances  in  v/hich  the  experiment  is  made*. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  cir- 
cuftance  with  refped:  to  the  belief  accompanying  per- 
ception, which  it  appears  to  me  neceflary  to  ftate, 
in  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  dodrine  on  that  fub- 
je6t  completely  fatisfaclory.  He  has  (hewn,  that 
certain  fenfations  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  ac- 
companied with  an  irrefiilible  behef  of  the  exiflence 
of  certain  quahties  of  external  objeds.     But  this  law 

*  It  may  appear  to  foms  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  fuperiiuous,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  infmuate  by  the  foregoing  illuftrations,  that 
the  relation  between  perception  and  ima^anation  has  the  mofl:  dif- 
tant  analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  object,  and  tlie 
perception  of  its  optical  iiaage, 
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extends  no  farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence  of 
the  quahty  ;  that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel 
the  correfponding  (enfation.  Whence  is  it  then, 
that  we  afcribe  to  the  quahty,  an  exiftence  indepen- 
dent of  our  perception  ?  I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do 
this  by  experience  alone.  We  find  that  we  cannot, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination,  difmifs  or  recall  the 
perception  of  an  external  objed.  If  I  open  my  eyes, 
I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profped 
which  is  before  me.  I  learn,  therefore,  to  afcribe 
to  the  objeds  of  my  fenfes,  not  only  an  exiftence  at 
the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  independent  and  a 
permanent  exiftence. 

It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  do6i:rine,  that  in 
fieep,  when  (as  I  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  afterward 
fliew)  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence, 
the  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  re- 
gulated by  us,  w^e  afcribe  to  the  objects  of  imagina- 
tion an  independent  and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we 
do  when  awake  to  the  obje£ls  of  perception.  The 
fame  thing  happens  in  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs,  in 
which  a  particular  idea  takes  pofleftion  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  occupies  it  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing 
elfe.  Indeed,  madnefs  feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife 
entirely  from  a  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will  over  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts ;  in  confe- 
quence of  which,  the  objeds  of  imagination  appear 
to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  volition  ; 
and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, miftaken  for  realities. 

Numberlefs  other  illuftratlons  of  the  fame  general 
fact  occur  to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  connect  the  doctrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni- 
verlally  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftindion  between  the  original  and  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to 
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every  one  who  has  the  llightefl:  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to 
experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion 
in  two  dimenfions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  diftances  at  which  objeds 
are  placed  from  the  eye,  are  propofitions  which  no- 
body, I  prefume,  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  fcience, 
will  be  difpofed  to  controvert.  In  what  manner  we 
are  enabled,  by  a  comparifon  betVv'een  the  percep- 
tions of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to  extend  the  pro- 
vince of  the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of  qualities  ori- 
ginally perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only,  optical 
writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it  is  not 
neceflary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  any 
particular  details  with  refped  to  their  reafonings  on 
the  fubjed.  It  is  fumcient  for  me  to  remark,  that, 
according  to  the  received  dodrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experi- 
ence, figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  ob- 
jeds and  of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed 
from  the  organ  ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge 
we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and 
diftances,  feems,  from  early  and  coniiant  habits,  to 
be  an  inftantaneous  perception  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes, 
it  implies  an  exercife  of  the  judgment,  being  found- 
ed on  a  comparifon  of  a  variety  of  different  circum- 
ftances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confe- 
quence, that  the  knowledge  v/e  obtain,  by  the  eye, 
of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exer- 
cife of  conception,  according  to  the  dehnition  of  that 
power  which  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary 
difcourfe,  indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knov/ledge,  on 
account  of  the  inifantaneoufnefs  v/ith  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, to  the  power  of  perception  ;  but  if  the  com- 
mon dodrine  on  the  fubjed  be  juif,  it  is  the  refult 
of  a  complex  operation  of  the  mind  ;  comprehend- 
ing, firft,  the  perception  of  thofe  quahties,  which 
are  the  proper  and  original  objeds  of  fight  ;  and. 
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fecondly,  the  conception  of  thofe  tangible  qualities 
of  which  the  original  perceptions  of  fight  are  found 
from  experience  to  be  the  figns.  The  notions, 
therefore,  we  form,  by  means  of  the  eye,  of  the 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  diftances  of 
thefe  objeds  from  the  organ,  are  mere  conceptions ; 
ftrongly,  and  indeed  indifTolubly,  alTociated,  by  ear- 
ly and  conltant  habit,  with  the  original  perceptions 
of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prof- 
pe£t,  the  various  diilances  at  which  all  its  different 
parts  are  placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  whole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  perceiv- 
ed as  immediately,  and  as  inftantaneoufly,  by  the 
mind,  as  the  coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the 
retina.  The  truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is, 
that  this  variety  of  diftance,  and  this  immenfity  of 
extent,  are  not  objeds  of  fenfe  but  of  conception ; 
and  the  notions  we  form  of  them  when  our  eyes  are 
open,  differ  from  thofe  we  fliould  form  of  them  with 
our  eyes  fhut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  {Readi- 
ly in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  ftrongly  alToci- 
ated with  the  fenfations  of  colour,  and  with  the  ori- 
ginal perceptions  of  fight. — This  obfervation  will  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  if  it  is  confidered,  that, 
by  a  fkilful  imitation  of  a  natural  landfcape,  in  a 
common  fliew-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the 
fame  notions  of  variety  of  diflance,  and  even  of  im- 
menfe extent,  as  if  the  original  fcene  were  prefented 
to  our  fenfes :  and  that,  although,  in  this  cafe,  we 
have  a  fpeculative  conviction  that  the  fphere  of  our 
vifion  only  extends  to  a  few  inches  ;  yet  fo  flrong  is 
the  aiTociation  between  the  original  perceptions  of 
light,  and  the  conceptions  vv^hich  they  habitually 
produce,  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  us,  by  any  effort 
of  our  v/ill,  to  prevent  thefe  conceptions  from  taking 
place. 

From  thefe  obfervatlons  it  q^pcars,  that  when  the 
coTiceptioDS  of  i:h(t  mind  are  rendered  Pieady  and  per- 
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manent,  by  being  ilroi^gly  afibciated  with  any  fenfi- 
ble  imprelTion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than 
our  adual  perceptions  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were 
poffible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  fhut,  to  keep  up,  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  objedl:, 
we  fhould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe 
that  the  obje6l  was  piefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that,  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illu- 
nons  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  efteds 
on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  corredled  by 
the  objects  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our  per- 
ceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarming 
to  a  perfon  impreifed  with  the  vulgar  ftories  of  appa- 
ritions, as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  af- 
fords to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing  and 
prolonging  their  exiilence,  by  attaching  themxfelves 
to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the  eye. 
— In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog,  v/e 
are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a  crow  for  a  man  ;  and 
the  conception  we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  of  the 
human  figure,  is  much  more  diilinQ;  and  much  more 
ileady,  than  it  would  be  poilible  for  us  to  form,  if 
we  had  no  fenfible  objed  before  us  ;  infomuch  that 
when  on  a  more  attentive  obfervation,  the  crow 
{brinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find  it  impoflible, 
by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  which  a 
moment  before  we  feem.ed  to  perceive. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  eftecls  which 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  m.ind, 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be.  During  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  I 
acknowledge,  that  v/e  have  a  general  conviction  that 
the  v/hole  is  a  fi6tion ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  v/hich  are  fome- 
tlmes  produced  by  the  diftreffcs  of  the  ftage,  take 
their  rife,  in  mod  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief, 
that  the  diflrefles  are  real.     I  fav,  in  moft  cafes ;  be- 
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caufe,  I  acknowledge,  that  independently  of  any 
fuch  belief,  there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a  faith- 
ful expreffion  of  any  of  the  paflions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon 
this  fuppofition,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread 
we  feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of 
a  tower* .  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general  convic- 
tion, that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  ex- 
peri€nce  ;  but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagina- 
tion are  fo  powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  be- 
fore reflexion  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

*  With  refpcft  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  looking  down 
from  t;he  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  effects 
of  habit  in  gradually  deftroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
operates  in  this  eafe,  feems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command  over 
Qur  thoughts^  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  precipice  before  us,  and  direcft  it  to  any  other  obje6l  at  plea- 
fare.  It  is  thus  that  the  mafon  and  the  failor  not  only  can  take 
precautions  for  their  own  fafety,  but  remain  completely  mailers  qf 
taemfdves  in  fituations  where  other  men,  engrolTed  with  their 
imaginary  danger,  would  experience  a  total  fufpenlion  of  their  fa- 
culties. Any  llrong  paffion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces, 
£br  the  moment,  the  fame  effeft  with  habit.  A  perfon  alarmed 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the 
tjp  of  a  houfe,  by  a  path  v>^hich,  at  another  time,  he  would  have 
confidered  as  impracticable  ;  and  foldiers,  in  mounting  a  breach, 
are  faid  to  have  fometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a 
route  which  appeared  inaccefiible  after  their  violent  paflions  had 
fubfided.  j  J"' 
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CHAPTER      FOURTH. 
Of  Abftraftioii. 
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SECTION    I 


General    Obfervations  on  this  Faculty  of  the    Mind, 


^  ^  1  ^  HE  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  words, 
J[  the  origin  of  thofe  claffes  of  objects  which,  in 
the  fchools,  are  called  genera^  2ind /pedes ,  has  bten 
confidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  mod 
difficult  problems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of  it 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  DifTertation  on 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equal- 
ly fmiple  and  fatisfadory. 

''  The  aflignation,*'  (fays  he)  "  of  particular 
*^  names,  to  denote  particular  objects  ;  that  is,  the 
^'  inftitution  of  nouns  fubftantive  ;  would  probably 
^^  be  one  of  the  firft  fleps  towards  the  formation  of 
*•'  Language.  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering 
"  fheltered  the  favage  from  the  weather  ;  the  parti- 
*'  cular  tree,  whofe  fruit  relieved  his  hunger  ;  the 
"  particular  fountain,  whofe  water  allayed  his  third  ^ 
*'  would  fird  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave, 
*'  tree,  fountain  ;  or  by  whatever  other  appellations 
"  he  might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to 
*^  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged 
"  experience  of  this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve, 
"  and  his  necelTary  occafions  obliged  him  to  make 
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"  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
''  fountains  ;  he  would  naturally  beflow  upon  each 
"  of  thofe  new  objefts,  the  fame  name  by  which  he 
^^  had  been  accuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar  objedl 
''  he  was  (irft  acquainted  with.  And  thus,  thofe 
'-  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of 
'^  individuals,  would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become 
'^  the  common  name  of  a  multitude*." 

^'  It  is  this  application'*  (he  continues)  "  of  the 
^'  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  number  of  objects, 
"^  whofe  refembiance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of 
''  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expreflfes 
''  it,  thatfeems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to 
^^  the  formation  of  thofe  claifes,  and  alTortments, 
"  which,  in  thefchools,  are  cdWed genera  dLud/pecles; 
"  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rouf- 
''^  feau  finds  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
'•  the  origin.  What  conditutes  a  /pedes,  is  merely 
•^^  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of 
"  refembliuice  to  one  another  ;  and,  on  that  account, 
"  denominated  by  a  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be 
'•  applied  to  exprefs  any  oneof  them|." 

This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  in 
forming  clafTifications  of  external  objeds,  receives 
fome  illuftration  from  a  hd:  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a  fmall  illand  called  Wateeoo, 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Friendly  LTands.  "  The  inhabitants,''  fays  he, 
"  were  atraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor 
^'  did  they  form  the  lead  conception  of  their  nature. 

*  The  fame  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  forma- 
tion oi genera,  is  given  by  the  Abbe  de  Condillac. 

'^  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d'^t'hre  le  premier  arbre  que  nor.s 
"  hii  montrons.  Un  fecond  arbre  qu'il  voit  cnfuite  lui  rapelle  la 
"  meme  idee  ;  il  lui  donne  le  meme  nom  ;  de  meme  a  un  troifi- 
'*  erne,  a  un  quatrieme,  et  voilk  le  mot  d'y^rbre  donne  d'abord  a 
"  un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de  claiTe  ou  de  genre, 
**  une  idee  abilraite  qui  cornprend  tous  les  arbres  en  general." 

f  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  Mr. 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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*'  But  the  flieep  and  goats  did  net  furpafs  the  limits 
^'  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us  to  under  (land 
"  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear," 
he  adds,^  ^'  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance 
*'  could  ever  make  fo  (Irange  a  milbake,  there  not 
"  being  the  mod  diitant  fimilitude  between  a  (lieep  or 
"  goat,  and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people 
"  feemed  to  knov/  nothing  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
*'  other  land  animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds. 
^'  Our  flieep  and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very 
"  different  creatures  from  the  two  firil,  and  therefore 
"  they  inferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter 
"  clafs,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  confider- 
"  able  variety  of  fpecies.'* — I  v^^ould  add  to  Cook's 
very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  miftake  of  th^fe 
iilanders  probably  did  not  arife  from  their  confider- 
ing  a  fheep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  flriking  re- 
femblance  to  a  bird,  than  to  the  two  claiTes  of  quadru- 
peds with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  but  to  the 
want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch  as  quadruped^  compre- 
hending thefe  two  fpecies  ;  which  men  in  their  fitua- 
tion  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  perfon 
who  had  only  feen  one  individual  of  each  fpecies, 
would  think  of  an  appellative  to  exprefs  both,  inllead 
of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  confequence 
of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a  ge- 
neric name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which  it 
was  not  unnaiural  for  them  to  refer  any  nev/  animal 
they  met  with. 

The  clailification  of  diita-ent  objects  fuppofes  a 
pov/er  of  attending  to  forae  of  their  qualities  or  attri- 
butes, without  attending  to  the  reft ;  for  no  two  ob- 
jects are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  diHer- 
€nce  ;  and  no  alTortment  or  arrangement  can  be 
formed  among  things  not  perfectly  alike,  but  by  lof- 
ing  fight  of  their  diftinguifhing  peculiarities,  and  li- 
miting the  attention  to  chofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  them,  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of 
attending    feparately    to   things  v/bich    our    fenfes 
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prefent  to  us  in  a  ftate  of  union,  we  never  could  have 
had  any  idea  of  number;  for,  before  we  can  confider 
different  objeds  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  necelTary 
that  we  (hould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  them  one 
common  name;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  fhould 
reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  various  ob- 
jeds, for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are, 
at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and  number 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view 
of  them  that  1  chufe  to  take.  I  may  reckon  fuccef- 
fively  the  number  of  fheep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of 
elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches;  or  I  may  firft  reckon  the 
number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of  trees; 
or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all  the  orga- 
nifed  fubftances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to  me.  But 
whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  claffihcation 
proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objeds  numbered  to- 
gether, muff  be  confidered  in  thofe  refpeds  only  in 
which  they  agree  with  each  other;  and  that,  if  I  had 
no  power  of  feparating  the  combinations  of  fenfe, 
I  never  could  have  conceived  them  as  forming  a  plu- 
rality. 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or 
attributes  of  an  objed  apart  from  the  reft ;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the 
underftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinations 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguifhed  by  logicians 
by  the  hame  of  ahJiraBion,  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability  I  fhall  not 
now  inquire,)  to  form  the  charaderiftical  attribute  of 
a  rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intimately  conned- 
ed  with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers,  is  be- 
yond difpute.  And,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear 
from  the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  pro- 
per management  of  it  conduces  to  thefuccefs  of  our 
philofophical  purfuits,  and  of  our  general  condud  in 
life. 
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The  fubferviency  of  abftradion  to  the  power  of 
reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  poetical  or  creative  imagination,  fhall  be  after- 
wards fully  illuflrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  ab(lra6i:ion  is  the 
ground-work  of  claifification,  without  this  faculty  of 
the  mind  we  Ihould  have  been  perfediy  incapable  of 
general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ;  and  that 
fome  of  the  mod  ufeful  branches  of  fcience,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  m.athematics,  in  which 
the  very  fubjeds  of  our  reafoning  are  abflradions  of 
the  underftanding,  could  never  have  poffibly  had  an 
exiflence.  With  refpe6t  to  the  fubferviency  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lefs  obvious, 
that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by 
experience;  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modify  things  which  really  exid,  fo  as  to  produce 
new  wholes  of  his  own;  fo  every  exertion  v/hich  he 
thus  makes  of  his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of 
abftradion  in  decompofmg  and  feparating  aduai 
combinations.  And  it  was  on  this,  account  that,  in 
the  chapter  on  Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  dif- 
tinclion  between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fim- 
pie  and  uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion, which  (ai  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ 
the  word  in  thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combina- 
tion of  various  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  difference  between  the  abftraclions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  imagination.  And,  if  I  am  not  miflaken, 
it  is  a  diftinftion  which  has  not  been  fufliciently  at- 
tended to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  In  every 
inftance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming 
new  wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  it  is  evidently  neceffary  that  the 
poet  or  the  painter  fliould  be  able  to  ftate  to  himfelf 
the  circumftances  abflraded,  as  feparate  objefts  of 
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conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  eve- 
ry  cafe  in  which  abflradion  is  fubfervient  to  the  pow- 
er of  reafoning;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we 
can  rcafon  concerning  one  quaHty  or  property  of  an 
objed  abflrafted  from  the  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
we  find  it  impoffible  to  conceive  it  feparately.  Thus, 
I  can  reafon  concerning  extenfion  and  figure,  without 
any  reference  to  colour;  although  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, if  a  perfon  poiielfed  of  fight  can  make  extenfion 
and  figure  Heady  objefts  of  conception,  without  con- 
nediiig  with  them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this 
always  ovv^ing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned) 
merely  to  the  ailbciation  of  ideas;  for  there  are  cafes, 
in  which  we  can  reafon  concerning  things  feparately, 
which  it  is  impoiTibie  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo 
conftituted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus,  w^e  can  rea- 
fon concerning  length,  abftraded  from  any  other 
dimeniion  ;  although,  furely,  no  underftanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  obje^l  of  concep- 
tion. And,  by  the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  arc  apt  to 
commit,  in  explaining  the  firft  principles  of  geome- 
try. By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  firft  definitions, 
they  lead  the  ftudent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to 
notions  which  are  extremely  mifterious;  and  to 
ftrain  povv-ers  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what 
cannot  poffibly  be  made  an  object  of  conception.  If 
thefe  definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touch- 
ed upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  direded  to  ge- 
ometrical reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately 
perceive,  that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de- 
monftrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them;  and  that 
the  human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafon- 
ing concerning  things  feparately,  which  are  always 
prefented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception 
and  conception,  in  a  ftate  of  union.  Such  ablfrac- 
tions,  in  truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of 
mankind:  and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  in- 
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fenfibly  formed.  When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the 
length  of  a  room,  in  contradiftindion  to  its  breadth; 
or  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two 
objeds  ;  he  forms  exaclly  the  fame  abflradlion,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Euchd  is  his  fecond  definition  ; 
and  which  mod  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it 
neceffary  to  illuflrate  by  prohx  metaphyseal  difqui- 
fitions. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpe6l  to  the 
nature  and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notv/ithftanding  its  eifential  fubferviency  to  every  a6l 
of  claiTification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed, 
although  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  in- 
dividual obje6l.  Although,  for  example,  we  had 
never  feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  ftill  have  been 
able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its 
other  properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to 
fuppofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abftraftion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalifation, 
is  necelTary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
and  fpecies  ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  lliew, 
that  although  generalifation  without  abflradion  is 
impoflible  ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed, 
as  to  be  able  to  abftra£t,  without  being  capable  of 
generalifing.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpofes 
which  I  have  at  prefent  in  view.  '; 
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SECTION     IL 


Of  the  ObjeBs  of  our  Thoughts^  when  we  employ  ge- 
neral Therms, 

ROM  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
philofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  objedls 
are  perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe :  an  opi- 
nion of  which  I  alreadv  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin,  from  certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The  fame 
train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  all  our  other  intelle£lual  operations,  there 
exifl  in  the  mind  certain  ideas  diftind  from  the  mind 
itfelf;  and  that  thefe  ideas  are  the  obje6ls  about 
which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  When  I  recol- 
lect, for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  at^fent  friend^ 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  immediate  objed:  of  my 
thought  is  an  idea  of  my  friend ;  which  I  at  firfl  re- 
ceived by  my  fenfes,  and  which  I  have  been  enabled 
to  retain  in  the  mind  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
When  I  form  to  myfelf  any  imaginary  combination 
by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is  fuppofed,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  parts  which  I  combine,  exifted 
previouily  in  the  mind  ;  and  furnifii  the  materials  on 
which  it  is  the  province  of  imagination  to  operate. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe  the  important  remark,  that 
all  thefe  notions  are  Vv^holly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is 
impofTible  to  produce  a  Ihadow  of  evidence  in  fup- 
port  of  them ;  and  that,  even  although  we  were  to 
admit  their  truth,  they  would  not  render  the  pheno- 
mena in  queftion  more  intelligible.     According  to 
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his  principles,  therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  fup- 
pofing,  that,  in  any  one  operation  of  the  mind,  there 
exifts  in  it  an  objed  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf ; 
and  all  the  common  expreffions  which  involve  fuch  a 
fuppofition,  are  to  be  confidered  as  unmeaning  cir- 
cumlocutions, which  ferve  only  to  difguife  from  us 
the  real  hiftory  of  the  intelledual  phenomena*. 

*  In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenlions  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning, 
in  his  reafonings  againfl:  the  ideal  theory,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
explain,  a  little  more  fully  than  I  have  done  in  the  text,  in  vvhat 
fenfe  he  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  ideas  :  for  the  meaning 
vrhich  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  difcourfe,  dif- 
fers widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philofophers 
whofe  opinion  he  controverts.  This  explanation  I  (hall  give  in  his 
own  words  : 

**  In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  concep- 
**  tion,  apprehenfion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing, 
**  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  diftinft  idea,  is  to  conceive  it 
**  diftin£lly.  To  hare  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all.— - 
**  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  no  man  can 
**  poflibly  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas.'* 

"  According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  ideaj  it 
**  does  not  fignify  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or 
**  conception,  but  fome  objed  of  thought.  Of  thefe  obj  efts  of 
**  thought  called  ideas,  different  fefts  of  philofophers  have  given 
**  very  different  accounts." 

"  Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exiflent ;  others  to  be  in  the 
"  divine  mind  ;  others  in  our  own  minds  ;  and  others  in  the  brain, 
*'  or  fenforium." 

*'  The  Peripatetick  fyftem  of  fpecies  and  phantafms,  as  well  as 
**  the  Platonick  fyftem  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 
**  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  muft  be  fome  objeft  that 
**  really  exifts  ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  fomething  to 
**  work  upon.  Whether  this  immediate  objeft  be  called  an  idea 
**  with  Plato,  or  a  phantafm  or  fpecies  with  Ariftotle  ;  whether 
**  it  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impreffions  of 
**  external  objefts,  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  prefent  argument.** 
Ibid. 

"  So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philofophers, 
"  that,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  moft,  a  verj'^  ftrange  pa- 
**  radox,  or  rather  a  contradi6lion,  that  men  fhould  think  with- 
**  out  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiftion  arifes  from 
*'  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a  thing  means 
"  only  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  moft  common  meaning  of 
**  the  word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought; 
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"  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know/'  (fays  this  excellent 
philofopher,)  "  how  we  perceive  diftant  objects  ; 
"  how  we  remember  things  pad  ;  how  we  imagine 
"  things  that  have  no  exiltence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
"  feera  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations  :  they  are 
^'  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  opera- 
"  tion  ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  percep- 
"  tion  of  things  prefent,  and  in  contad  with  the 
"  percipient ;  and  feehng  is  an  operation  fo  fami- 
"  liar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but 
may  ferve  to  explain  other  operations." 
"  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is 
as  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things 
which  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things 
may  be  in  contad,  without  any  feeling  or  percep- 
tion ;  there  mull  therefore  be  in  the  percipient,  a 
power  to  feel,  or  to  perceive.     How  this  power 
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*'  is  produced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond 
"  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.     As  Httle  can  we 


"  know,  whether  this  power  muft  be  limitted  to 
things  prefent,  and  in  contad  with  us.  Neither 
can  any  man  pretend  to  prove,  that  the  Being 
who  gave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  prefent, 
may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  dif- 
tant, to  remember  things  paft,  and  to  conceive 
things  that  never  exifted*." 
In  another  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Reid  has  occafion 

to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 

<*  which  k  undoubtedly  a  contradiftion.  But  an  idea,  according 
"  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  philofophers,  is  not  thought, 
"  but  an  objedl  of  thought,  which  really  exifts,  and  is  perceived, 
"  &c."     Ibid. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  ufe  of  the 
word  idea  in  Hating  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  uniformly  in 
the  popular  fcnfe,  and  not  in  the  phllofophical  fenfe,  as  now  ex- 
plained :  it  would  be  better,  perhaps  to  avoid  it  altogether ;  but 
1  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo,  without  adopting  unufual  modes 
of  exprefiion.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  ufed  it  with  due  cau- 
tion. 

*   ElTays  on  thelntelledlual  Powers. 
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lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  under  (landing,  there  mult  be  an  object  of 
thought,  which  really  exiils  while  we  think  of  it. 
His  remarks  on  this  fubjecl,  which  are  highly  inge- 
nious and  fatisfa6lory,  are  contained  in  his  account 
of  the  different  theories  concerning  conception*. 

As  in  all  the  antient  metaphyfical  fyftems  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of 
our  external  perceptions)  that  every  exertion  of 
thought  implies  the  exiftence  of  an  object  diftind: 
from  the  thinking  being ;  it  naturally  occured,  as  a 
very  curious  queftion,  What  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jedt  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
general  fpeculation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term  ? 
When  I  think  of  any  particular  obje£l  which  I  have 
formerly  perceived,  fuch  a  particular  friend,  a  par- 
ticular tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  a  picture  or  reprefentation  of 
fuch  objedts ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by 
the  ideal  theory  of  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we 
formerly  called  Conception,  if  not  perfectly  fatis- 
factory,  is  at  leafl  not  wholly  unintelHgible.  But 
what  account  fhall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of 
this  theory,  of  the  objects  of  my  thoughts,  when 
I  employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  ge- 
neric terms  ?  For,  that  all  the  things  I  have  ever  per- 
ceived are  individuals  ;  and  confequently,  that  the 
ideas  denoted  by  general  words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exift,) 
are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation ;  is  not  only  felf-evident,  but 
almofl  an  identical  propofition. 

In  anfwer  to  this  quellion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at 
a  dill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that, 
although  thefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from 
any  obje«5ts  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an 
exiitence  independent  of  the  hun^an  mind,  and  are 

*   EfTavs  on  the  Intelle6lual  Powers. 
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no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underftanding,  of 
which  th  y  are  the  proper  objects,  than  material 
things  are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  ex- 
ternal perception  :  that,  as  all  the  individuals  which 
coinpofe  a  genus,  mud  pofTefs  fomething  in  common ; 
and  as  it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to 
that  genus,  and  are  diftinguifhable  by  the  fame  name, 
this  common  thing  forms  the  eflence  of  each  ;  and  is 
the  object  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafon  con- 
cerning the  genus.  They  maintained  alfo,  that  this 
common  ellence*,  notwithftanding  its  infeparable 
union  v/ith  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in 
itfelf  one,  and  indivifible. 

On  molt  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Arif- 
totle  feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that 
of  Plato.  The  language,  however,  which  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  employed  on  this  fubjed  was  different,  and 
gave  to  their  dodrines  the  appearance  of  a  wider  di- 
verfity  than  probably  exifled  between  their  opinions. 
While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  paflion  for  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  myfterious,  to  infift  on  the  incompre- 
henfible  union  of  the  fame  idea  or  effence,  with  a 
number  of  individuals,  without  multiplication  or  di- 
vifionj;   Ariflotle,  more   cautious,  and    aiming    at 

*  In  this  very  imperfedl  fl<:etch  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients 
concerning  univerfals,  I  have  fubllituted,  inllead  of  the  word  ideay 
the  virord  effence^  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modern  reader  the 
true  import  of  Plato's  expreffions.  The  v^^ord  ejfcntia  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  employed  by  Cicero  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Piatonifts  ufed 
the  word /V/i?<2.  See  Dr.  Reid's  EfTays  on  the  lntelle6:ual  Pow- 
ers. 

■\  "  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  (fays  Plato,)  "  is  that  which  makes 
^^  one  o{  the.  many  ;  which,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
"  its  own  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
**  number  ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 
"  the  fapie  :  fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the  thing, 
**  whatever  ihapes  it  may  affume,  and  under  whatever   difguife  it 

**  may  conceal  itfelf." Plato  in   Philebo;   (quoted  by  the 

Author  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.    loo, 
2d  edit.) 
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greater  perfpicuity,  contented  himfelf  with  faying, 
that  all  individuals  are  compofed  of  matter  and  form; 
and  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  poiTefTmg  a  common 
form,  that  different  individuals  belong  to  the  fame 
genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that,  as  the  matter, 
or  the  individual  natures  of  obje6ls  were  perceived 
by  fenfe  ;  fo  the  general  idea,  or  effence,  or  form, 
was  perceived  by  the  intelle(5l  ;  and  that,  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  engroffed  with  the 
former,  fo  the  latter  furnifhed  to  the  philofopher  the 
materials  of  his  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariflotle  on  the  fubjeft  of  ideas,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  exiflience.  That  the  matter  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  exifled  from  eternity,  was  a 
principle  which  both  admitted  ;  but  Plato  farther 
taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  is  an 
idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifled  from  eternity  ;  and 
that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according^  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made ; 
whereas  Ariflotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may 
exifl  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exifc 
without  matter*. 

*  In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
on  the  fiibjeft  of  ideas,  1  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whofe 
very  laborious  refearches  with  refpect  to  this  article  of  the  hiftory 
of  philofophy  are  well  known.  In  ftating  the  diflinftion,  how- 
everi  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  as  general  terms  as  pofTible  ;  as  the 
fubjeft  is  involved  in  much  obfcurity,  and  has  divided  the  opinions 
of  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  w'lU  find  the  refult  of  Bruc- 
ker's  inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [  F  ]. 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  inflance,  has  the  more  weight 
with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  mofl  material  refpe^ls  with  that  of 
Dr.  R.eid.  See  his  Effays  on  the  Intelleftual  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  conclufion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

A  very  different  account  of  Ariilotle's  doftrine,  in  thofe  parti- 
culars in  which  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  of  Pla- 
to, is  given  by  two  modern  writers  of  great  learning,  whofe  opin- 
ions are  juflly  entitled  to  much  refpecl,  from  their  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  Ariflotle^s  latter  Commentators  of  the  Alexandrian 

School. See   Origin  and    Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  f.  and 

Harris's  Hermes. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfals, 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  feems  to  have  approached  to  a  fpeculation  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin, 
and  which  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  prefent  age 
has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which  do  the  great- 
eft  honour  to  modern  genius*. 

Whether  this  ^oclrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Nominahfts,  (whofe  opinions 
I  (hall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether 
it  did  not  refemble  more,  a  dod:rine  maintained  by 
another  feci  of  fchoolmen  called  Conceptualifts,  I 
fhall  not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  queftion 
is  interefling  only  to  men  of  erudition ;  for  the 
knowledge  we  poffefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
lofophy,  is  too  imperfect  to  affift  us  in  the  farther 
profecution  of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminiih  the 
merit  of  thofe  philofophers  who  have,  in  modern 
times,  been  led  to  fimilar  conclufionsf. 

As  it  is  not  my  object,  in  this  w^ork,  to  enter  in- 
to hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  aeceffary  for 
illuilrating  the  fubjeds  of  which  I  treat,  I  fhall  pafs 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
Eclectic  philofophers,  (a  fe6l  which  arofe  at  Alexan- 
dria about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  re- 
concile the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concern- 
ing ideas.  The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  appear, 
to  which  their  fpeculations  led,  induced,  at  laft,  the 
more  cautious  and  modeft  inquirers  to  baniih  them 

It  is  of  no  confequence,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I  have 
at  prefent  In  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  contro- 
verted point  of  phllofophical  hiftory.  In  fo  far  as  the  ideal  theory 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  general  fpecu- 
lations are  carried  on,  it  Is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doftrines 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were  efTentlally  the  fame  ;  and  accordingly, 
what  1  have  faid  on  that  fubje<5l,  coincides  intlrely  with  a  pafl'age 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  "  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
!rua<re,"  vol.  i.  p.   ^8.   2d  edit. 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part   i,  feci.  7. 

t  See  Note  [G]. 
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entirely  from  Dialectics,  and  to  content  themfelves 
with  ftudying  the  arrangements  or  claffifications  of 
univerfals,  which  the  ancient  philofophers  had  made, 
without  engaging  in  any  metaphyfical  difquifitions 
concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry,  in  particular,  al- 
though he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fpeculated  much  on 
this  fubjeft ;  yet,  in  his  Introduction  to  Ariftotle's 
Categories,  waves  the  confideration  of  it  as  obfcure 
and  intricate.  On  fuch  queflions  as  thefe  ;  "  Whe- 
"  ther  genera  and  fpecies  exift  in  nature,  or  are  on- 
"  ly  conceptions  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and  (on  the 
"  fuppofition  that  they  exifl  in  nature)  whether 
"  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeCts  of  fenfe,  or  dif- 
''  joined  from  them  ?"  he  declines  giving  any  deter- 
mination. 

This  paflage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  is  an  ob- 
jeCt  of  curiofity ;  as,  by  a  fmgular  concurrence  of 
circumflances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
a  controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.  Amidfl 
the  diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  al- 
moft  entirely  loft  ;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers 
were  confined  to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dia- 
lectics, and  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  concerning 
the  Categories.  With  men  who  had  a  relifh  for  fuch 
difquifitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  paftage  already 
quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have  a  tendency  ra- 
ther to  excite  than  to  damp  curiofity  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  contro- 
verfy to  which  it  relates  continued,  during  the  dark 
ages,  to  form  a  favourite  fubjeCt  of  difcufiion.  The 
opinion  which  was  prevalent  was,  (to  ufe  the  fcho- 
laftic  language  of  the  times,)  that  univerfals  do  not 
exift  befo?'e  things,  nor  after  things,  but  in  things  ; 
that  is,  (If  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  commen- 
tary upon  expreftions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions.)  univerfal 
ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  exiftence  fepa- 
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rabl€  from  individual  objeds  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
could  not  have  exifted  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of 
time  ;  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
Stoicr.,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
formed  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com- 
parifon  of  particulars  :  but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confifl ;  or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fome- 
times  exprefs  themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are 
.  from  eternity  immerfed  in  matter. — — The  reader 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  de- 
tails, not  only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  obfervations  which  are  to  follow  ;  but  as  they 
relate  to  a  controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  em- 
ployed all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe  ; 
and  v/hich,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itfelf, 
deferves  the  attention  of  philofophers,  as  one  of  the 
mod  curious  events  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  ele- 
venth century ;  when  a  new  do6:rine,  or  (as  fome 
authors  think)  a  do6trine  borrowed  from  the  fchool 
of  Zeno,  was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus*;  and  foon 
after  very  widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abi- 
lities and  eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard.  According  to  thefe  philofo- 
phers, there  are  no  exillences  in  nature  correfpond- 
ing  to  general  terms ;  and  the  objeds  of  our  atten- 
tion in  all  our  general  fpeculations  are  not  ideas, 
but  words. 

In  coniequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchool- 
men  gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  feds :  one  ' 
of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard  ;  v.  iiiie  the  other  adhered  to   the  prin- 
ciples of  Ariftotle.     Of  thefe  feds,  the  former  are 

.  *  Sec  Note  [HI. 
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known  in  literary  hiflory  by  the  name  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts ;  the  latter,  by  that  of  the  Reaiifls. 

As  it  is  with  the  doclrine  of  the  Nominalifls  that 
my  own  opinion  on  this  fubjed;  coincides  ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences,  which 
appear  to  me  important,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  date 
it  as  clearly  and  precifely  as  I  am  able,  purfuing, 
however,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper 
names,  became  gradually  appellatives ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  extenfion  of  their  fignincatlon, 
they  would  exprefs,  when  applied  to  individuals, 
thofe  qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
genus.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  refped  to 
individuals  of  the  fame  genus,  there  are  two  clalfes 
of  truths  ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating  to  each 
individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a  confideration  of 
its  peculiar  and  diftinguiftiing  properties  ;  the  other, 
general  truths,  deduced  from  a  confideration  of  their 
common  qualities ;  and  equally  applicable  to  all  of 
them.  Such  truths  may  be  convenieitly  expref- 
fed,  by  means  of  general  terms  ;  fo  as  to  form  propo- 
fitions,  comprehending  under  them  as  many  particu- 
lar truths,  as  there  are  individuals  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  terms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be 
obtained ;  either  by  fixing  the  attention  on  one  in- 
dividual, in  fuch  a  manner  that  our  reafoning  may 
involve  no  circumftances  but  thofe  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  genus ;  or,  (laying  afide  entirely 
the  confideration  of  things,)  by  means  of  the  gene- 
ral terms  with  which  language  fupplies  us.  In  ei- 
ther of  thefe  cafes,  our  inveuigations  mud  neceilari- 
ly  lead  us  to  general  conclufions.  In  the  firft  cafe ; 
our  attention  being  limited  to  thofe  circumftances,  in 
which  the  fubjedi  of  our  reafoning  refembles  all 
other  individuals  of  the  fame  genus,  v/hatever  we  de- 
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monftrate  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjed  mufl  be  true  of 
every  other  to  which  the  fame  attributes  belong. 
In  the  fecond  cafe ;  the  fubjed  of  our  reafoning  be- 
ing expreil'ed  by  a  generic  word,  which  appHes  in 
common  to  a  number  of  individuals,  the  conchifion 
we  form  muft  be  as  extenfive  in  its  application,  as 
the  name  of  the  fubjecl  is  in  its  meaning.  The  for- 
mer procefs  is  analogous  to  the  praftice  of  geome- 
ters, who,  in  their  moft  general  reafonings,  direct 
the  attention  to  a  particular  diagram  :  the  latter,  to 
that  of  algebraifls,  who  carry  on  their  inveftigations 
by  means  of  fymbols*.  In  cafes  of  this  laft  fort, 
it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the  alfociation  of 
ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recal  fome  one  indi- 
vidual to  which  it  is  applicable  ;  but  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  neceffary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reafon- 
ing, that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  may 
be  ufeful  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general  terms, 
it  always  has  a  tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to  miflead 
us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a  judge  mufl 
neceifarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  (land  to 
each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fictitious  names  of 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius  ;  fo,  in  every  pro- 
cefs of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  mod 
likely  to  be  logically  juft,  when  the  attention  is  con- 
fined folely  to  figns ;  and  when  the  imagination  does 

*  Thefe  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  truths  proceed  on 
the  fame  principles  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  much  l$fs  different  from 
eich  other,  than  they  appear  to  be,  at  firft  view.  When  we  car- 
ry on  a  procefs  of  general  reafoning,  by  iixing  our  attention  on  a 
particular  individual  of  a  genus,  this  individual  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  merely  as  a  fign  or  reprefentative  ;  and  differs  from  any  other 
fign  only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a  certain  refemblance  to  the  things 
it  denotes. — The  ilraight  lines  Vv^hich  are  employed  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Euclid  to  reprefent  magnitude-j  in  general,  differ  from 
the  algebraical  expreffions  of  thefe  mr^gnitudes,  in  the  fame  re- 
fpe£ts  in  which  pifture-writing  differs  from  arbitrary  charafkers. 
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not  prefent  to  it  thofe  individual  obje6ls  which  may- 
warp  the  judgment  by  cafual  aflbciations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that,  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procelTes  of  reafon- 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  objeds  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accomplilh  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting  for 
thefe  obje6ls,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns.  The 
difference  between  the  employment  of  language  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  claffes 
or  genera,  is ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe  of  words 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  optional;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  effentially  neceffary.  This  obfervation 
deferves  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  it  has  contributed  to  miHead  fome  of  the  Re- 
alifts  ;  by  giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, in  thinking  about  univerfals,  however  conve- 
nient, is  not  more  neceffary  than  in  thinking  about 
individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  ancient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  elfence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  clafs^;  and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof- 
felTion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation;  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  faid  to  be  eifential  to  its  clafTification  with  that  par- 
ticular genus;  but  as  all  clalTifications  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceifarily  follow, 
that  it  is  more  eifential  to  its  exigence  as  an  individu- 
al, than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accuflom- 
ed  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  v/ords,  (if  I  may 
borrow  the  language  of  modern  philofophy,)  this 
quality  forms  its  nominal,  but   not   its  real  effence. 

Thefe  obfervations  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fufficient 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all 
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converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries.  For  the  fake 
of  others,  to  whom  this  difquifition  may  be  new,  I 
have  added  the  following  illuflrations. 

I  fnall  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved,) that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms ;  and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  this  opinion  fhould  be  received.  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjed:,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  do6lrine  which 
I  am  then  to  propofe,  I  fhall,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogif- 
tic  theory  is  well-founded  ;  a  fuppofition  which,  al- 
though not  ftriclly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  accurate  for  the  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make 
of  it.  Take,  then,  any  flap  of  one  of  Euclid's  de- 
monflrations  ;  for  example,  the  firft  ftep  of  his  firfl 
proportion,  and  (late  it  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm. — 
''  All  Itraight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle 
'^  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another.'* 
'^  But  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from 
"  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference.  There- 
"  fore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D." — It  is  perfectly  mani- 
feft,'  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  concla- 
fion,  it  is  by  no  means  neceifary,  that  I  fhould  annex 
any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  A  B,  or  C  D,  or 
that  I  Ihould  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  equality^ 
or  by  a  circle^  its  centre^  and  its  circumference.  Every 
perlbn  mud  be  fatisfied,  that  the  truth  of  the  conclu- 
lion  is  neceflarily  implied  in  that  of  the  two  premifes; 
whatever  the  particular  things  may  be  to  which  thefe 
premifes  may   relate.     In  the  following  fyllogifm, 

too: ^'  All  men  muft  die;- — ^Peter  is   a  man;— 

"  therefore  Peter  mud  die  ;" — the  evidence  of  the 
conclufion  does  not  in  the  lead  depend  on  the  parti- 
cular notions  I  annex  to  the  words  7nan^  and  Peter  ; 
but  would  be  equally  complete,  if  v/e  were  to  fubfti- 
tute  indead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
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any  other  infignificant  characters. — "  All  X's  mufl 
«  die  ; — Z  is  an  X  ; — therefore  Z  muft  die  ;" — is  a 
fyiiogifm  which  forces  the  aflent  no  lefs  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  fyiiogifm  would 
be  equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of  the  word  die^  I 
were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that  the  language 
contains  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the  juflnefs 
of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceifary  that  I  fhould 
underftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpedt  to  fyllogifms,  might  be 
demonftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  manner, 
(and  I  may  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles,)  on 
which  thealgebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe 
letters,  the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of 
an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  af- 
fent  we  give  to  the  conclufion  of  a  fyiiogifm  does 
not  refult  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  different  proportions  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  but  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  words  iland  to  each  other. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  every  fyiiogifm,  the  inference 
is  only  a  particular  inftance  of  the  general  axiom, 
that  whatever  is  true  univerfally  of  any  fign,  mufl 
alfo  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that  fign  can 
be  employed  to  exprefs.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  every  pmcefs  of  reafoning  may  be  refolved  into  a 
feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows,  that  this  operation  of 
the  mind  furnifhes  no  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  correfponding  to  general  terms,  diftindt  from 
the  individuals  to  which  thefe  terms  are  applicable. 

Thefe  remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no 
means,  exhaufl  the  fubjeft  ;  for  there  are  various 
modes  of  reafoning,  to  which  the  fyllogiftic  theory 
does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
evidence   of  our   conclufions    appears    immediately 
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from  the  confideration  of  the  words  in  which  the  pre- 
iniles  are  exprelled ;  without  any  reference  to  the 
things  which  they  denote.  The  imperfect  account 
which  is  given  of  dedudive  evidence,  in  the  received 
fyilems  of  logic,  makes  it  impoffible  for  me,  in  this 
place,  to  profecute  the  fubjedl  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  forefee  a  vari- 
ety of  objections,  vvhich  may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eflablifh.  But,  without 
entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  mod, 
if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife  from  confounding 
reafoning,  or  deduction,  properly  fo  called,  with 
certain  other  intelledual  procefles,  which  it  is  neccf- 
fary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  inveitigation  of  truth. 
That  it  is  frequently  of  eflential  importance  to  us,  in 
our  fpeculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
words,  and  to  dired  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I  am 
very  ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I  alfert  is,  that, 
in  fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  confifl  of  that  procefs  of 
the  mind  which  is  properly  called  reafoning,  they 
may  be  carried  on  by  words  alone  ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  fam^e  thing,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation. 
What  I  mean  by  "  the  other  intellectual  procelfes 
*'  di{tin£t  from  reafoning,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  us 
"  fometimes  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,'* 
will,  1  hope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  re- 
marks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  practical  application  of  a  general  expreffion, 
is  frequently  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hy- 
pothefis  involves  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumuance,  fome  mathe- 
maticians of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt 
the  more  paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclufions.  With- 
out this  cautious  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity 
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in  the  ufe  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufficient  to  preferve 
us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is 
an  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  perfeftly 
diftindl  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning  ;  and  which  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  conducting  us  to  the  truth. 

In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoxical  conclufions,  as  in  algebra  ;  becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  ferve  as 
a  continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers.  Thefe 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety  of  re- 
lations among  the  quantities  under  confideration, 
which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  ex- 
prefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  we  are  not  confci- 
ous  of  any  effort  of  the  judgment  diftindl  from  a  pro- 
cefs of  reafoning.  As  every  geometrical  inveftiga- 
tion,  however,  may  be  expreifed  algebraically,  it  is 
manifeil,  that,  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra, 
there  is  an  exercife  of  the  intellectual  powers,  dif- 
tind  from  the  logical  procefs ;  although,  in  the  for- 
mer fcience,  it  is  rendered  fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  dia- 
grams, as  to  efcape  our  attention. 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  which 
exifts  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Abftraft- 
ing  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language ;  and 
fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  accur- 
ate, it  would  (till  be  neceifary  for  us,  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples, 
or  illuftrations,  in  order  to  correct  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions. — To  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a  number  of  the  fpeculative  abfurdities 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  be  eafily  traced. 

Befides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  in 
fome  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics  are 
entirely  exempted  ;  and  which  perpetually  tend  to 
lead  us   aflray  in  our   philofophical  inquiries.     Of 
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.thefe,  the  moil:  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the 
fignificatian  of  words,  which  renders  it  lo  dif^cuit  to 
avoid  employing  the  fame  expreilions  in  different 
ienfes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing.  This  fource  of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a 
.much  greater  degree,  to  aflecl  our  conclufions  in  me- 
taphyiics,  moials,  and  politics,  than  in  the  different 
.branches  of  natural  philofophy  ;  but,  if  w^e  except 
mathematics,  there  is  no  fcience  whatever,  in  which 
it  has  not  a  very  fenfible  influence.  In  algebra,  we 
may  proceed  with  perfeQ;  fafety  through  the  longeft 
inveiligations,  without  carrying  our  attention  beyontj 
the  iigns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  lad  refult.  But  in  the 
other  fcie.nces,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we 
have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate 
definitions,  and  have  rendered  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms 
perfed:ly  familiar  to  us  by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but 
feldomi  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  without 
danger  of  error.  In  many  cafes,  it  is  neced'ary  for 
us  to  keep  up,  during  the  whole  of  our  invefiiga- 
tions,  a  fcrupulous  and  conllant  attention  to  the  fig- 
nihcation  of  our  expreilions  ;  and,  in  molt  cafes,  this 
caution  in  the  ufe  of  words,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
effort  of  the  mind,  than  the  logical  procefs.  But  flill 
this  furnifnes  no  exception  to  the  general  dod:rine  al- 
ready delivered  ;  for  the  attention  we  find  it  neceffa- 
ry  to  give  to  the  import  of  our  words,  arifes  only 
from  the  accidental  circumffance  of  their  ambiguity, 
and  has  no  eilential  connexion  v/ith  that  procefs  of 
the  mind,  which  is  properly  called  reafoning  :  and 
which  confifts  in  the  inference  of  a  conclufion  from 
premifes.  In  all  the  fciences,  this  procefs  of  the 
mind  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  opera- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  Vv^ords,  (when  the  meaning  of  our 
expreilions  is  once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be 
carried  on  intirely  by  the  ufe  of  figns,  without  at- 
tending, during  the  time  of  the  procefs,  to  the 
things  fignified. 
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The  concluficn  to  which  the  foregoing  cbferva- 
tions  lead,  appears  to  iiie  to  be  decifive  of  the  quef- 
tion,  with  refpcct  to  the  objeclc  of  our  thoughts  when 
We  employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
words,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference 
to  their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftruraent 
of  thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafonirig; 
the  only  fhadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com- 
mon doftrine  on  the  fubject,  (I  mean  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  impoilibihty  of  explaining  this  pro- 
cefs  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothesis.)  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than  a  conviction  of 
this  impoffibility,  could  have  fo  long  reconciled  phi- 
lofophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  diredV 
evidence  ;  and  acknov/ledged  even  by  its  warmeil' 
defenders,  to  involve  much  diiEculty  and  myftery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this 
part  of  m.y  work,  into  a  particular  confideration  of 
the  practical  confequences  which  follow  from  the 
foregoing  doctrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  re- 
marking the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various  illudnition  ; 
and,,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of 
general  terms.  The  former  talent  is  neceffary,  not 
only  for  correcting  and  limiting  our  general  conclu- 
fions,  but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  knovvdedge, 
when  occafion  requires,  to  its  real  practical  ufe. 
The  latter  ferves  the  double  purpofe,  of  preventing 
our  attention  from  being  diftrafted  during  the  courfe 
of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the 
point  in  queilion  ;  and  of  diverting  the  attention 
from  thofe  conceptions  of  particular  objeds  and  par- 
ticular events  which  might  difturb  the  judgment,  by 
the  ideas  and  feehngs,  which  are  apt  to  be  aifociated 
with  them,  in  confequence  of  our  own  cafual  experi- 
ence. 

This  lad  obfervation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his 
object  is  not  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  the  un- 
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derllandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  imme- 
diate alfent ;  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to  clothe 
his  reafonings  in  that  fpecific  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  aflb- 
ciations  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert 
their  attention  from  a  logical  examination  of  his  ar- 
gument. A  procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exprelfed,  af- 
fords at  once  an  exercife  to  the  judgment,  to  the 
imagination,  and  to  the  paflions  ;  and  is  apt,  even 
when  loofe  and  inconfequential,  to  impofe  on  the 
bed  underftandings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfection  of  philofophical  lan- 
guage, confidered  either  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought,  or  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
others,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  exprelTions,  which, 
from  their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken 
the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination :  or,  in 
other  words,  it  confifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly 
as  poffible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra. 
And  hence  the  effects  which  long  habits  of  philofo- 
phical fpeculation  have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe, 
thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  neceflary  for 
the  exertions  of  the  poet  and  the  orator  ;  and  of 
gradually  forming  a  ftyle  of  compofition,  which 
they  who  read  merely  for  amufement,  are  apt  to 
cenfure  for  a  want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament. 
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SECTION     III. 


Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  modern  Philofophers 
on  the  Subjeci  of  the  foregoing  Sedion, 

AFTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofe 
abilities  and  eloquence  the  fe6t  of  NominaU 
ifts  had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplendid 
triumph,  the  fyftem  of  the  Realills  began  to  revive  ; 
and  it  was  foon  fo  completely  re-eflablifhed  in  the 
fchools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition, 
till  the  fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumflan- 
ces  were,  which  led  philofophers  to  abandon  a  doc- 
trine, which  feems  fo  ftrongly  to  recommend  itfeif 
by  its  fimpiicity,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive. 
Probably  the  heretical  opinions,  which  had  fubjed:- 
ed  both  Abelard  and  Rofcelinus  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  church,  might  create  a  prejudice  alfo  againft 
their  philofophical  principles  ;  and  probably  too,  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  principles  Vv^ere  ftated  and  de- 
fended, was  not  the  cleared  nor  the  mod  fatisfafto- 
ry*.  The  principal  caufe,  however,  I  am  difpof- 
ed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fed  of  Nominal- 
ifts,  was  their  want  of  fome  palpable  example,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  illuftrate  their  dodrine. 
It  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraifts  make  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations,  that 
Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  mod  fuccefsful  in 
explaining  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  indrument  of 
thought ;  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  alge- 
braical art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and 

*  The  great  argument  which  the  Nominalifts  employed  againfl 
the  exiftence  of  univerfals  was :  "  Entia  non  funt  multipHcanda 
**  praeter  neceffitatem." 
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Abelard  mufi  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceiHty  of 
conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocu- 
tions ;  and  mud  have  found  confiderable  difficulty  in 
Hating  it  in  a  manner  fatisfad:ory  to  themfelves  :  a 
confideration,  by  the  way,  which,  if  it  accounts  for 
the  flow  progrefs  which  this  dodrine  made  in  the 
world,  places  in  the  more  (Iriking  light,  the  genius 
of  thofe  men  whofe  fagacity  led  them,  under  fo  great 
difadvantages,  to  approach  to  a  conclufion  fo  jufl 
and  philofophical  in  itfelf,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fe£l  feeriis  to  have 
been  almod  completely  extin6l ;  their  doftrine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  v/hich 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Sco- 
tus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they 
differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
univerfals,  and  oppofed  each  other's  opinions  with 
much  afperity,  yet  united  in  rejeding  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nominalifls,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  lead- 
ing to  the  mod  dangerous  confequences.  At  laft, 
William  Occam,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  fcholar 
of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  ancient  controverfy : 
and  with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long- 
abandoned  phrlofophv  of  Rofcelinus.  From  this 
time  the  difpute  was  carried  on  w^ith  great  warmth, 
in  the  univerfities  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Eng'iand  ;  more  particularly  in  the  two  former  coun- 
tries, v/here  the  fovereigns  v/ere  led,  by  fonie  poli- 
tical views,  to  intereil  themfelves  deeply  in  the  con- 
tefi: ;  and  even  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  fupport- 
ing  their  favourite  opinions.  The  emperor  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  afiiilance  which,  in  his 
difputes  v/ith  the  Pope*,  Occam  had  given  to  him 
by  his  writings,  fided  with  the  Nominalifls.  -  Lewis 


*  Of.Cairi,  we  are  told,  w?.s  accuftomed  to  fay  to  the  Emperor: 
**■  Til  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo."  Bruc- 
EER.,  vol.  lii.  p.  848. 
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the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  attach- 
ed himfelf  to  the  Reahits,  and  made  their  antago- 
nids  the  objects  of  a  cruel  perfecution* . 

The  proteftant  reformation,  at  length  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuiTions  of  a  more  interefling 
nature  ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controverfy 
could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominahris 
and  Reaiifls  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained 
their  refpe<5live  doctrines.  "  Clamores  prirnum  ad 
*='  ravim,"  (fays  an  author  who  had  himielf  been  an 
eye-v/itnefs  of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  "  hinc  impro- 
"  bitas,  fanns,  mins,  convitia,  dum  lu6lantur,'et 
*^  uterque  alterum  tentat  proifernere :  confumtis 
"  verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  luctam  ex 
"  fida  et  fimulata.  Quin  etiam,  qux  contingunt 
*^'  in  palsitra,  iilic  non  defunt,  colaphi,  alapss,  con- 
"  fputio,  calces,  morfus,  etiam  que  jam  fupra  leges 
*'  paiasftr^,  fuftes,  ferrum,  faucii  multi,  nonnunquam 
"  cccifif.**  That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated, 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  no  lefs  an  author  than 
Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence: 
"  Eos  ufque  ad  pallorem  ufque  ad  convitia,  ufque 
"  ad  fputa,  nonnunquam  et  ufque  ad  pugnos  invi- 
"  cem  digladiari,  ahos  ut  Nominales,  aUos  ut  Rea- 
"  ies,  loqui^." 

The  difpute  to  w^hich  the  foregoing  obfervations 
relate,  although,  for  fome  time  after  the  reforma- 
tion, interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has 
been  fmce  occafionally  revived  by  diiferent  writers ; 

*   Mosheim's  Eccleiiaftical  Hiftory. 

f    LuDOVICUS    VlVES. 

X  The  Nominaiifts  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who  was 
a  Realift  ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not 
pretend  to  denv  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  refentment  of  their 
feet.  The  Realiils,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year 
1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was  attached 
to  the  p^rty  of  the  Ncminalifts.  Thefe  contending  feCts  carried 
their  fury  fo  far  as  to  charge  each  other  with  "  the  fm  againil  the 
Holy  Ghoil." 

Mosheim's  Ecclefiaftical  Kiilory. 
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and,  fmgular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to    a    conclufion    in  which    all  parties  are 

acfreed.     The  names,    indeed,  of  Nominalifts    and 

1  •  •  • 
Reaiifts  exifl  no  longer  ;  but  the  point  m  difpute  be- 
tween thefe  two  celebrated  feds,  coincides  precifely 
with  a  queftion  which  has  been  agitated  in  our  own 
times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful fpeculations  of  modern  philofophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalifts,  fmce  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Kume.  The  former  has,  in  various  parts  of  his 
w^orks,  reprobated  the  hypothecs  of  the  ReaHfts  ; 
and  has  ftated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts  with 
that  accutenefs,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  dif- 
tinguilh  all  his  writings*.  The  fecond,  confidering 
(and,  in  my  opinion,  juftly)  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  concerning  univerfals,  in  fupport  of  which 
fo  much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  the  Reai- 
ifts, as  the  great  fource  of  myftery  and  error  in  the 

*  "  The  unlverfality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been 
"  the  caufe  that  men  think  the  things  themielves  are  univerfal ; 
"  and  fo  ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all 
'*  the  reft  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  fnall  be,  in  the 
«*  world,  there  is  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man 
"  in  p-eneral ;  deceiving  themfelves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or 
"  general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth:  For  if  one  fhould 
"  defire  the  painter  to  make  him  the  pidure  of  a  man,  which  is 
"  as  much  as  to  fay,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  mere, 
"  but  that  the  painter  fhould  chufe  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  drav/, 
"  which  mull  needs  be  fome  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or 
"  may  be  ;  none  of  which  are  univerfal.  But  when  he  would 
"  have  him  draw  the  pifture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  per- 
"  fon,  he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It 
"  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but  names  ; 
"  which  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not 
"  ourfelves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer  :  whereas 
*'  a  fmguiar  name  is  limited  and  retrained  to  one  of  the  many 
"  things  it  fignilieth  ;  as  vv'hen  we  iay,  this  man,  pointing  to 
"  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other 
"  way,*' 

HoBBEs's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  §  6 
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abftradl  fciences,  was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  com* 
pletely,  by  fome  very  ingenious  and  original  fpecu- 
lations  of  his  own.  Mr.  Hume's*  view  of  the  fub* 
je6l,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Berkeley ;  whom,  by  the 
way,  he  feems  to  have  regarded  as  the  author  of  an 
opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  an  expofitor  and  de- 
fender; and  which,  fiiice  the  days  of  Rofcelinus  and 
Abelard,  has  been  familiarly  known  in  all  the  uni- 
vernties  of  Europef. 

NotwithiLinding,  however,  the  great  merit  of 
thefe  writers,  in  defending  and  illuilratino:  the  fvf- 
tem  of  the  Nominalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  important  confequence 
to  which  it  leads.  The  Abbe  de  Condillac  was,  I 
believe,  the  firfl  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz) 
who  perceived  that,  if  this  fyflem  be  true,  a  talent 
for  reafoning  mud  confift,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  a 

*  "  A  veiy  material  queftion  has  been  ftarted  concerning  ab- 
**  ftra6l  or  general  ideas  :  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
*'  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ?  A  great  philofopher  has  dif- 
**  puted  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular  ;  and  has  aflerted, 
*'  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed 
"  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extenfive  fignifica- 
**  tion,  and  makes  them  recal,  upon  occafion,  other  individuals, 
"  which  are  fimilar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
"  the  greateil  and  moft  valuable  difcoveries  that  have  been  made 
"  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to 
"  confirm  it  by  fome  arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  be- 
**  yond  all  doubt  and  controverfy," 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  ie€t.  7. 

f  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a  partifan  of  this  feft,  in 
a  difTertation  "  De  Stilo  Philofophico  Marii  Nizolii."  This 
Nizolius  publifhed  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled, 
"  De  Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophandi  ;"  in  which 
he  oppofed  feveral  of  the  do6lrines  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  opi- 
nion concerning  univerfals.  An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Pre- 
face and  Notes,  was  publifned  by  Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in  the 
year  1670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  by  Dutens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I  have  infert- 
ed  a  fliort  extra6l  from  the  former,  in  Note  (I),  at  the  end  of  the 
volume, 

Y 


ikiliul  uie  or  language  as  an  mitrument  oi  thought. 
The  mod  valuable  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjed:  are 
contained  in  a  treatife  De  r  Art  de  Fenfery  which 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  ''  Cours  d'Etude/' 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric, 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
a  very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which 
I  fhali  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  dodrines  of  thefe  writ-* 
ers  afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea- 
foning,  is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my 
SLpprehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that,  I  own,  it  is  with 
(bme  degree  of  furprife  1  have  read  the  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyflem  of 
the  Realifts.  One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is 
by  Dr.  Price  ;  who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on 
Morals,  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  exam- 
ple, in  conneding  this  fpeculation  about  univerfals, 
with  the  fublime  queflions  of  natural  theology.  The 
obfervations  which  he  has  offered  in  fupport  of  thefe 
opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perufed  with  ail  the  at- 
tention in  my  power  ;  but  without  being  able  to  en- 
ter into  his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his 
meaning.  Indeed,  I  mult  acknowledge,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  afford  no  flight  prefumption  againft 
the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I  obferve, 
that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  mofl  oecalions,  for 
precilion  of  ideas,  and  for  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  ne- 
ver fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity  and  myftery, 
when  he  enters  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exigence  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid's  conclufions  with  refped:  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are.  in  the 
mind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impcflibie  ;  but  flill  he  feems  to  fuppofe, 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  h  fometMng 
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immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objecl: 
of  its  attention.  "  When  abftrad  truth  is  contem- 
"  plated,  is  not"  (fays  he)  ''  the  vel-y  objedl  itfelf 
*'  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intellects 
*'  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
"  circle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
"  obje^l:  in  view  ?  Is  this  obje6l  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  on- 
*'  ly  an  image,  or  kind  of  ihadow  ?  Thefe  inquiries," 
he  adds,  "  carry  our   houghts  high*." 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination, 
and  Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fnewn,  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  exidence  of  any 
thing  in  the  mind  diftlnd  from  the  mind  itfelf;  and 
that,  even  upon  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  fa6l  were 
otherwife,  our  intellectual  operations  would  be  juft 
as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then 
fhould  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  our  general  fpeculations, 
there  muft  exift  in  the  mind  fome  objecl  of  its 
thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  ho' evidence 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  objed,  even  when  the 
mind  is  employed  about  individuals  ? 

*  The  Avhole  paffage  is  as  follows  :  "  The  word  idea  is  fome- 
*'  times  ufed  to  fignify  the  immediate  objeA  of  the  mind  in  thiuk- 
**  ing,  conlidered  as  fomething  in  the  mind,  which  reprefents  the 
**  real  objeft,  but  is  different  from  it.  This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is  de- 
"  rived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  exifl- 
**  ence,  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind, 
^*  which  it  contemplates  diftinft  from  the  obje<ft  itfelf,  that  being 
"  at  a  diilance.  But  what  is  this  ?  It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an 
**  image  in  the  mind  of  the  objeft.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there 
**  Is  indeed  no  fuch  thing  ?  But  would  not  this  be  the  fame  as  to 
'*  fay  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining 
**  any  obje£l,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not  exift, 
"  it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothinoi",  and  therefore 
"  does  not  then  think  at  all  ? — When  abftraft  truth  is  contemplat- 
**  ed,  is  not  the  very  obje6t  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  mil- 
*'  lions  of  intelle^s  Contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a 
"  femicircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame  obje<5t  in 
"  view  ?  Is  this  objeft  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  dnly  an  image  or  kind 
*^  of  fhadow  ? — Thefe  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high." 
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Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although, 
in  fuch  cafes,  there  fhould  be  no  obje£l  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  there  mull  exift  fomething  or  other  to 
which  its  attention  is  directed.  To  this  difficulty  I 
have  no  anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fadb 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  eitabiifli  ;  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  v/hich  we  can  pcSbly  fpe- 
culate  about  claiTes  of  objects  ;  the  one,  by  means  of 
a  word  or  generic  term  ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one 
particular  individual  of  the  clafs  which  we  coniider 
as  the  reprefentative  of  the  reft  ;  and  that  thefe  two 
methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations,  are 
at  bottom  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns, 
all  our  thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals. 
When  we  reafon,  therefore,  concerning  claiTes  or  ge- 
nera, the  objects  of  our  attention  are  merely  figns  ; 
or  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  generic  word  fhould  recal 
fome  individual,  this  circumftance  is  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  confequence  of  an  accidental  alTociation, 
which  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb,  than  to  aflifl 
us  in  our  reafoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  pofTible  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been 
capable  of  reafoning  concerning  claiTes  of  objedls^ 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 
confidence, that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  And,  indeed, 
even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  neceflarily 
follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a  genus,  dif- 
tin6l  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed ; 
for  we  know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of  think- 
ing of  particular  objeds  without  the  medium  of  figns, 
does  not  in  the  lead  depend  on  their  exiftence  or 
non-exiftence. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
poflibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark  the 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  actual  confti- 
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tution ;  and  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  appear 
to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable  :  inafmuch  as  it 
fits  mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  intellec- 
tual acquifitions ;  by  impofing  on  them  the  neceifitv 
of  employing,  in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame 
inftrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the  eftabhfhed 
medium  of  communications  with  each  other. 

In  the  very  flight  fketch  which  I  have  given  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  Reahfts 
about  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  an  intermediate  fed  called  Conceptualiils ; 
whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions*. From  the  indiftindlnefs  and  inaccuracy  of 
their  language  on  the  fubjecl,  it  is  not  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  their  opinion 
on  the  point  in  queftion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing propofitions  :  firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  the  exiftence  of  any  effences,  or  univerfal 
ideas,  correfponding  to  general  terms ;  and  fecondly, 
that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning 
genera^  or  clalTes  of  individuals,  without  the  mediation 
of  language.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hy- 
pothefis  which  it  is  poftible  to  form  on  the  fubjedt, 
diftind:  from  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  feels  alrea- 

*  "  Nominales,  deferta  paulo  Abelardi  hypothefi,  univerfal.'a 
"  in  notionibus  atque  conceptibiis  mentis  ex  rebus  fingularibus  ab- 
**  llraAione  formatis  confiftere  ftatuebant,  unde  conceptuales  difti 
**  funt." Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  908.    (Lipf.   1766.) 

"  Nominalium  tres  erant  familiae.  Aliqui  ut  Rocelinus,  uni- 
"  verfalia  meras  efle  voces  docuerunt.  Alii  iterum  in  folo  intel- 
"  ledu  pofuerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  effe  autumarunt, 
"  quos  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a  nominalibus  diftinguunt, 
**  quanquam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia 
"  qiieefiverunt,  non  tarn  in  vccibus,  quam  in  fermonibus  integris, 
*^  quod  Jon.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit  Pet.  Abelardo  ;  quo  quid  in- 

*«  ttlligat    ille,  mihi  non  fatis  liquet.'' Morhof.  Poiyhiftor. 

Tom.   Sec.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.   ^  2. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  lall  clafs  of  Ncminalifts  here  men- 
tioned 5  as  I  find  myfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  do6lnne. 
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dy  mentioned.  In  denying  the  exiflence  of  univer- 
fals,  we  know  that  the  ConGeptualifts  agreed  with  the 
NominaHfls.  In  what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that 
they  differed  from  them,  but  about  the  necefTity  of 
language  as  an  initrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on 
our  general  fpeculations  ? 

With  this  fed  of  Conceptualifts,  Dr.  Reid  is  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  fo 
far  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  not  differ  materially 
from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the  two 
general  proportions  which  I  have  jufl  now  flated. 
The  apparent  inconfiflencies  which  occur  in  that  part 
ofhisEifayin  which  the  queftion  is  difcuffed,  have 
led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his  fentiments  in 
different  lights  ;  but  as  thefe  inconfiflencies  plainly 
fliew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with  the  fyflem  of 
the  Realifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalifls  ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  in- 
termediate hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwith- 
ll:anding  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in 
which  he  has  expreffed  it*. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid^s 
own  opinion  feem.s  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly 
with  that  of  the  Conceptualifls  ;  or,  at  leafl,  to 
coincide  with  the  two  propofitions  which  I  have  al- 
ready fuppofed  to  contain  a  fummary  of  their  doc- 
trine? The  abfurdity  of  the  ancient  opinion  concern- 
ing univerfals,  as  maintained  both  by  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  he  has  e^pofed  by  the  clearefl  and  mofl  de- 
cifive  arguments  ;  not  to  mention,  that,  by  his  ov/n 
very  original  and  important  fpeculations  concerning 
the  ideal  theory,  he  has  completely  deftroyed  that 
natural  prejudice  from  which  the  whole  fyflem  of 
univerfal  ideas  gradually  took  rife.  If,  even  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the 
exiflence  of  any  obje^l  of  thought  in  the  mind, 
diflind  from  the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at  once  relieved 

*    See  Note  [K]. 
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from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philofophers  have 
involved  themfelves,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in 
conullency  with  that  ancient  hypothefis,  the  procefs 
of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpeculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr. 
Reid's  criticifms  on  Berkeley  and  Flume,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Nominal- 
ifts ;  and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  poflefl'es  of 
reaioning  concerning  clafl'es  of  objects,  appears  to 
him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken  in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candour  of 
this  excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that, 
in  dating  his  opinion  on  the  fubjeft  of  univerfals, 
he  has  not  exprelTed  himfelf  in  a  manner  fo  com- 
pletely fatisfaclory  to  my  mind,  as  on  moil  other  oc- 
cahons.  That  language  ivS  not  an  eii'ential  inllru- 
ment  in  our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where  po- 
fitively  aflerted.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not 
affirmed  the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  him- 
felf diiTatished  with  the  doclrines  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  fubjecl.  His  fi- 
lence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
is  the  only  point  about  which  there  can  be  any  rea- 
fonable  controverfy  among  thofe  who  allow  his  re- 
futation of  the  ideal  hypothefis  to  be  fatisfaclory. 
In  confequence  of  that  refutation,  the  whole  difpute 
between  the  Realifls  and  the  Conceptualifts  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  difpute  between  the 
Conceptualifts  and  the  Nominalifts  (which  involves 
the  great  queftion  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns  in  ge- 
neral fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame  footing  as 
before. 

In  order  to  juftify  his  own  expreffions  concerning 
univerfals ;  and  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of 
Berkely  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains  to  illuftrate 
a  diftinftion  between  conception  and  imagination, 
which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
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to  by  philofophers.  "  An  univerfal,"  fays  he,  "  U 
"  not  an  objed:  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  therefore 
"  cannot  be  imagined ;  but  it  may  be  diftindly 
'"  conceived.  When  Mr.  Pope  fays,  "  The  proper 
"  fludy  of  mankind  is  man  ;'*  I  conceive  his  mean- 
^'  ing  diftinclly  ;  although  I  neither  imagine  a  black 
"  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  ftraight  man.  I  can 
"'  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impoffible  ;  but  I  cannot 
*'  diilinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impoffible.  I  can 
"  conceive  a  propofition  or  a  demonftration,  but  I 
^^  cannot  imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  under ftand- 
'^  ing  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes 
*^'  of  the  mind  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like 
"  manner,  I  can  dillindly  conceive  univerfals ;  but 
''  I  cannot  imagine  them."    • 

•  It  appears  from  this  paifage,  that,  by  conceiving 
univerfals.  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  un- 
derflanding  the  meaning  of  propofitions  involving 
general  terms.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made 
(admitting  them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the 
leaft  affed  the  queftion  about  the  neceffity  of  figns 
to  enable  us  to  fpeculate  about  fuch  propofitions. 
The  vague  ufe  which  metaphyfical  writers  have 
made  of  the  v/ord  conceptiori^  (of  which  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,)  has  contri- 
buted in  part  to  embarrafs  this  fubjed.  That  we 
cannot  conceive  univerfals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous 
to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an  abfent  object  of 
of  fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  fides.  Why  then  fliould 
v/e  employ  the  fam.e  word  conception^  to  exprefs  two 
operations  of  the  mind  which  are  effentially  differ- 
ent ?  When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  underftand- 
ing  a  general  propofition,  we  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  we  have  a  conviction,  (founded  on  our  pre- 
vious ufe  of  the  v/ords  in  which  it  is  exprelfed,)  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure  to  fubllitute, 
inilead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  fa- 
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miliar  to  us ;  we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exempli- 
fied, or  illuflrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  in- 
ftance  ;  and  when  we  are  once  fatisned  by  fuch  an  ap- 
plication, that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
pofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  v/e  make  no  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underfland  its  meaning  ; 
although  we  fliould  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although 
no  particular  exemplification  of  it  lliould  occur  to  us 
at  the  moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  tliat  the 
terms  of  any  general  propontion  can  poflibly  be  un- 
derftood :  and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does 
not,  in  the  lead,  invalidate  the  doftrine  of  the  No- 
minalifts,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  language,  (under 
which  term  I  comprehend  every  fpecies  of  figns,) 
.we  ihould  never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fpecula- 
tions  beyond  individuals. 

That,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  fafely  employ  in 
our  reafonings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
we  are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and 
confequently,  which  are  to  us  wholly  infignificant,  I 
had  occafion  already  to  demonflrate,  in  a  former  part 
of  this  fedion . 


SECTION     IV. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed. — Inferences  with  re- 
fped  to  the  Ufe  of  Language  as  an  Injirument  of 
'Thought^  and  the  Errors  in  Reafoning  to  which  it 
occajionally  gives  rife, 

"I'M  the  lad  Sed:ion,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as 
J[  an  ingenious  defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  No- 
minalifts ;  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application 
which  be  has  made  of  their  doiSlrine.    The  reafonings 

2f 
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which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fe- 
venth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Phiiofophy 
of  Rhetorick  ;  in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happens,  "  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  ef- 
''  capes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  the 
"  reader."  The  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a 
grave  philofophical  work ;  but  the  difquifition  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  pro- 
found remarks  on  the  nature  and  power  of  figns, 
both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  in- 
flrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbeirs  fpeculations  with  refpe£l  to  lan- 
guage as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  following  pafTage  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  "  I  believe,  every  one 
"  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon- 
"^  ing,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  dif- 
"  tinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make 
"  ufe  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government, 
"  Church,  Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we  feldom  fpread 
*'  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fnnple  ideas  of  which 
"  thefe  complex  ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however, 
"  obfervable,  that,  notwithflanding  this  imperfec- 
''  tion,  we  may  avoid  talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fub- 
'^  jeds  ;  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance  among 
^'  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  comprehenfion 
^^  of  them.  Thus  if,  inflead  of  faying,  that,  in 
"  war,  the  weaker  have  always  recourfe  to  negotia- 
"  tion,  we  lliould  fay,  that  they  have  always  recourfe 
"  to  conqueft  ;  the  cuilom  which  we  have  acquired, 
"  of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  ftill  fol- 
"  lows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately  per- 
"  ceive  the  abfurdity  of  that  proportion." 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  pafiage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradu- 
ally eilabliili  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the 
words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  procefTes 
of  reafoning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in 
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every  inflance  to  their  particular  (ignification.  With 
molt  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjed  I  perfectly  agree  ; 
but  the  illuftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  introduced  here  ;  and  I  would  not  wifh 
to  run  the  riik  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at- 
tempting to  abridge  them.  I  mull  therefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute  the  fpecula- 
tion,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philofophical  trea- 
tife. 

"  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,"  (fays 
Dr.  Campbell,)  "  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which 
"  areperfeftly  fam.iliar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
"  by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
"  inflance,  their  fignification.  Almofl  all  the  pofTi- 
''  ble  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all 
"  the  acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become 
"  cuftomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  un- 
'^  ufual  application  of  any  term  is  inftantly  deteded  ; 
"  this  deteciion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occa- 
''  fions  an  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe 
"  of  the  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the 
"  figns,  to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  figni- 
"  fied,  is  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjefls  perfectly  ea- 
"  fy.  And  of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the 
"  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningnefs  of  what  is  faid, 
"  is  the  immediate  effed.  But  in  matters  that  are 
"  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncom- 
"  mon  manner,  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  an  abflrufe  and 
"^  intricate  nature,  the  cafe  is  v/idely  different.*' 
The  inftances  in  which  we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be 
impofed  on  by  words  without  meaning  are,  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Campbell,)  the  three  following  : 

Firft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

Secondly,  When  the  terms  mofl  frequently  occur- 
ring, denote  things  which  are  of  a  compHcated  na- 
ture, and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufficiently  fami- 
liariied.  Such  are  the  words.  Government,  Church, 
State,    Conftitution,    PolitY,    Power,     Commerce, 
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Legillature,    Jurifdiclion,    Proportion,    Symmetry, 
Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab- 
ftrad:,  and  confequently  of  very  extenfive  fignifica- 
tion*.  For  an  iliuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  I  mufl 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I  juft 
now  qitoted. 

To  the  obfervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  w^e  are  doubly 
liable  to  the  m.iftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make 
ufe  of  a  language  w'hich  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to 
us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  fhew  more 
clearly  the  ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than 
this,  that  an  obfervation  which,  when  exprelfed  in 
our  own  language,  feems  trite  or  fi-ivolous,  often  ac- 
quires the  appearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by 
being  tranllated  into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at 
leafl,  I  am  confcious  of  having  been  frequently  led, 
in  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  me- 
rits of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors  ;  and  it  has 
happened  to  me  m.ore  than  once,  that  a  fentence, 
which  feemed  at  firll;  to  contain  fomething  highly  in- 
genious and  profound,  when  tranfiated  into  words  fa- 
miliar to  me,  appeared  obvioufly  to  be  a  trite  or  a 
nugatory  proportion. 

The  efied  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ftyle  in  our  own  language,  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when    we  read  a  compofition  in  a  foreign 

*  "  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  fignification,  it  is  the 
**  more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  applica- 
*'  tion.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of 
**  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few. 
"  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numer- 
"  ous,  they  cannot  all  be  fo  llrongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for 
*'  greater  fecurity,  we  muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from 
*'  the  fign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  fignified  ;  and  for 
*'  the  reaion  aforementioned,  it  is  in  fuch  inftances  difficult  pre- 
*•  cifely  to  afcertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word, 
**  though  differeni"  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a  fim  lar  ciTe^fl.'* 
-! Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.    122, 
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one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  difliRftly. 
"  Alfud  ilyli  genus,"  (fays  Bacon,)  totum  in  eo 
^^  ed,  ut  verba  lint  aculeata,  fententise  concif^, 
oratio  denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut 
omnia,  per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingenio- 
fa  videantur  quam  re  vera  fmt.  Tale  invenitur  in 
"  Seneca  eftufius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  mo- 
"  deratius." 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
compofirion,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofophical  communica- 
tion :  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inltrument  of  accu- 
rate thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  v/hich  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  adm^itted, 
the  aiTociations  among  words  mud  be  loofer,  than 
where  one  invariable  order  is  followed  ;  and  of  con- 
fequence,  on  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell, 
the  miilakes  which  are  committed  in  reafonings  ex- 
prefled  in  fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily  de- 
tefted. 

The  errors  in  reafoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed 
in  coiifequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrumcnt 
of  thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  all  the  languages  v/hich  have  hitherto 
exifled  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
popular  ufe ;  and  that  their  application  to  philofc- 
phical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
thofe  men  v/ho  firil  employed  them.  V\^hether  it 
might  not  be  poflible  to  invent  a  language,  which 
would  at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communica- 
tion, and  form  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  rea- 
foning and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffefs  at  pre- 
fent,  is  a  queftion  of  very  difEcult  difcuiiion  ;  and 
upon  which  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion. 
The  failure  of  V\^iHdas's  very  ingenious  attempt  to- 
wards a  real  character,  and  a  philofophical  langua.ee, 
is  not  perhaps  decifive  againfi:  fuch  a  project  ;  for, 
not  to  mention  fome  radical  defeds-  in  his  plan,  the 
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views  of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem 
to  have  extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and 
extend  the  hterary  intercourfe  among  different  na- 
tions. Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibiKty  of  aid- 
ing the  powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the 
ufe  of  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ; 
but  he  has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very 
interefting  fubjed.  It  is  only  from  a  converfation  of 
his  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he 
was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from  fome  imperfed 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works*,  that  we  find  it 
had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
converfation  he  obferved,  that  Wilkins  had  miflaken 
the  true  end  of  a  real  character,  which  was  not 
merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  correfpond  eafi- 
ly  together,  but  to  affift  the  reafon,  the  invention, 
and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  fome- 
where  fpeaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts, 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which, 
probably,  (as  Fontenelle  has  remarked,)  had  fome 
relation  to  his  univerfal  languagef . 

*   See  Note  [L]. 

f  "  M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con^u  le  projet  d'lme  langue  philofo- 
*'  phiqiie  et  univerfelle.  Wiikins  Eveque  de  Cheller,  et  Dalgar- 
"  no  y  avoient  tvavaille  ;  mais  des  le  tems  qu'il  etoit  en  Angle- 
"  terre,  il  avoit  dit  a  Meffieurs  Boyle  et  d'  Oldenbourg  qu'il  ne 
**  croyoit  pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  euffent  encore  frappe  an 
"  but.  lis  pouvoient  bien  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'enten- 
"  doient  pas  euffent  aiiement  commerce^  mais  ils  n'avoient  pas  at- 
**  trappe  les  veritables  carafteres  reels,  qui  etoient  Pinftrument  le 
"  plus  fin  dont  I'efprit  hnmain  fe  put  fervir,  et  qui  devoient  ex- 
*'  trcmement  faciliter  et  le  raifonnement,  et  la  memoire,  et  I'in- 
*'  vention  des  chofes.  Ils  devoient  reffembler,  autant  qu'il  etoit 
'*  poffible,  aux  carafteres  d'algebre,  qui  en  effet  font  tres  fimples, 
"  et  tres  expreflifs,  qui  n'ont  jamais  ni  fuperfluite,  ni  equivoque, 
*'  et  dont  toutes  les  varietes  font  raifonnees.  II  a  parle  en  quelque 
"  endroit,  d'un  alphabet  des  penfees  humaines,  qu'il  meditoit. 
"  Selon  toutes  les  apparences,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a  fa 
'*  lansi^ue  univerfelle.'. 

£Icgs  de  M.  Leibnitz  par  M,  de  Fontenelle. 
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The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduc- 
ed into  chymiflry,  feems  to  me  to  furnifh  a  ftriking 
illuftration  of  the  effe6l  of  appropriated  and  well-de- 
fined expreflions,  in  aiding  the  intellectual  powers ; 
and  the  period  is  projably  not  far  diftant,  when  fi- 
milar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of  the 
other  fciences. 


SECTION     V. 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  which  the  Powers  of  Ahjlraclmi 
and  Generalifation  are  fuhfervient, 

IT  has  been  already  fhewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns,  all  our  knowledge  mud  neceflariiy  have 
been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  fhould  have 
been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  clalTification  and  ge- 
neral reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained, 
that,  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would 
have  been  impoffible  for  us  to  have  carried  on  any 
fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous ;  or,  at  leaft, 
that  it  is  very  imperfectly  itated.  The  truth  is,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  v/ord  rea^ 
foning^  but  falfe  in  another ;  and  I  even  fufpeCt  it  is 
falfe  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  mofl 
commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  general  proportion,  the  meaning  we  are 
to  annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term, 
fhould  be  afcertained  with  precifion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expedtation  Vv^hich  v/e  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning  ;  and 
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different  theories  have  of  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 
alTociatiori  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  which  does  not  adn;it  of  any  explanation  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fads,  beyond  which  philofophy 
is  un-.tble  to  proceed*.  Without  this  principle  of 
expectation,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  accom- 
modate our  condud  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  princi- 
ple coeval  with  our  very  exiffence  ;  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  doctrine,  that, 
although  phiiofophers  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the  com- 
rngn  pourfe  of  literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  pieafure  to  re- 
mark a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different  phiiofophers  ;  par- 
ticularly among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  different  philofophical  fyflems.  The  following  paffage, 
in  which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  meta- 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  Dr.  Reid's  do£i:rines. 

**  La  memoire  de  nos  fenfations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous  avons 
**  de  reflechir  fur  ces  fenfations  paffees  et  de  les  combiner,  font  le 
"  feul  principe  de  nos  connoifTances.  La  fuppofition  qu'il  exiile 
*'  des  loix  conllantes  auxquelles  tons  les  henomenes  obferves  font 
"  aiTujettis  de  m?.niere  a  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  tou- 
*'  tes  les  circonftances,  tels  qu'ils  font  deterrnines  par  ces  loix,  eft 
*'  le  feul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoifTances. 

"  Nous  avons  la  confcience  d'avoir  obferve  cette  conftance,  et 
*'  un  fentiment  involontaire  nous  force  dc  croire  qu'elle  continue- 
**  ra  de  fubfiiler.  La  probabilite  qui  en  refulte,  quelque  grande 
"  qu'elle  foit,  n'eft  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  relation  neceflaire 
*'  ne  lie  pour  nous  le  paffe  a  Pavenir,  ni  la  conftance  de  ce  que  j'ai 
**  vu  a  celle  de  ce  que  j'aurois  continue  d'obferver  ii  j'etois  refte 
''  dans  des  circonftances  femblables  ;  mais  I'  impreffion  qui  me 
"  porte  a   regarder  comme   exiftant,  corame  reel  ce  qui  m*a  pre- 

*'  fente  ce  cara6lere  de  conftance,  eft  irrefiftible." 

V'tcde  Turcot,  partie  ii.  p.  ^6. 

"  Quand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  penfent  de  meme,  (fays 
"  Voltaire, )il  faut  bien  qu'ils  aient  raifon.*' 
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of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceiTary 
for  the  practical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  fhould  ex-- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  iliould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philofopher,  for 
example,  may  ilate  it  as  a  law  of  Nature,  that  "  lire 
"  fcorches ;"  or  that  "  heavy  bodies,  when  anfup- 
"  ported,  fall  downwards  :"  but,  long  before  the 
ufe  of  artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of 
reafon,  a  child  learns  to  a6l  upon  both  thefe  fuppo* 
iitions.  In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the 
inftindlive  principle  Vv^hich  has  now  been  mentioned, 
directed  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  w^ith  many 
other  inilincts)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
If  man,  therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other 
purpofes,  than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance  v\ath 
the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  necefiary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  animal  exiflence  ;  he  might  have  ful- 
filled all  the  ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe  of 
language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftindtive  anticipation  of 
phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what 
we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in  many 
cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing  phyfical 
caufes  as  inflruments  for  the  accomplifliment  of  our 
purpofes ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch  cauf- 
es, fo  as  to  accomxpliih  very  remote  effects.  We  can 
employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of  a 
furnace  ;  the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable  ;  and 
the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may 
be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language  : 
and  yet,  ailuredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of  means  fub- 
fervient  to  a  particular  end  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
an  effort  of  mechanical  invention,  implies,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  doctrines  of  philofophers,  the 
exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers.  In  this  {en^Cy 
therefore,  of  the  v/ord  reafoning,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  is  not  effentially  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  generalifation,  or  with  the  ufe  of  figns, 

A  a 
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It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that  fa- 
vages,  whole  minds  are  ahnoft  wholly  occupied  with 
particulars,  and  who  have  neither  incUnation  nor  ca- 
pacity for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occafionaliy 
obferved  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means  for  accom- 
plifliing  a  particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I 
think,  be  remarked  in  the  other  animals ;  and  that 
they  do  not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  ef- 
k£t  of  their  want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  imper- 
fection of  fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common 
to  them  with  our  fpecies ;  particularly  of  their  pow- 
ers of  attention  and  recollection.  The  inftances 
which  are  commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all 
examples  of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has 
been  mentioned ;  and  are  perfectly  diftind;  from 
thofe  intelleclual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns 
is  effentialiy  fubfervient*. 

*   One  of  the  beft  attelled  inllances  which  I  have  met  with,  of 

fagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  In  his 

Lettre  fiir  Ics  Anhnaiix,  addrcffed  to  M.  Le  Roy. 

"  Un  de  mes  amis,  homme  d'efprit  et  digne  de  coniiance,  m'a 
raconte  deux  faits  dont  il  a  ete  temoiri.  11  avoit  un  finge  tres 
intelligent;  il  s'amufolt  a  lui  donner  des  noix  dontl'  animal  etoit 
tres  friand  ;  m.ais  il  les  placjoit  affez  loin,  pour  que  retenu  par 
fachaine,  le  fmge  ne  put  pas  les  atteindre:  apres  bien  des  efforts 
inutiles  qui  ne  fervent  qu'a  preparer  I'invention,  le  finge,  voy- 
ant  paffer  un  domeftiqu€  portant  une  ferviette  fous  le  bras,  fe 
laifit  de  cette  ferviette,  et  s'en  fervit  pour  atteindre  a  la  noix  et 
I'amener  jufqu'  a  lui.  La  maniere  de  caHer  la  noix  exigea  une 
noiivelle  invention  ;  il  en  vint  a  bout,  en  pia9ant  la  noix  a  terre, 
en  y  faifant  tomber  de  haiit  une  picrre  ou  un  caillou  pour  la  bri- 
fer.  Voiis  voyez,  Monfieiir,  que  fans  avoir  connu,  comme 
Galilee,  les  loix  de  la  chute  des  corps,  le  iinge  avoit  bien  re- 
marque  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  chute.  Ce 
moyen  cependant  fe  trouva  en  dcfaut.  Un  jour  qu'il  avoit  plu, 
la  terre  etoit  molle,  la  noix  efon(;dit,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  plus 
d'a6lion  pour  la  brifer.  Que  lit  le  finge  ?  II  alia  chercher  un 
tuileau,  pla^a  la  noix  delfus,  et  en  lailiant  tomber  la  pierre  il 
brifa  la  noix  qui  n'enfon^oit  plus." Difcours  et  Memoires par 

I'Autiur  de  P  H'jiolre  ck  V  JJronomit\     A  Paris,   17-90,  tome  ii. 

D.  126. 
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Whether  that  particular  fpecies  of  mechanical 
contrivance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and 
which  confifts  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of  phyfi- 
cal  caufes  to  accompHfh  an  effect  which  we  cannot 
produce  immediately,  fhould  or  (hould  not  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  reafoning,  I  (liall  not  now  in- 
quire. It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpole  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  eflentially  different  from  thofe  intellec- 
tual procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceflary.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  what  I  have  now  faid,  is  not  ifriclly 
applicable  to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  in- 
ventions, in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made 
to  confpire  at  once  to  produce  a  particular  effect. 
Su<:h  contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  in- 
volve proceffes  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  figns.  But  thefe  queflions  will  fall  more 
properly  under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on 
the  fubject  of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  obje^s,  or 
to  individual  events,  which  we  have  actually  per- 
ceived, and  of  which  we  retain  a  diftinct  remem- 
brance*, we  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
Admitting  thefe  faftsto  be  accurately  flated,  they  ftill  leave  an 
eflential  diftinftion  between  man  and  brutes  ;  for  in  none  of  the 
contrivances^here  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  analogous  to  thofe 
intelleflual  proceffes  which  lead  the  mind  to  general  conclufions, 
and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  doilrine)  imply  the  ufe  01 
general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  clafli- 
fy  objecls,  and  to  employ  figns  as  an  inilrument  of  thought,  are, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  peculi?.r  to  the  human  fpecies. 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general 
proportion;  becaufe  individual  objedls,  and  individual  events,  whicli 
have  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of  ourfenfes,  cannot  pofTiblv 
be  made  the  fubjedls  of  our  confideration,  but  by  means  of  lan- 
guage. The  manner  in  v/hich  we  think  of  fuch  cbjccfls  and 
events,  is  accurately  defcribed  in  the  following  patTage  of  Wol- 
lafton  ;  however  unphilofophical  the  conclufion  may  be  which  he 
deduces  from  his  reafoning. 
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ing  words.  It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that 
when  the  fubjecls  of  our  confideration  are  particular, 
our  reafoning  with  refpeCl  to  them  may  involve  very 
general  notions ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  we 
may  conceive,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  things 
about  which  we  reafon,  yet  v/e  mull  necelfarily  have 
recourfe  to  language  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations 
concerning  them.  \i\\\Qfubjeds  of  our  reafoning  be 
general,  (under  which  defcription  I  include  all  our 
reafonipgs,  whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive, 
which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are 
the  fole  obje<^s  about  which  our  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed. According  as  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive 
or  limited  in  their  iignification,  the  conclufions  we 
form  will  be  more  or  lefs  general  ;  but  this  acciden- 
tal circumftance  does  not  in  the  lead  afreet  the  na- 
ture of  the  intellectual  procefs  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  proportion  which  holds  without  any  ex- 
ception, that,  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  extend  our 
fpeculations  beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only 
an  ufeful  auxihary,  but  is  the  fole  inilrument  by 
which  they  are  carried  on. 

Thefe  remarks  natural! v  lead  m.e  to  take  notice  of 
v/hat  forms  the  charaderidical  diftinclion  between 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar. 
It  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accuftomed  to  carry  on 
his  procelTes  of  reafoning  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 

*'  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his 
"  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them;  he  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name 
"  does.  When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Csefar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat  Pom- 
"  pey,  changed  the  Rom.an  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  &c. 
"  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the  conqueror  of  Pcmpey  was  Cje- 
"  far  ;  that  is,  Caefar,  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  are  the  fame 
"  thing  ;  and  Cssfar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  diftin6lion  as 
^'  the  other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this ;  that  the  conqueror 
*'  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  fomebody  conquered  Pom- 
*'  pey  ;  or  rather,  {\r\ct  Pompey  is  as  little  knov/n  now  as  Caefar, 
"  iomebocy  conquered  finiiebody.  Such  a  poor  bufinefs  is  this 
*'  boafl^'d  immortality  ;  and  fuch,  as  has  been  here  defcribed,  is 
^'  the  thing  called  glcry  among  us  !" 

Del.  td.    ii". 
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latter  ;  but  that  the  conclufions  he  h  accufiomed  to 
form,  are  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  coniequenca 
of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms.  Among  the  mod  unenlightened  of  mankind, 
we  often  meet  with  individuals  who  poffefs  the  rea- 
foning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  but  as  this 
faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it  ne- 
ver can  condu6l  them  to  general  truths  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  Hfe  lead  them 
to  fpeculation  or  to  action,  it  can  only  fit  them  for 
diilinguifhing  themfelves  in  fome  very  Hmited  and 
fubordinate  fphere.  The  philofopher,  whofe  mind 
has  been  famiharifed  by  education  and  by  his  own 
reflexions,  to  the  correal  ufe  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree 
of  intelleftual  exertion  than  is  neceifary  for  manag- 
ing the  details  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  to  arrive  at  gen- 
eral theorems  ;  which,  when  illuftrated  to  the  lower 
clalTes  of  men,  in  their  particular  applications,  feera 
to  indicate  a  fertihty  of  invention,  little  fhort  of  fu- 
pernatural*. 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe  in 
illuilrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference,  in 
faft,  between  the  invclligations  we  carry  on  by  its 

*  *'  Toutes  les  opinions  philofophiques  de  M.  Turgot  for- 
**  moient  im  fvileme  egfalement  vaile  et  enchaine  dans  touted  fes 
*'  parties.  Souvcnt  lorfqu'on  agitoit  devant  lui  une  queftion  par- 
"  ticuliere  d'adminiftration  de  legiflation,  de  jurifprudence,  on 
"  voyoit  av^c  etonnement  qu'il  avoit  fur  cette  queition,  non  une 
*'  de  ces  opinions  vagues  fondees  fur  un  premier  appergu,  infpi- 
**  rees  par  une  efpece  d'inftincl,  qu'on  adopte  au  hazard,  et  qu'on 
<'  defend  enfuite  par  vanite,  mais  ufie  opinion  arretee  qui  fe  lioic 
*'  d'elle  nieme  a  fon  fyileme  gerieral.  L.ui  parioit-on  d'un  abus, 
"  d^m  dcfordre,  quel  que  fdt  le  pays  de  I'Europe  ou  il  regnat, 
**  quelle  que  fut  la  branche  de  la  legiflation  qu'il  cut  infe6lee,  il 
**  cojinoiiioit  I'origine  du  mal,  fes  efiets,  les  caufes  qui  en  prolcn- 
**  geoient  la  duree  et  les  moycns  de  le  detruire.  On  eut  cru  qu'il 
"  en  avoit  fait  I'objet  particuiier  de  fes  reflexions  s'il  n'eut  etc  facile 
•  **  de  reconnoitre  I'application  fimple  et  naturelle  de  fes  principes 
^  generaux," 

/"-^/^  i^c  TuRCvCT, /.'irCoxDORCET,  pr-itic  ii.  p.   54. 
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afTiftance,  and  other  procefles  of  reafoning,  is  more 
inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
former  are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated  language, 
with  which  we  are  not  accuftomed  to  aifociate  parti- 
cular notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the  efficacy  of 
figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a  more  diftindi; 
and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpeculations  we  carry 
on  by  words,  which  are  continually  awakening  the 
power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fhewed  algebraifts  that, 
by  fublHtuting  in  their  inveftigations  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they  might 
render  the  folution  ot  every  problem  fubfervient  to 
the  difcovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did  not  increafe 
the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings  :  he  only  en- 
larged the  fignification  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  expreiTed.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  fcience,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  fludents  to  folve  pro- 
blems by  means  of  the  particular  numbers  which  are 
given,  before  they  are  made  acquainted  with  Hteral 
or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  former 
proceiTes  are  lefs  intricate  than  the  latter,  but  becaufe 
their  fccpe  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe 
it  is  more  eafy  to  illuftrate,  by  examples  than  by 
words,  the  ditTerence  between  a  particular  conclu- 
fion,  and  a  general  theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  procefTes  of 
the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfedly  analo- 
gous to  that  betv/een  the  two  ftates  of  the  algebraical 
art  before  and  after  the  timxC  of  Vieta  ;  the  general 
terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various  fciences,  giving 
to  thofe  who  can  employ  thera  with  corrednefs  and 
dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advantage  over  the  uncul- 
tivated fagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  v/hich  the 
expert  algebraid  poffefles  over  the  arithmetical  ac- 
comptant. 

If  the  foregoing  dodrine  be  admitted  as  juff,  it 
exhibits  a  viev7  of  the    utility   of  language^  which 
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appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftrikingand  beautiful; 
as  it  fhews  that  the  fame  faculties  which,  without 
the  ufe  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  limited  to 
the  confideration  of  individual  objeds  and  particular 
events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted  to  embrace, 
without  effort,  thofe  comprehenhve  theorems,  to  the 
difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  unequal. 
The  advantage  our  animal  ilrength  acquires  by  the 
ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint  image 
of  that  increafeofour  intelledual  capacity  which  we 
owe  to  language. — It  is  this  increafe  of  our  natural 
powers  of  comprehenfion,  which  feems  to  be  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from 
the  difcovery  of  general  theorems.  Such  a  difcovery 
gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  particular  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind 
a  fentiment  of  its  owm  power,  not  unHke  to  v/hat  we 
feel  when  we  contem^plate  the  magnitude  of  thofe 
phyfical  effeds,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the  com- 
mand by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firll,  to  be  a  farther 
confequence  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  ellablifli,  that  the  dilEculty  of  philofophical 
difcoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them,  that  this 
difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature  from  what  we  are 
apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubje^l. 
To  employ,  wdth  (kill,  the  very  delicate  inftrument 
which  nature  has  made  effentially  fubfervient  to  gen- 
eral reafoning,  and  to  guard  againft  the  errors  which 
refult  from  an  injudicious  ufe  of  it,  require  an  un- 
common capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a  cautious 
circumfpeclion  in  conducting  our  various  intelledual 
proceffes,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits 
of  philofophical  reflexion.  To  alnfl  and  direct  us  in 
making  this  acquihtion  ought  to  form  the  mofl  im- 
portant branch  of  a  rational  logic  ;  a  fcience  of  far 
more  extenfive  utiUty,  and  of  which  the  principles  lie 
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much  deeper  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind^ 
than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with 
that  name.  The  branch  in  particular  to  which  the 
foregoing  obfervations  more  immediately  relate,  mufl 
for  ever  remain  in  its  infancy,  till  a  moit  difficult  and 
important  defideratum  in  the  hiflory  of  the  mind  is 
fupplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the  gradual  fleps  by 
v»'hich  it  acquires  the  ufe  of  the  various  dalles  of 
words  which  compofe  the  language  of  a  cultivated 
'dXid  ejilightened  people.  Of  fome  of  the  errors  in 
reafoning  to  v/hich  we  are  expofed  by  an  incautious 
ufe  of  words,  I  took  notice  in  the  preceding  Sedion  ; 
and  I  ihall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  treat  the  fame 
fubje<El  more  in  detail  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  my 
work. 
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SECTION     VL 

the  Errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  Speadation^ 
and  in  the  Condud  of  Affairs^  in  confeqiience  of  a 
rajh  Application  of  general  Pfinciples. 

IT  appears  fufficiently  from  the  reafcnings  which  I 
offered  in  the  preceding  Sedion,  how  important 
are  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  acquires, 
by  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  and  direding  his 
attention  to  general  principles.  I  flatter  myfelf  it  ap- 
pears farther,  from  the  fame  reafonings,  that  it  is  in 
confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone,  that  the 
human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefecomprehen- 
five  fpeculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs 
are  neceifary,  both  in  eftablilhing  their  truth,  and  in 
applying  them  to  pradice.    Without  a  proper  atten- 
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tion  to  the  circumflances  by  which  their  application 
to  particular  cafes  muft  be  modified,  they  will  be  a 
perpetual  fource  of  miftake,  and  of  difappointment, 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  jufl  they 
may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however  accurately  we 
may  reafon  from  them*  If  our  general  principles 
happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  involve  us  in  errors,  not 
only  of  conduct  but  of  fpeculation  ;  and  our  errors 
will  be  the  more  numerous,  the  more  comprehenfive 
the  principles  are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  illuflrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  w^ould  lead 
to  a  minutenefs  of  difquifition  inconfiftent  with  m.y 
general  plan  ;  and  I  fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  mod 
effential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firfl  place,  it  is  evidently  impofTible  to 
eftablifh  folid  general  principles,  without  the  previ- 
ous lludy  of  particulars  :  in  other  words,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual  ob- 
jects, and  individual  events ;  in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  clafTification,  and  for  a  juft 
invefuigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  w^ay 
only  that  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  general  princi- 
ples, which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the 
knowledge  of  particular  truths  :  and  unlefs  our  prin- 
ciples admit  of  fuch  a  practical  application,  however 
beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are 
of  far  lefs  value  than  the  Hmited  acquifitions  of  the 
vulgar.  The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  is  now  fo  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  and  is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf, 
that  It  would  be  fuperiluous  to  multiply  words  in 
fupporting  them  ;  and  I  fhould  fcarcely  have  thought 
of  flating  them  in  this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  mod 
celebrated  philofophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been 
led  to  difpute  them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken 
opinions  which  they  entertained  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  univerfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  zridf pedes 
are  mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  diitin- 
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guifliing  qualities  of  obje(5ts,  and  giving  a  common 
name  to   their  refembling  qualities,  they    conceived 
univerfals  to  be  real  exiflenccs,  or,  (as  they  expref- 
fed  it)  to  be  the  eflences  of  individuals ;  and  flatter- 
ed themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  by  direding  their 
attention  to  thefe  eflences  in  the  iirfl  inflance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in 
detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common  to  thePla- 
tonills  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both  of  them 
feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean  fchool, 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients,in  phyfical  know- 
ledge.    The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almofl  the 
only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has  ventured  to 
defend  this   plan  of  philofophifmg,  in  oppofition  to 
that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  followed  by  the 
difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platoniils,"  fays  he,  "  confidering  fcience 
as  fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fteady, 
would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  objeft  which  was 
''  vague,  indefinite,  and  pafTmg.  For  this  reafon 
"  they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  fenfe. 
''  and  (as  Ammonius  expreifes  it)  raifed  themfelves 
"  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to 
''  beings  univerfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  na- 
"  ture,  were  eternal  and  definite." — -"  Confonant 
"  to  this  was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  refped  to 
"  the  progrefs  of  our  fpeculations  and  inquiries,  to 
^'  defcend  from  thofe  higher  genera,  which  include 
"  many  fubordinate  fpecies,  down  to  the  lowefl 
"  rank  of  fpecies,  thofe  which  include  only  indivi- 
"  duals.  But  here  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  en- 
"  quiries  fnould  flop,  and,  as  to  individuals,  let 
"  them  wholly  alone ;  becaufe  of  thefe  there  could 
"  not  poiTibly  be  any  fcience*." 

*  Harris's  Three  Treatlfes,  pages  341,  342. 
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"  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  me- 


thod of  ancient  philofophy.  The  fafliion,  at  pre- 
fent,  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  philofophers  to  be  Httle  elfe,  than  the 
colleding  from  every  quarter,  into  voUiminous 
records,  an  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particu- 
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'^  lar,  and  unconnected  fads,  the  chief  efFed  of 
'^  which  is  to  excite  our  admiration." — In  another 
part  of  his  works  the  fame  author  obferves,  that 
the  mind,  truly  wife,  quitting  the  ftudy  of  parti- 
culars, as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite 
and  incomprehenfible,  turns  its  intelledual  eye 
to  what  is  general  and  comprehenfive,  and 
through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and  recognife 
"  whatever  exifls*." 

If  we  abftracl  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers,  with  refpecl  to  the  proper  order  to 
be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  co 
end  where  the  Platonifts  faid  that  they  fhould  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  beftowed  on  the  uti- 
lity of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths  which  form  the 
obje<3:s  of  fcience  (making  allowance  for  the  obfcure 
and  myfterious  terms  in  which  they  expreifed  them) 
can  fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  from  a  few  accidental  inftances  of  fuccefs- 
ful  invefligation,  they  had  been  ftruck  with  the  won- 
derful effect  of  general  principles  in  increafmg  the 
intelle6:ual  power  of  the  human  mind  ;  and,  mifled 
by  that  impatience  in  the  ftudy  of  particulars  which 
is  fo  often  conned:ed  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperi- 
or  abihty,  they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves, 
that,  by  a  life  devoted  to  abftraft  meditation,  fuch 
principles  miglit  be  rendered  as  immediate  objects  of 
intelledual  perception,  as  the  individuals  which 
compofe  the  material  world  are  of  our  external  len> 
es.  By  connedling  this  opinion  with  their  other 
dodrines  concerning  univerfals,  they  were    unfor« 

*  Harris's  Three  Treatifcs,  page  227. 
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tunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  fo  myfterious  a  form, 
as  not  only  to  impofe  on  themfelves,  but  to  perplex 
the  underilandings  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  for 
a  long  fuccellion  of  ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  forego- 
ing obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  human 
knowledge  mufl  be  laid  in  the  examination  of  parti- 
cular objeds,  and  particular  fa£ls ;  and  that  it  is  on- 
ly in  fo  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvable 
into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poffefs  either 
truth  or  utihty.  It  mufi  not,  however,  be  underftood 
to  be  implied  in  this  conclufion,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge mufl  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  proper  expe- 
rience. If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcience, 
and  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  muft  have 
been  wonderfully  retarded ;  for,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
ceHary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  claffification  of 
objeds,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  and  abftrac- 
tions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  actual  exa- 
mination of  particular  fads,  the  general  truths  on 
which  his  condu6t  proceeds ;  human  affairs  would  at 
this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which 
they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firft  ge- 
neration. In  fa6t,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of 
the  fpecies  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  race  depends  on  the  feparate  ef- 
forts which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring  for 
himfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  in  which,  of  con- 
fequence, the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  indi- 
vidual muft  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  experi- 
ence. In  a  cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firft  acqui- 
fitions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  language  ; 
by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from  their  ear- 
Heft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  claffes  of  objedls, 
and  of  general  truths  ;  and  before  that  time  of  life  at 
which  the  favage  is  poffeiTed  of  the  knowledge  necef- 
fary  for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  accumulated  difcoveries  of 
ages. 
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Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  condi- 
tion in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceffity,  continue, 
prior  to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeffions ;  the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  parti- 
cular truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudefl  ftate  of  fociety, 
to  colled;  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  their 
own  inftruclion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  pollible  way  of 
communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  was  flriking  and  obvious.  In  other  words, 
the  wifdom  of  fuch  ages  will  necelTarily  be  exprefled 
in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  dill  fmi- 
pler  form  of  proverbial  inftances ;  and  not  in  the 
fcientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this  way,  un- 
doubtedly, much  ufeful  inftruclion,  both  of  a  pru- 
dential and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed :  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general  truths 
continued  to  be  expreffed  merely  by  particular  ex- 
emplifications, they  would  aiford  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  another  ;  as  no  effort  of  the  underftanding 
could  combine  them  together,  or  employ  them  as 
premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other  conclufions  more 
remote  and  comprehenfive.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  fcope  or  moral  of  the  fa- 
ble fliould  be  feparated  entirely  from  its  acceffory 
circumftances,  and  dated  in  the  form  of  a  general 
proportion. 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  neceffa- 
rily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  general  terms,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
general  propofitions.  In  confequence  of  the  gradual 
improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  thought,  the  claiTifications  both  of  things 
and  facls  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of  each  fuc- 
cefiive  race  are  converfant,  are  more  juft  and  more 
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compreheniive  than  tliofe  of  their  predeceflbrs  :  the 
difcoveries  which  in  one  age  were  eonfined  to  the  ftu- 
dious  and  enhghtened  few,  becoming  in  the  next  the 
eftablifhed  creed  of  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  third, 
forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  among  thofe  who  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  early  inftru6tion,  fome  of  the  moil  remote 
and  wonderful  conclufions  of  the  human  intelled:, 
are,  even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarifed  to 
the  mind,  as  the  mofl  obvious  phenomena  which  the 
material  world  exhibits  to  their  fenfes. 

If  tliefe  remarks  concerning  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon  be  juft,  they  afford  dehghtful  profpe£ts  with 
refped:  to  the  condition  of  mankind  in  future  ages; 
as  they  point  out  a  provifion  which  nature  has  made 
for  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  intelledual  capa- 
cities ;  an  improvement  to  which  it  is  impoflible  for 
imagination  to  fix  any  boundary.  As  I  propofe, 
hov/ever,  afterwards,  to  confider  this  fubjecl  fully, 
I  fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  mentioning  the 
encouragement  which  thefe  profpecls  receive  from 
what  has  already  happened  in  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philofophy  ;  tv/o  fciences,  which  furnifh  a  very 
ilriking  illullration  of  the  principles  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  eftablifli,  and  which  juilify  the  moft 
fanguine  expeclations  we  can  form,  of  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge. 
In  this  lad  obfervation  I  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Condorcet,  with  the  authority  of  whofe  name  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  fome  of  the  foregoing 
fpeculations. 

"  Tofuch  of  my  readers,"  (fays  he,)  "  as  may  be 
*^  flow  in  admitting  the  polTibiiity  of  this  progreilive 
"  improvement  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  (late, 
"  as  an  example,  the  hiflory  of  that  fcience  in  which 

the  advances  of  difcovery  are  the  moil  certain,  and 
*  in  which  they  miay  be  meafured  with  the  greateft 
^  precifion.     Thofe   elementary  truths  of  geometry 

and  of  ailronomy  which,    in  India  and    Egypt, 
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"  formed  an  occult  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious 
"  priefthood  founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in 
"  the  times  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fub- 
"  je6ls  of  common  education  in  the  public  fchools  of 
"  Greece.     In  the  lafl  century,  a  few  years  of  fludy 
"  were  fufiicient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archi- 
*'  medes  and  Hipparchus  knew  ;  and,  at  prefent,  two 
*'  years  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the 
"  ftudent  beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  Hmited 
"  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.     Let  any 
^'  perfon  refled  on  thefe  facts  :  let  him  follow  the 
*'  immenfe  chain  which  connects  the  inquiries  of  Eu- 
"  ler  with  thofe  of  a  Pried  of  Memphis ;  let  him  ob- 
*^  ferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outflrips  the  pre- 
"  fent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity  in 
*^'  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has  fur- 
"  nifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitate 
"  ing  our  intelledual  labour,  and  that  there  is   no 
"  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fimplifications 
''  can  ever  have  an  end.     He  will  perceive,  that  at 
"  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particular  folu- 
"  tions,  and  of  infulated  fafts,  begin  to  diftrad  the 
"  attention,   and  to  overcharge  the   memory,    the 
"  former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in  one  general 
"  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one  general  law; 
''  and  that  thefe  generalifations  continually  fucceed- 
''  ing  one  to  another,  like  the  fucceffive  multiplica- 
*'  tions  of  a  number  by  itfelf,  have  no  other  limit, 
"  than  that  infinity  which  the  human  faculties  are 
"  unable  to  comprehend*." 


*   See  Note  [  M  ]. 
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CofitinUatton  of  thefhrfle  ^ubjeSl. Differences  in  the 

Intelledual  CharaElers  of  Individuals^  arifing  from 
their  different  Habits  of  Abjiradion  and  Generalifa- 
tion. 

IN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effeds  of  ci- 
vilifation,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind  to 
general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I  did  not 
mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally  to 
all  the  claifes  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thofe 
who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  offavages,  arefo  habitu- 
ally occupied  about  particular  objects,  and  particular 
eTents,  that,  although  they  are  fometimes  led,  from 
imitation,  to  employ  general  exprefTions,  the  ufe 
which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more  the  refult  of 
memory  than  judgment ;  and  it  is  but  feldom  that 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  fully,  any  procefs  of 
reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  withrefpeft  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vul- 
gar for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervations  of 
a  fmiilar  nature,)  rnuil  be  received  with  fome  reftric- 
tions.  In  fucli  a  (late  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we 
live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found,  to 
whom  lome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths, 
are  not  perfectly  familiar  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going conciufions  are  to  be  confidered  as  defcriptive 
of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  moll  pre- 
valent in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labour  of  reaf- 
oning, and  of  memory,  by  direding  the  attention  to 
general  principles^  inflead  of  particular  truths,  is  the 
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profefled  aim  of  all  philofophy  ;  and  according  as  in- 
dividuals have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic  fpirir, 
their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature  of 
their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former,  or 
to  the  latter,  of  thefe  objeds. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelleftual  powers, 
two  dalles,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  ;  the  one  clafs  compre- 
hending what  we  commonly  call  men  of  bufmefs,  or, 
more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other,  men  of  ab- 
Itradlion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  philofophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  refpeds,  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  polfefs  over  the  former,  have  been  already 
pointed  out ;  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
advantages  are  always  purchafed  without  fome  in- 
convenience. As  the  folidity  of  our  general  princi- 
ples depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular  obfer- 
vations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolvable,  fo 
their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  pradical  appli- 
cations of  which  they  admit :  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  m.ind  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  philofophical  purfuits,  unlefs  it  be  kept 
under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqua- 
iify  us  for  applying  our  knovv^ledge  to  ufe,  in  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks, 
it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  recollect,  that  as  claffification, 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reafoning,  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  abftra^tion  ;  a  natural  difpofition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to 
overlook  the  fpecific  differences  of  things,  in  attend- 
ing to  their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  howe- 
ver, in  practice,  a  familiar  and  circumftantial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particular  objecls  which  fall  un- 
der our  obfervation,  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 

But,  farther  :  As  all  general  principles  are  found- 
ed- on  cialTifications  which  imply  the  exercife  of  ab- 
flra6:ion  y  it  is  neceffary  to  regard  them,  in  their 
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pra6lical  applications,  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth  ;  the  defeats  of  which,  mult  be  fupplied  by 
habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  confi- 
dering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers  ;  it  is  ufual  to  fimplify  the  obje6ls  of  our  con- 
ception, by  abftrading  from  fridion,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  diilerent  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
polcd.  Levers  are  confidered  as  mathematical  lines, 
perfe6lly  inflexible ;  and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfectly  flexible ; — and  by  means  of  thefe, 
and  fimilar  abfl:radions,  a  fubjed,  which  is  in  itfelf 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geomety.  In  the  theory  of  politics, 
we  fmd  it  necefl'ary  to  abftrad  from  many  peculi- 
arities which  difl:inguifli  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  cer- 
tain general  claifes,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governments  we  have 
ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their 
compofition,  w^e  reafon  concerning  pure  monarchies, 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there 
really  exifl:ed  political  eftablifliments  correfponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a  clafTification,  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention, 
amidd  the  multipHcity  of  particulars  which  the  fub- 
jetl  prefents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  princi- 
ples, which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in 
comparing  different  inflitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fnnilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative  far- 
mer reduces  the  inhnite  variety  of  foils  to  a  few  ge- 
neral delcriptions ;  the  phyfician,  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  bodily  conltitutions  to  a  few  temperaments ; 
and  the  moralifl:,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  cha- 
raders  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  adion. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  obvious  advanta- 
ges we  derive  from  thefe  claflifications,  and  the  gene- 
ral conclulions  to  which  they  lead  ;  it  is  evidently 
impoflible,  that  principles,  which  derived  their  ori- 
gin from  eiiorts  of  abitradion,  fhould  apply  literally 
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to  pra6llce ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  fliould  afford  us 
any  confiderable  afliftance  in  condud,  whitout  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pradical  and  experimental  fkill. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  mere  theorift  fo  frequently  ex- 
pofes  himfelf  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men 
whom  he  defpifes ;  and,  in  the  general  eftimation  of 
the  world,  falls  below  the  level  of  the  common 
drudges  in  bufmefs  and  the  arts.  The  walk,  indeed, 
of  thefe  unenlightened  practitioners,  muft  neceffarily 
be  limited  by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  experi- 
ence ;  but,  fo  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with  faci- 
lity and  fuccefs  ;  while  the  merely  fpeculative  philo- 
fopher,  although  poffeffed  of  principles  which  ena- 
ble him  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with 
pity,  the  narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
ludicrous  pretenfions  with  which  they  frequently  op- 
pofe  their  trifling  fucceffes  to  his  theoretical  fpecula- 
tions,  finds  himfelf  perfedly  at  a  lofs,  when  he  is 
called  upon,  by  the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary 
life,  to  carry  his  principles  into  execution.  Hence 
the  origin  of  that  maxim,  "  which"  (as  Mr.  Hume 
remarks)  "  has  been  fo  indruftioufly  propagated  by 
"  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is 
*^  unfit  for  bufmefs." 

In  what  confifts  practical  or  experimental  fkill,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely  ;  but,  among  other 
things,  it  obvioufly  implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and 
comprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation  ;  a  memory,  at 
once  retentive  and  ready ;  in  order  to  prefent  to  us 
accurately,  and  without  reflexion,  our  theoretical 
knowledge  ;  a  prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be  difconcert^ 
ed  by  unexpected  occurrences ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  perfection  in  the  external  fenf- 
es,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the  body. 
All  thefe  elements  of  practical  fkill,  it  is  obvious, 
are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  aCtive  exertion, 
and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  real  occurrences; 
for,  as  all  the  practical  principles  of  our   nature, 
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both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a  reference  to  par- 
ticulars, and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in  the  adive 
fcene?  of  life  alone,  and  amidfl  the  details  of  bufi- 
nefs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufHcient  to  illuflrate  the  impoflibiUty  of  acquiring  a 
talent  for  bufmefs,  or  for  any  of  the  pradical  arts  of 
life,    without  a£lual  experience.     They  fhew  alfo, 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify  a 
man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in 
both.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncom* 
mon,  or  for  the  important,  fituations  of  fociety,  or 
even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  ;  for, 
as  their  addrefs  and   dexterity  are  founded  entirely 
on  imiitation,  or  derived  from  the  leiTons  which  ex- 
perience  has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  pofTibly 
extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumftances.   Mere 
experience,    therefore,     can,    at  belt,    prepare  the 
mind   for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life ;  for 
conducting  the  eltablifhed  routine  of  bufmefs,  or  for 
a  fervile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 
In  the  charadter  of  Mr.  George  Grenviile,  which 
Mr*  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
infufficiency  of  mere  experience,  to  qualify  a  man  for 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.     The  obfervations   he    makes  on  this 
fubje^:,  are  expreifed  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  feli- 
city of  language  ;  and  are  of  fo  general  a  nature, 
that,  with  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  practical  purfuits  of  hie. 

"  Mr.  Grenviile  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in 
'"  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleit  of  human 
**  fciences ;  a  fcience  which  does  more  to  quicken  and 
''  invigorate  the  underdanding,  than  all  the  other 
"  kinds  of  le  .rniiig  put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
"  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to 
"  iiberalife  the  mind  exadly  in  the  fame  proportion. 
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"  Pafling  from  that  fludy,  he  did  not  go  very  largely 
"  into  the  world,  but  plunged  into  bufmefs ;  I  mean, 
^'  into  the  bufmefs  of  office,  and  the  hmited  and  fix- 
''  ed  methods  and  forms  eftablifiied  there.  Much 
"  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line; 
''  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable. 
"  But  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  men,  too  much  con- 
'*  verfant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable 
^'  enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give 
^'  them  a  turn  to  think  the  fubdance  of  bufmefs  not 
*-'  to  be  much  more  important,  than  the  forms  in 
"  which  it  is  conducted.  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to 
*'  ordinary  occafions ;  and,  therefore,  perfons  who 
^'  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long 
*'  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order  ;  but  when 
*'  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out, 
"  when  a  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the 
"  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that  a  greater 
''  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive 
^^  comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  ever 
"  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.^' 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumftances 
alone,  that  general  principles  affilt  us  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  :  they  render  the  application  of  our  practi- 
cal Ikill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfect.  For,  as 
general  principles  limit  the  utility  of  practical  ikill  to 
fupply  the  imperfections  of  theory,  they  diminilh  the 
number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be  employed  ; 
and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement,  where- 
ever  it  is  requifite  ;  and  leffon  the  errors  to  which  it 
is  liable,  by  contracting  the  held  within  which  it  is 
poffible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppofite 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  prepar- 
ing themfelves  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  one 
arifes  from  habits  of  abftraCtion  and  generalifation 
carried  to  an  excefs ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  an  ex- 
clufive,  and  an  unenlie-htened  attention  to  the  ob- 
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itdis  and  events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  ac- 
tual experience. 

In  a  perfecl  fyftem  of  education,  care  fhould  be 
tai^en  to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite 
habits  of  abft ration  with  habits  of  bufmefs,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  confider  things,  either 
in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require. 
Whichever  of  thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an 
undue  afcendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  neceffarily 
produce  a  character  limited  in  its  pov«^ers,  and  fitted 
only  for  particular  exertions.  Hence  fome  of  the  ap- 
parent inconfiftencies  which  we  may  frequently  re- 
mark in  the  intelledual  capacities  of  the  fame  perfon. 
One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abftra^l  fpe- 
culation,  poiTeiTes  a  knowledge  of  general  principles, 
and  a  talent  for  general  reafoning,  united  with  a  flu- 
ency and  eloquence  in  the  ufe  of  general  terms, 
which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abilities  fitted 
for  any  given  fituation  in  life  :  while,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  fimpleif  affairs,  he  exhibits  every  mark  of  irre- 
iblution  and  incapacity.  Another  not  only  ads  with 
propriety  and  fkill,  in  circumflances  which  require 
a  minute  attention  to  details,  but  poffeffes  an  acute- 
nefs  of  reafoning,  and  a  facility  of  expreffion  on  all 
fubjeds,  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  particular  is 
involved  ;  while,  on  general  topics,  he  is  perfectly 
unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to  judge.  It  is  this  laft 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have,  in  moft  in- 
ilances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak  of  good  fenfe,  or 
common  fenfe,  in  oppofition  to  fcience  and  philofo- 
phy.  Both  philofophy  and  good  fenfe  imply  the  ex- 
ercife  of  our  reafoning  powers  ;  and  they  differ  from 
each  other  only,  according  as  thefe  powers  are  applied 
to  particulars  or  to  generals.  It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in 
the  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now  explained  the 
term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of 
life  chiefly  depends  ;  but,  that  it  does  not  always  in- 
dicate a  capacity  for  ab(lra6t  fcience,  or  for  general 
fpeculation,  or  for  able  conduct  in  fituations  which 
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require  comprehenfive  views,  is  matter  even  of  vul- 
gar remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defects  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in 
whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  itations  in  fociety; 
no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original  va- 
lue, between  the  intelledual  capacities  of  the  two 
clalTes  of  men  to  which  they  charaderiftically  be- 
long. The  one  is  the  defe£i  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambi- 
tious, and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  improperly  di- 
rected ;  the  other,  of  an  underftanding,  minute  and 
circumfcribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and 
formed  for  fervile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former  de- 
fed:,  (however  difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when 
confirmed  by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  fo  incurable 
as  the  latter  ;  for  it  arifes,  not  from  original  confti- 
tution,  but  from  fome  fault  in  early  education,  while 
every  tendency  to  the  oppofite  extreme  is  more  or 
lefs  chara£leri(lical  of  a  mind,  ufeful,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but 
deftined,  by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its 
lights  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
which  men  of  general  views  poiTefs  over  the  common 
drudges  in  bufinefs,  it  maybe  farther  obferved,  that 
the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former,  arife 
in  part  from  the  little  interefl  which  they  take  in 
particular  objeds  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapacity  of  at- 
tentit)n.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  accuftomed 
to  the  confideration  of  claiTes  of  objeds  and  of  com- 
prehenfive theprems,  it  cannot,  without  fome  degree 
of  effort,  defcend  to  that  humble  walk  of  experience, 
or  of  action,  in  which  the  meaneft  of  mankind  are 
on  a  level  with  the  greatefl:.  In  important  fituation?, 
accordingly,  men  of  the  mofl  general,  views,  are 
found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar  in  their  atten- 
tion to  details  ;  becaufe  the  objedls  and  occurrences 
which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  roufe  their  paffions. 
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and  intereft  their  curiofity,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  confequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  praO:ical  fkill 
are  happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intel- 
ledual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfection ; 
and  fits  him  equally  to  conducl,  with  a  mafterly 
hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  and  to  con- 
tend fuccefsfullv  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new 
and  hazardous  fituations.  In  conducting  the  for- 
mer, mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a  fufficient 
guide,  but  experience  and  fpeculation  mud  be  com- 
bined together  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  "  Ex- 
"  pert  men,"  fays  lord  Bacon,  "  can  execute  and 
''  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general 
"  councils,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marfhalling  of 
"  affairs,  comebefl  from  thofe  that  are  learned." 


SECTION     VIIL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SiibjeSl, -Ufe  and  Ahife  of 

general  Principles  in  Politics, 

"'HE  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  rafli  application  of  general 
principles,  hold  equally  with  refped  to  mofh  of  the 
pradical  arts.  Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  one 
of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  refl ;  which,  partly  on 
account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  particular  confideration.  The  art  I  allude 
to,  is  that  of  Legifiation ;  an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  very  effential  refpedts ;  and  to 
which,  the  reaionings  in  the  laft  Sedion  muft  be  ap- 
plied with  many  redridions. 
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Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceflary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compHance  with  com- 
mon language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I  am 
fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to  con- 
trait  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  itanding  in  op- 
pofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowledge 
of  principles,  of  which  the  mod  extenfive  experi- 
ence alone  could  put  us  in  poiTeiTion.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquaintance  with 
facts  was  not  confidered  as  eiTential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  theories ;  and  from  thefe  ages,  ha^  defcend- 
ed  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice  againft  gene- 
ral principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they 
have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words  :  there  are  plainly 
two  fets  of  political  reafoners  ;  one  of  which  confi- 
der  the  adual  inltitutions  of  mankind  as  the  only  fafe 
foundation  for  our  conclufions,  and  think  every  plan 
of  legiilation  chimerical,  which  is  not  copied  from 
one  which  has  already  been  realifed  ;  while  the  other 
apprehend  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  reafon 
fafely  a  priori  from  the  knovv^n  principles  of  human 
nature,  combined  with  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  times.  The  former  are  commonly  under- 
ftood  as  contending  for  experience  m  oppontion  to 
theory  ;  the  latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory 
unfupported  by  experience  :  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  political  theorift,  if  he  proceeds 
cautioufly  and  philofophically,  founds  his  conclufions 
ultimately  on  experience,  no  lefs  than  the  political 
empiric  ; — as  the  altronomer,  who  predicts  an  eclipfe 
from  his  knov/ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience, 
reits  his  expectation  of  the  event,  on  fa£ts  which 
have  been  previoudy  afcertained  by  obfervation,  no 
lefs  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any  reafoning, 
from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical 
(kill  which  habits  of  bufmefs  alone  can  give,  and 
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without  which  the  mod:  enlightened  pohtician  mud 
always  appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  fkill  is 
often  (in  confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language) 
denoted  by  the  word  Experience  ;  while  it  is  feldom 
poifefled  by  thofe  men,  who  have  mod  carefully  llu- 
died  the  theory  of  legiflation  ;  it  has  been  very  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  poHtics  is  merely  a  matter  of 
routine,  in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obftacle  to 
fuccefs.  The  flatefman  who  has  been  formed  among 
official  details,  is  compared  to  the  pradical  engineer; 
the  fpeculative  legillator,  to  the  theoretical  mechani- 
cian who  has  palTed  his  life  among  books  and  dia- 
grams.  In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  this  opini- 
on is  juil,  it  may  be  of  life  to  compare  the  art  of  le- 
giflation with  thofe  practical  applications  of  mechani- 
cal principles,  by  which  the  oppofers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their 
reafonings. 

L  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of 
general  mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  moft 
inflances,  to  the  effed:  which  habits  of  abftradion 
are  apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from 
thofe  applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone 
we  can  learn  to  corred:  the  imperieftions  of  theory. 
Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
incident  to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural 
tafte,  or  by  early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations 
of  the  clofet,  to  the  buftle  of  adive  life,  and  to 
the  fatigue  of  minute  and  circumftantial  obferva- 
tion. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
mifapplied  from  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; 
thofe  which  arc  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par- 
ticular governments,  and  which  are  occafionally 
quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legiflator  ought  to  aflume  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  reafonings.     But  this  abufe  of  general  principles 
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fhould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the  abfurdities 
of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over-refinement, 
and  the  love  of  theory  ;  for  it  arifes  from  weaknelles, 
which  philofophy  alone  can  remedy  ;  an  unenlight- 
ened veneration  for  maxims  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  fanction  of  time  in  their  favour,  and  a  paf- 
five  acquiefcence  in  received  opinions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  conclulions  have  fometimes  been  deduced  ; 
and  which,  notwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a  much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings  ;  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  principles 
which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  principles,  which  are 
certainly  the  refult  of  a  much  more  extenfive  induc- 
tion, than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiilory  of  actual  eftablifhments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  practice, 
it  is  neceffary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  pecuharities  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  attention 
to  minute  circumftances,  which  is  effential  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private 
bufmefs.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too 
much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  in- 
capable of  thofe  abflra^l  and  comprehenfive  views  of 
human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnilli  the  ftatefman 
with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct.  "  When  a  man,  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de- 
"  liberates  concerning  his  conduct  in  any  particular 
"  affair,  and  forms  fchem£s  in  politics,  trade,  oeco- 

nomy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life,  he  never  ought  to 

draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  conned  too  long 
"  a  chain  of  confequences  together.  Something  is 
"  fure  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning, 
'*  and  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  es- 
"  pe6i:ed.  But  when  we  reaibn  upon  general  fub- 
"  jeds,  one  may  jultly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations 
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•  can  fcarce  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  jufl; 

•  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  a  common  man 
'  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fhal- 

•  lownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which 

•  they  proceed. ~'Tis  certain  that  general  princi- 

'  pies,  how^ever  intricate  they  may  feem,  muft  al- 

•  ways,  if  they   are  juft  and  found,  prevail  in  the 

•  general  courfe  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in 
'  particular  cafes  ;   and  it  is   the  chief  bulinefs  of 

•  philolophers  to  regard  the  general  courfe  of  things. 
'  I  may  add,  that  it  is  alfo  the  chief  bufinefs  of  po* 
'  liticians ;  efpecially  in  the  domeftic  government 

•  of  the  flate,  where  the  pubhc  good,  which  is,  or 

•  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends  on  the  con- 
'  currence  of  a  multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as  in  fo- 

•  reign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and 

•  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons*/' 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain 
invariably  the  fame  from  age  to  age  :  and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
oitr  paft  experience,  lay  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
pradical  fkill ;  and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defeds  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, however,  the  praftical  difficulties  which  oc- 
cur, are  of  a  very  different  nature.  They  do  not 
prefent  to  the  ftatefman,  the  fame  fteady  fubjecl  of 
examination,  which  the  effeds  of  fridion  do  to  the 
engineer.  They  arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and 
opinions  of  men,  v/hich  are  in  a  flate  of  perpetual 
change  :  and,  therefore,  the  addrefs  which  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  overcome  them,  depends  lefs  on  the  accuracy 
of  our  obfervations  with  refped  to  the  paft,  than  on 
the  fagacity  of  our  conjeftures  with  refped  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  prefent  age,  more  particularly,  when  the 
rapid  communication,  and  the  univerfal  diffufion  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  render  the  fitua- 

^  Political  Difcourfes. 
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tion  of  political  focieties,  effentially  different  from 
what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  lecure  infallibly, 
againfl  every  accident,  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon  ; 
we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  they  are  to  be  the 
mod  fuccefsful  ftatelmen,  who,  paying  all  due  regard 
to  paft  experience,  fearch  for  the  rules  of  their  conduct 
chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  their  own 
times,  and  in  an  enhghtened  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture hiitory  of  mankind. 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we 
are  at  a  lofs 'about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fa6t, 
we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the 
tell  of  experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we 
can  obtain  in  this  way  any  ufeful  concluficn  in  poli- 
litics :  not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  fmd  two  caf- 
es in  which  the  combinations  of  circumftances  are 
ptecifely  the  fame,  but  becaufe  our  acquaintance 
with  the  political  experience  of  mankind  is  much 
more  imperfe^;  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Bv  fat 
the  greater  part  of  v/hat  is  called  matter  of  fact  in 
politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than  theory ;  and,  very  fre- 
quently, in  this  fcience,  when  we  think  we  are  op- 
pofmg  experience  to  fpeculation,  we  are  only  op- 
pofmg  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it 
is  almoft  fufficient  to  recollect  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  defcription,  a  juft 
idea  of  the  actual  itate  of  any  government.  That 
every  fuch  defcription  mult  neceffarily  be  more  or 
lefs  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  re- 
marks. 

i.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiitory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  experience,  of  cir- 
cumftances and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time, 
indeed,  every  government  acquires  a  fyftematical  ap- 
pearance :  for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe 
from  circumftanct'S  which  may  be  regarded  as  acci- 
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dental  and  irregular ;  yet  there  muft  exid,  among 
thefe  parts,  a  certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  ana- 
logy. Wherever  a  government  has  exifted  for  ages, 
and  men  have  enjoyed  tranquility  under  it,  it  is  a 
proof  that  its  principles  are  not  eflentially  at  vari- 
ence  with  each  other.  Every  new  inftititution  which 
was  introduced,  mud  have  had  a  certain  reference 
to  the  laws  and  ufages  exilling  before,  otherwife  it 
could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If 
any  one,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fhould 
have  occafionaliy  mingled  with  them,  it  muft  have 
foon  fallen  into  defuetude  and  oblivion ;  and  thofe 
alone  would  remain,  which  accorded  in  their  ge- 
neral tendency.  "  Qups  ufu  obtinuere,"  fays  Lord 
Bacon,  "  fi  non  bona,  at  faltem  apta  inter  fe 
"  funt." 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions 
of  government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcrip- 
tions  of  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as 
are  given  of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and 
Blackftone,)  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances, 
which  render  it  expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftu- 
dy  particular  languages,  by  confulting  the  writings 
of  grammarians.  In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we 
wifti  to  acquire,  comprehends  an  infinite  number  of 
particulars,  the  confideration  of  which,  in  detail, 
would  diftracl  the  attention,  and  overload  the  me- 
mory. The  fyftematical  defcriptions  of  politicians, 
like  the  general  rules  of  grammarians,  are  in  a  high 
degree  ufeful,  for  arranging  and  fimplifying,  the 
objects  of  our  ftudy  ;  but  in  both  cafes,  we  muft  re- 
member, that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  man- 
ner, is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  and 
that  it  is  no  more  pofiible  to  convey,  in  a  fyftemati- 
cal form,  a  juft  and  complete  idea  of  a  particular 
government,  than  it  is  to  teach  a  language  com- 
pletely by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  prac- 
tical aftiftance  from  reading  or  converfation. 
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2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a  government,  as  it  is 
adually  exercifed  at  a  particular  period,  cannot  al- 
ways be  colle6led  ;  perhaps  it  can  leldom  be  colled:- 
ed  from  an  examination  of  written  laws,  or  of  the 
eftablifhed  forms  of  a  conflitution.  Thefe  may  con- 
tinue the  fame  for  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  while  the  go- 
vernment may  be  modified  in  its  exercife,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  gradual  and  undefcribable  alterations  in 
the  ideas,  manners,  and  charader,  of  the  people  ; 
or  by  a  change  in  the  relations  which  different  orders 
of  the  community  bear  to  each  other.  In  every 
country  whatever,  befide  the  eflabhflied  laws,  the  po- 
litical ftateof  the  people  is  affected  by  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  circumftances,  of  which  no  words  can  con- 
vey a  conception,  and  which  are  to  be  collected  only 
from  adual  obfervation.  Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
eafy  for  a  perfon  who  has  received  his  education  in 
one  country,  to  fludy  the  government  of  another  ; 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  mufl  neceffari- 
ly  experience,  in  entering  into  the  alTociations  which 
influence  the  mind  under  a  different  fyflem  of  man- 
ners, and  in  afcertaining  (efpecialiy  upon  political 
fubjedls)  the  complex  ideas  conveyed  by  a  foreign 
language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now  been 
mentioned,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there  are  ef- 
fential  circumftances  in  the  adual  ftate  of  a  govern- 
ment, about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are  not  on- 
ly filent,  but  which  are  diredly  contrary  to  all  the 
written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  as 
delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  refer  effeds  to  their  caufes,  than  in 
the  latter  ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely  happens, 
even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  politi- 
cal experiment  made,  that  we  can  draw  from  it  any 
certain  inference-,  v/ith  refpedl  to  the  juftnefs  of  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  fuggefted.     In  thofe  com- 
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plicated  machines,  to  which  the  flruclure  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  has  been  frequently  compared,  as  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  fubjedled 
to  piiyfical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artift  mull  necef- 
fariiy  become  apparent  in  the  lafl  refult ;  but  in  the 
political  fydem,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  where 
the  general  conditution  is  found  and  healthy,  there 
is  a  iort  ot  vis  medicatrix^  which  is  fuiiicient  for  the 
cure  ot  partial  diforders ;  and  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  frequent^ 
ly  correcled  and  concealed  by  the  wifdom  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  falfe  efti mates  which  we  daily  make 
of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  ground- 
lefs  than  the  exaggerated  conceptions  we  are  apt  to 
form  of  that  fpecies  of  political  wifdom,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  of 
profedional  habits.  ^'  Go  ;"  (faid  the  chancellor 
Oxeniliern  to  his  fon,  when  he  was  fending  him  to  a 
congrefs  of  ambailadors,  and  when  the  young  man 
was  exprefTmg  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for 
fuch  an  employment ;)  "  Go,  and  fee  with  your  own 
''  eyes,  ^am parva  fap'ientia  regitur  mundiis  /"  The 
truth  is,  (however  paradoxical  the  remark  may  ap- 
pear at  firit  viev/,)  that  the  fpeculative  errors  of  ilatef- 
men  are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effefts,  and, 
of  confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without  detec- 
tion, than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior 
iiations  in  fociety.  The  effeds  of  mifcondud  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  ealily  traced  to  their  proper  fource,  and 
therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong  in  the  judg- 
ment which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or  of  the  im- 
prudence of  private  charad:ers.  But  in  confidering 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  ib  diiricult  to  trace 
events  to  their  proper  caules,  and  to  diftinguifh  the 
effeds  of  political  'wifdom,  from  thofe  which  are  the 
natural  reiuU  ot  the  fituationof  the  people,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  poiTible,  excepting  in  the  cafe  of  a  very  long 
adminiitration^  to  appretiaie  the  talents  of  a  ftateiman 
from  the  fuccefs  or  the  f^ulure  of  his  meafures.     In 
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every  fociety,  too,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  its  government,  enjoys  the  bleflings  of 
tranquility  and  liberty,  a  great  part  of  the  political 
order  which  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  legiilative  faga- 
city,  is  the  natural  refult  of  the  felfifli  purfuits  of  in- 
dividuals ;  nay,  in  every  fuch  fociety,  (as  I  already 
hinted,)  the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  overcome  many  powerful  obftacles, 
which  the  imperfedion  of  human  inflitutions  oppof- 
es  to  its  progrefs. 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  al- 
though in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of  theory 
may  frequently  be  corrected  by  repeated  trials,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  general  principles  ;  yet,  in  the 
machine  of  government,  there  is  fo  great  a  variety  of 
powers  at  work,  befide  the  influence  of  the  ftatef- 
man,  that  it  is  vain  to  expedl  the  art  of  legiflation 
ihould  be  carried  to  its  greatefl  poflible  perfedion  by 
experience  alone. 

Still,  however,  it  maybefaid,  that  in  themofl  im- 
perfect  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have  an 
experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  the  principal  objects  of  the  focial  union. 
Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for  the  uncer- 
tain effeds  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere  theory  ; 
and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a  meafure  of  political  hap- 
pinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
nations  ? 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 
reformation  fo  far,  it  is  impofTible  to  argue  :  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number  of 
fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  fo 
great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs  fo  exten- 
five. 

'^  There  are  fome  men,"  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
"  of  narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who, 
"  without  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice,  treat 
"  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical;  and 
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'  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from  the 
'  beaten  track,  as  the  ra(h  effort  of  a  warm  imagina- 
'  tion,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an  exalted 
'  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but 
'  can  produce  no  real  ar  lading  advantage. 

"  Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual 
'  fcepticifm  ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
'  fenfes  ;  upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
'  cannot  pofTibly  be  obtained  ;  and,  fometimes,  up- 
'  on  holding  out  againll  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
'  them  ;  upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuc- 
'  cefs  of  any  new  undertaking  ;  and,  where  argu- 
'  ments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  con- 
'  tempt  and  ridicule." 

"  Such  have  been  the  moll  formidable  enemies  of 
'  the  great  benefa£lors  of  the  world  ;  for  their  no- 
'  tions  and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the 
'  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom  fail  of 
'  becoming  popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of 
mankind*." 

With  refpe^l  to  this  fcepticaldifpofition,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  date  of  fociety,  it  is  of  importance 
to  add,  that,  in  every  government,  the  (labihty  and 
the  influence  of  eftabliihed  authority,  mud  depend  on 
the  coincidence  between  its  meafures  and  the  tide  of 
public  opinion ;  and  that,  in  modern  Europe,  in 
confequence  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs,  public  opinion  has  acquired  an  af- 
cendant  in  human  affairs,  which  it  never  poffeffed  in 
thofe  dates  of  antiquity  from  which  mod  of  our  poli- 
tical examples  are  drawn.  The  danger,  indeed,  of 
fudden  and  radi  innovations  cannot  be  too  drongly 
inculcated  ;  and  the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  for- 
ward to  promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with 
too  great  feverity.  But  it  is  poffible  alio  to  fall  into 
the  opponte  extreme  ;  and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the 
very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obdiiiate 

*  Life  of  Drake,  b/ Dr.  Johnson. 
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oppofition  to  thoie  gradual  and  neceiTary  reforma- 
tions which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands.  The 
violent  revolutions  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
convulfed  modern  Europe,  have  arifen,  not  from  a 
fpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  ftatefmen  ;  but 
from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquidated  forms, 
and  to  principles  borrowed  from  lefs  enlightenea 
ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes  which  have  been 
fandioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  inattention 
to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  in  moft 
inftances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind,  till  go- 
vernment has  loft  all  its  efficiency  ;  and  till  the  rage 
of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and  too  violent, 
to  be  fatisfied  with  changes,  which,  if  propofed  at 
an  earlier  period,  would  have  united,  in  the  fnpport 
of  eflablifhedinftitutions,  every  friend  to  order,  and 
to  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  observations  I  ftate  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, that  the  fubftance  of  them  is- contained  in  the 
following  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  a  philofopher 
who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr.  Turgot) 
feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  formed  en- 
lightened views  with  refped:  to  the  poffible  attain- 
ments of  mankind  ;  and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail  to 
increafe  as  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  attached, 
not  to  a  particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions,  but  to 
the  general  and  infallible  progrefs  of  human  reafon. 

"  Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 
''  ita  infinuat,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

"  Novator  maximus  tempus ;  quidni  igitur  tem- 
"  pus  imitemur  ? 

"  Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft, 
"  seque  ac  novitas. 

Cum  per  fe  res  mutentur  in  deterius,  fi  confilio 

in  melius  non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mali  ?" 

The  general  conclufion  to  which  thefe  obferva- 
tions  lead,  is  fufficiently  obvious ;  that  the  perfection 
of  political  wifdom  does  not  confifl;  in  an  indifcrimin- 
ate  zeal  againil  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual  and  pru- 
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dent  accommodation  of  eftablifhed  inftitutions  to  the 
varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circumftances  of 
mankind.  In  the  adlual  application,  however,  of 
this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur,  which  it  re- 
quires a  very  rare  combination  of  talents  to  fur- 
mount  :  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age ;  when 
the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a  degree,  emancipated 
human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of  antient  prejudic- 
es ;  and  has  roufed  a  fpirit  of  free  difcuffion,  unexam- 
pled in  the  hiftory  of  former  times. 

That  this  fudden  change  in  the  Hate-  of  the  world, 
(hould  be  accompanied  with  fome  temporary  difor- 
ders,  is  by  no  means  furprifmg.  While  the  multi- 
tude continue  imperfedly  enlightened,  they  will  be 
occalionally  milled  by  the  artifices  of  demagogues  ; 
and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfedlion,  may  be  expelled,  fometimes,  to 
facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquility  of  their 
cotemporaries,  to  an  orver-ardent  zeal  for  the  good 
of  pofterity.  Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  evils, 
which  every  friend  to  humanity  muft  lament,  I 
would  wiUingly  believe,  that  the  final  effects  refulting 
from  this  fpirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be  fav- 
ourable to  human  happinefs;  and  there  are  fome  pecu- 
liarities in  the  prefent  condition  of  mankind,  which 
appear  to  me  to  juftify  more  fanguine  hopes  upon  the 
fubjed:,  than  it  would  have  been  reafonable  for  a  phi- 
lofopher  to  indulge  at:any  former  period.  An  atten- 
tion to  thefe  peculiarities  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  the  quef- 
tion  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  relate  ;  and 
it  leads  to  the  illuftration  of  a  doctrine  to  wliich  I 
have  frequently  referred  in  this  work ;  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which 
may  be  expeded  from  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  the 
diffufion  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  many  circumflances  favourable  to  hu- 
man happinefs  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the  world,  the 
mod  important,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame  events 
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which  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  faundations  of 
of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it 
pradicable,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation 
to  a  fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of 
popular  opinions.  It  is  eafy  for  the  ftatefman  to 
form  to  himfelf  a  diflinct  and  fteady  idea  of  the  ulti- 
mate objeds  at  which  a  wife  legiilator  ought  to  aim, 
and  to  forefee  that  modification  of  the  focial  order, 
to  which  human  affairs  have,  of  themfelves,  a  ten- 
dency to  approach  ;  and,  therefore,  his  practical  fa- 
gacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accom- 
pHfhing  the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as 
eiiedually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  confiilent  with  the  qui- 
et of  individuals,  and  with  the  rights  arifmg  from  ac- 
tual eflablifhments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fcience  of 
poKtics,  the  firfl  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfeclly  agreeable  to  nature 
and  to  juftice;  and  what  are  the  principles  of  legif- 
lation neceifary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the  in- 
quiry fo  difEcult  as  might  at  firfl  be  apprehended .j 
for  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  diforders  which  exifl  among  mankind, 
do  not  arife  from  a  want  of  forefight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  having  truffed  too  Httle  to  the  operation  of  thofe 
limple  inflitutions  which  nature  and  juflice  recom- 
mend ;  and,  of  confequence,  that,  as  fociety  ad- 
vances to  its  perfedion,  the  number  of  laws  may  be 
expected  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafmg,  and  the 
fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually  fmiplified. 

The  oeconomical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  employed  the  Speculations  of  fome  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feeras  to  me  to  have  been  the  fivd 
attempt  to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfection  of  the  focial 
order ;  and  the  light  v/hich,  fmce  that  period^  has 
been  thrown  on  the  fubied,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
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accompliili  in  fuch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
ceived a  proper  direction.  To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thefe  writers,  I  would,  by  no  means  be  underflood 
to  fubfcribe  ;  nor  do  I  confider  their  fyftem  as  fo  per- 
feQ  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more  fan- 
guine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.  A  few  of 
the  moft  important  principles  of  political  ceconomy, 
they  have  undoubtedly  eftabliflied  with  demondra- 
tive  evidence  ;  but  what  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which  they  have 
given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the  plan  of  in- 
veftigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to  their  fuccef- 
fors.  A  fliort  account  of  what  I  conceive  to  the 
fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will  judify  thefe  remarks, 
and  will  comprehend  every  thing  which  I  have  to 
offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  by  which 
they  were  fuggefted.  Such  an  account  I  attempt 
with  the  greater  fatisfai^ion,  that  the  leading  views 
of  the  earlieft  and  mod  enlightened  patrons  of  the 
osconomical  fyilem  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  not 
more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  than  mifap- 
prehended  by  fome  who  have  adopted  its  conclufi- 
ons*. 

In  the  fir(t  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance 
to  remark,  that  the  objecl  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem 
ought,  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I  beheve 
it  commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the 
Utopian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  offered  to  the  world ;  and  which 
have  fo  often  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  fo- 
ber  and  reafonable  inquirers.  Of  thefe  plans,  by 
far  the  greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  focial  order  is  entirely  the  effect  of  hum.an 
art ;  and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfect,  the 
evil  may  be  traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the 
part  of  the  legillator ;  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the 
magiftrate  to  the  complicated  ftrudure  of  that  ma- 

*  See  Note  [N]. 
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chine  of  which  he  regulates  the  movements.  The 
projedts  of  reform,  therefore,  which  fuch  plans  in- 
volve, are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  they  have  met  with ;  inafmuch 
as  they  imply  an  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  belief  in 
their  authors,  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  own  politi- 
cal fagacity,  to  the  accumulated  wifdom  of  former 
ages.  The  cafe  is  very  different  Vvith  the  oeconomi- 
cal  fyftem ;  of  which  the  leading  views  (fo  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  fup- 
pofitions  :  Firft,  that  the  focial  order  is,  in  the  moft 
elfential  refpedls,  the  refult  of  the  wdfdoni  of  nature, 
and  not  of  human  contrivance  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  politician,  is  not  to  divide 
his  attention  among  all  the  different  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  is  by  far  too  complicated  for  his  com- 
prehenfion  ;  but,  by  protedling  the  rights  of  individu- 
als, and  by  allowing  to  each,  as  complete  a  liberty 
as  is  compatible  with  the  perfed  fecurity  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  remove  every  obllacle 
which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have  oppofed 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  order  which  fociety  has 
a  tendency  to  aflume.  Secondly ;  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progrefs  of  the  difFufion  of  knowledge, 
thofe  prejudices,  on  a  Ikilful  management  of  which 
all  the  old  fyflems  of  pohcy  proceeded,  muft  gradu- 
ally difappear ;  and,  confequently,  that  (whatever 
may  be  his  predilection  for  ancient  ufages)  the  ine- 
vitable courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politician  the 
neceffity  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more  folid  and 
permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of  thefe  fuppofi- 
tions  are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  was  firft  ftated  and  illuftrated  by  the  French 
Oeconomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obviouily  fug- 
gefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  aduaiiy 
taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe,  where  the 
prefs  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty. 
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It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refped  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  pro- 
jectors, that  they  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
people,  to  be  effeded  by  fome  new  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion. All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  impradicable 
and  vifionary.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  oeconomical  fyftem ;  the  chief  expedient  of 
which,  for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not 
that  education  which  depends  on  the.  attention  and 
care  of  our  inftru£tors  ;  but  an  education  which  ne- 
ceffary  refults  from  the  political  order  of  fociety. 
'^  How  ineffedual"  (faid  the  Roman  poet)  "  are 
"  the  wifeft  laws,  if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good 
"  morals !"  How  ineife£tual  (fay  the  Oeconomifts)^ 
are  all  our  efforts  to  preferve  the  morals  of  a  people, 
if  the  laws  which  regulate  the  political  order,  doom 
the  one  half  of  mankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to 
fervility,  to  ignorance,  to  fuperftition ;  and  the 
other  half  to  be  the  Haves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices 
which  refult  from  the  infolence  of  rank,  and  the 
felfilhnefs  of  opulence  ?  Suppofe,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  inordinate  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  which  we  every  where  meet  with  in 
modern  Europe,  were  gradually  diminifhed  by  abo- 
liftiing  the  law  of  entails,  and  by  eftablifhing  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  commerce  and  of  induftry  ;  it  is  al- 
moft  felf-evident,  that  this  fimple  alteration  in  the 
order  of  fociety  ;  an  alteration  which  has  been  often 
demonftrated  to  be  the  moft  effectual  and  the  moft 
infallible  meafure  for  promoting  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  a  country  ;  would  contribute,  more  than 
all  the  labours  of  moralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  all  the  claffes  of  mankind.  It  is 
worthy  too  of  remark,  that  fuch  a  plan  of  reforma- 
tion does  not  require,  for  its  accomplifliment,  any 
new  and  complicated  inftitutions ;  and  therefore  does 
not  proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
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efficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the  contrary,  It  re- 
quires only  (like  mod  of  the  other  expedients  pro- 
pofed  by  this  fyftem)  the  gradual  aboHtion  of  thofe 
arbitrary  and  unjuft  arrangements,  by  which  the  or- 
der of  nature  is  difturbed. 

Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  oeconomi* 
cal  fyflem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theo- 
ry, and  unfupported  by  fads.  That  this  may  be  the 
cafe  with  refpect  to  fome  of  its  doctrines,  I  fliall  not 
difpute  :  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that  they  reft  on  a  broader  bafis  of  facls,  than  any 
other  political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  of- 
fered to  the  world ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a 
few  examples  colledted  from  the  fmall  number  of  go- 
vernments of  which  we  polfefs  an  accurate  know- 
ledge ;  but  on  thofe  law^s  of  human  nature,  and  thofe 
maxims  of  common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in 
the  intercourfe  of  private  life. 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubje61:  of  le- 
glilation,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  fcience  fui  generis  ;  the  firft  principles 
of  w^hich  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an 
examination  of  the  condu6l  of  mankind  in  their  poli- 
tical capacity.  The  Oeconomlfts,  on  the  contrary, 
have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  profperity, 
and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrangements, 
which  our  daily  obfervations  fhew  to  be  favourable  to 
the  profperity  and  to  the  improvemxcnt  of  individu- 
als. The  former  refemble  thofe  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
difcouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their  phyfi- 
cal  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fads  colleded 
from  common  experience.  The  latter  have  aimed  at 
accompllfhing  a  reformation  in  politics,  fimilar  to 
what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplifhed  in  aftrono- 
my ;  and,  by  fubjecling  to  that  common  fenfe, 
which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns, 
thofe  queftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed  to  be 
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competent  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  mylleries 
of  government,  have  given  a  beginning  to  a  fcience, 
which  has  already  extended  very  widely  our  political 
profpeds  ;  and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably 
afford  an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftriking  than  that 
which  phyfical  aftronomy  exhibits,  of  the  fnnphcity 
of  thofe  laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  governed. 

When  a  pohtical  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeflic  induftry  by  reftraints 
on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  a6l  in  private  Me ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fnoes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  ihoemaker  ;  that  the  ihoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a  taylor  ;  and  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  can 
fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom*  ;  he 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge  in 
theory  ;  as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  inftitu- 
tions  which  appear,  from  the  fad,  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  a  certain  degree  of  political  profperity. 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a  much  more  philofo- 
phical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to  the  falfe  the- 
ories of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ; 
and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every  man 
may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  obfervation. 

There  is  yet  another  miftake  (of  ftill  greater  confe- 
quence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention- 
ed), which  has  milled  moft  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  forae  of  the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  fyilem; 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order, 
which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope. So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  its 
moft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
relied  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftabhfhment  in 

*  ^ce  Mr.  Smith's  profound  and  original  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  aad  Caufes  cf  the  Wealth  of  Nations.'* 
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the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  condud  of  human 
affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expefted  gradually 
to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon 
and  civilifation.  To  fuppofe  that  a  period  is  ever  to 
arrive,  when  it  (hall  be  realifed  in  its  full  extent, 
would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafm  and  abfurditv  ; 
but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity  to 
affirm,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfed:,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  whom 
they  admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing  of 
equality  ;— or  even  to  expect,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  governments  will  adually  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  (late  of  political  fociety  to  which 
governments  may  be  expedied  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend, 
was,  I  apprehend,  the  leading  object  of  the  earlieft 
and  moil  enlightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  a  flate  of  fociety,  which  they  bv  no  means 
intended  to  recommend  to  particular  communities, 
as  the  mod  eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ;  but 
as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a  ten- 
dency of  themfelves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate  their 
progrefs.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it 
forms  a  I'wiit  to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the 
political  order ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a 
ftandard  of  comparifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of 
particular  inftitutions  may  be  eftimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  high- 
ly favourable  to  the  tranquility  of  fociety  ;  inaf- 
rauch  as,  by  infpiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  tri- 
umph which  truth  and  liberty  mud  infallibly  gain  in 
the  end  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
difcourage  every  plan  of  innovation,  which  is  to  be 
fupported  by  violence  and  bloodfhed.    And,  accord- 
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ingly,  fuch  has  always  been  the  language  of  thofe 
who  Vv^ere  beft  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  au- 
thors. ^'  If  we  attack  oppreffors,  before  we  have 
taught  the  opprefled,"  (fays  one  of  the  ableft  of 
its  prefent  lupporters*,)  ''  we  fhall  riflv  the  lofs  of 
liberty,  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
reafon,  Hiftory  affords  proofs  of  this  truth. 
How  often,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  has  the  event  of  a  fmgle  battle  reduced 
nations  to  the  flavery  of  ages  !*' 

And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  thofe 
nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms, 
ai'd  not  by  the  influence  of  philofophy  ?  Have 
no.  moil  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of  repub- 
iicriiifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and  the  def- 
potifm  of  numbers  with  liberty  ?  How  many  laws, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  difhonoured 
the  code  of  every  people  which  has  recovered  its 
freedom,  during  thofe  ages  in  which  reafon  was 
ftill  in  its  infancy  !" 

Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and 
wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order 
''  to  obtain  freedom  more  effectual,  more  fubftan- 
tial,  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  purfue  it  by  blood 
"  and  inevitable  confufion,  and  trufl  that  to  chance, 
"  which  time  muft  certainly,  and  without  blood- 
"  fhed,  beflow  ?  A  fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed, 
"  reheve  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  la- 
*^  bour  at  prefent,  but  if  we  wifli  to  fecure  the  per- 
''  fedion,  and  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  mufl 
"  patiently  wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated 
"  from  their  prejudices,  and  guided  by  philofophy, 
"  fliall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  compre- 
"  bending  its  claims." 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguinarv 
means  alone,  in  order  to  accomphfh  political  innovati- 
ons, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofophy  has 

*    M.    CONDORCET. 
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a  tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extending  our  views  to 
the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  ihewing  us  the 
mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  moil  diftant 
parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcriminate  zeal 
againft  eftablifhed  inllitutions,  which  arifes  from 
partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem  ;  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with  refpeQ:  to 
every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  not  infured  by 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine 
and  inconfiderate  projects  of  reformation  are  frequent- 
ly the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentative  and  fyftem- 
atical  underftandings ;  but  rarely  of  comprehenfive 
minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing  is  fo  ef- 
fectual, as  a  general  furvey  of  the  complicated  flruc- 
ture  of  fociety.  Even  although  fuch  a  furvey  fliould 
be  fuperticial,  provided  it  be  conducted  on  an  exten- 
five  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  lead  for  this  purpofe, 
than  the  moft  minute  and  fuccefsful  inquiries,  which 
are  circumfcribed  within  a  narrow  circle.  If  it  fhould 
teach  us  nothing  elfe,  it  will  at  leafl  fatisfy  us  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  predicting,  with  confidence, 
the  remote  effects  of  nev/  arrangements ;  and  that 
the  perfection  of  political  wifdom  confifls,  not  in  in- 
cumbering the  machine  of  government  with  new 
contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience, 
but  in  removing  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the 
obftacles  which  diflurb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as 
Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  expreffes  it)  "  in  grafting 
"  upon  her  inflitutions." 

When  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firfl  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  per- 
fection which  it  exhibits,  with  the  actual  ftate  of  hu- 
man affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  it 
fnould  fugged  plans  of  reformarion  too  violent  and 
fudden  to  be  practicable.  A  more  complete  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  the  fubjeCt,  will  effectu- 
ally cure  thefe  firfl  impreffions,  by  pointing  out  to  us 
the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudicious 
combination  of  theoretical  perfection  with  our  efta- 
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blifhed  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As  the  va- 
rious unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living,  to  v/hich 
the  bodily  conltitution  is  gradually  reconciled  by  a 
courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have  fuch  a  ten- 
dency to  correct  each  other's  efi'efts,  as  to  render 
a  partial  return  to  a  more  fimple  regimen,  a  dange- 
rous, and,  fometimes,  a  fatal  experiment ;  fo  it  is 
polTible,  that  many  of  our  imperfe6t  political  infli- 
tutions  may  be  fo  accemmodated  to  each  other,  that 
a  partial  execution  of  the  mod  plaufible  and  equi- 
table plans  of  reformation,  might  tend,  in  the  firll 
inflance,  to  fruflrate  thofe  important  purpofes  which 
we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not  poflible,  for 
example,  that  the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a 
refpedl  for  hereditary  rank,  may  have  its  ufe  in 
counteracting  that  ariflocracy  which  arifes  from  ine- 
quality of  wealth  ;  and  which  fo  many  law^s  and  pre- 
judices confpire  to  fupport  ?  That  the  former  fpe- 
cies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of  itfelf,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  progrefs  which  commerce  and  philo- 
fophy  have  already  made,  is  fufiiciently  obvious; 
and,  I  think,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther a  w^ell-wifher  to  mankind  would  be  difpofed  to 
accelerate  its  deflruClion,  till  the  true  principles  of 
political  oeconomy  are  completely  underitood  and 
acknov/ledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  il- 
luftrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  par- 
tial influence  of  general  principles  in  politics  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to  particu- 
lar circumftances  in  the  political  order,  without  com- 
prehenfive  views  of  the  fubject.  It  is  only  upon  a  li- 
mited mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  ftudies  will  produce 
a  paflion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more  compre- 
henfive  and  enlightened  underflandings,  their  natu- 
ral efFe<5l  is  caution  and  diflidence,  with  refped  to  the 
iflue  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive diftindly  all  the  remote  confequences.  Nor  is 
this  caution  at  all  inconhilent  with  a  firm  confidence 
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in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph,  which  truth  and  li- 
berty mull  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error  and 
injullice.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  obvi- 
ous confequence  of  fuch  a  con  virion  ;  inal'much  as 
the  fame    arguments  on    which  this    conviclion  is 
founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progrcfs  of  mankind 
towards  the  perfedion  of  the  focial  order,  mufl  ne- 
celTarily,  in  every  cafe,  be  gradual ;  and  that  it  mud 
be  diverfified  in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the 
fituations    and    characters    of  nations.     To  direcf, 
and,  as   far  as  poflible,  to  accelerate,  this  progrefs, 
ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ilatef- 
man,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wilhes  well  to 
his  fpecies ;  but  it  is  neceffary  for  him  always  to  re- 
member, that  connderable  alterations  in  the  ellablifh- 
ed  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  effeded  immediately 
and  directly  by  political  regulations ;  and  that  thev 
are,  in  all  cafes,  moll  fuccefsful  and  mod  permanent, 
when    they   are  accompUlhed   gradually  by  natural 
caufes,  freed  from  thofe  reflraints  which  had  former- 
ly checked  their  operation.    In  the  governments,  in- 
deed, of  modern  Europe,  it  is  much  more  neceffary 
to    abohfh  old  inftitutions,  than   to  introduce  new 
ones  ;  and  if  this  reformation  be   kept  fleadilv  in 
view,  and    not  pufhed  farther  at  any  time  than  cir- 
cumflances    render  expedient,  or  the  ideas   of  the 
times  recommend,  the  eiTential  principles  of  a  more 
perfect  order  of  things,  will  gradually  eftablifh  them- 
felves,  without  any  convulfion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubje£t,  the  fpecula- 
tion  concerning  the  perfect  order  of  fociety,  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  defcription  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
jeds  at  which  the  ft  tefman  ought  to  aim.  The  tran- 
quility of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  immediate  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good  fenfe,  and 
his  practical  ikill.  And  his  theoretical  principles  on- 
ly enable  him  to  direct  his  meafures  fteadiiy  and 
wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of 
mankind  j    and  prevent  jiim  from  being  ever  led 
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aftray  from  thefe  important  objefts,  by  more  limited 
views  of  temporary  expedience. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  fubje6l,  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  me  to  attempt  obviating,  a  little  more  fully 
than  I  have  done,  an  objedion  which  has  been  fre- 
quently drawn,  from  the  pad  experience  of  mankind, 
againil  that  fuppofition  of  their  progreffive  improve- 
ment, on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed. 
How  mournful  are  the  viciiiitudes  v/hieh  hiflory  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  and  how 
little  foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fangulne  pro- 
fpeds  concerning  futurity !  If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
we  now  fee  the  mofl  fplendid  exertions  of  genius,  and 
the  happieft  forms  of  civil  poHcy,  we  behold  others 
which,  in  ancient  times,  w^ere  the  feats  of  fcience,  of 
civihfation,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent  immerfed  in  fu- 
perflition,  and  laid  v/aite  by  defpotifm.  After  a 
Ihort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glo- 
ry, the  profpeft  has  changed  at  once  :  the  career  of 
degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded  till  it  could 
advance  no  farther ;  or  fome  unforefeen  calamity 
has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated,  for  a  time,  all 
memory  of  former  improvem.ents,  and  has  condemn- 
ed mankind  to  re-trace,  ftep  by  flep,  the  fame  path 
by  which  their  forefathers  had  rifen  to  greatnefs.  In 
a  word  ;  on  fuch  a  retrofpe6:ive  view  of  human  af- 
fairs, man  appears  to  be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune 
and  of  accident ;  or  rather,  he  appears  to  be  doom- 
ed, by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately- 
the  career  of  improvement  and  of  degeneracy  ;  and 
to  realife  the  beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sify- 
phus,  by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  difap- 
pointment. 

h\  oppofition  to  thefe  difcouraging  views  of  the 
ftate  and  profpecls  of  m.an ;  it  may  be  remarked  in 
general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a  va- 
riety of  events  have  happened  in  the  hillory  of  the 
world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
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eflentially  difFerent  from  what  it  ever  was  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  which,  of  confequence, 
render  all  our  reafonings  concerning  their  future  for- 
tunes, in  lb  far  as  they  are  founded  merely  on  their 
pad  experience,  unphiiofophical  and  inconclufive. 
The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  art 
of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortification,  have  given 
to  civilifed  nations  a  fecurity  againft  the  irruptions  of 
barbarians,  which  they  never  before  poffelTed.  The 
more  extended,  and  the  more  conftant  intercourfe, 
which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in  the  art 
of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the  diffant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  undermin- 
ing local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to 
the  whole  fpecies  the  intellectual  acquifitions  of  each 
particular  community.  The  accumulated  experience 
of  ages  has  already  taught  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
that  the  moil  fruitful  and  the  moll:  permanent  fourc- 
es  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived,  not  from  conquered 
and  tributary  provinces,  but  from  the  internal  prof- 
perity  and  wealth  of  their  own  fubje(3:s  : — and  the 
fame  experience  now  begins  to  teach  nations,  that 
the  increafe  of  their  own  wealth,  fo  far  from  depend- 
ing on  the  poverty  and  depreffion  of  their  neigh- 
bours, is  intimately  connected  with  their  induftry  and 
opulence  ;  and,  confequently,  that  thofe  commer- 
cial jealoufies,  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a 
fource  of  animofity  among  difFerent  fbates,  are  found- 
ed entirely  on  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Among  all 
the  circumflances,  however,  which  dlflinguiih  the 
prefent  flate  of  mankind  from  that  of  ancient  na- 
tions, the  invention  of  printing  is  by  far  the  moft  im- 
portant ;  and,  indeed,  this  fmgle  event,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other,  is  fufHcient  to  change  the 
whole  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think, 
been    hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with  the 
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attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl  de- 
ferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made 
but  once,  it  has  been  conndered  rather  as  the  effed 
of  a  fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe 
general  caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fcciety  feems 
to  depend.  But  it  may  be  reafonably  quellioned, 
how  far  this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  Ihould  be 
allowed,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  acciden- 
tal, with  refpe6l  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it 
may,  with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult 
of  a  (late  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and 
contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  li- 
terature, in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  :  infomuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  ex- 
travagant to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not 
been  made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  v/hom  it  is 
afcribed,  the  fame  art,  or  fome  analogous  art,  an- 
fwering  a  fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been 
invented  by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  dif- 
tant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  enti- 
tled to  be  confidered  as  a  ftep  in  the  natural  hiflory 
of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  they 
who  are  fceptical  about  the  future  progrefs  of  the 
race,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  pad  hiflory,  reafon 
as  unphilofophically,  as  the  member  of  a  favage  tribe, 
who,  deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former 
times  from  oral  tradition  only,  fhould  afFed  to  call  in 
quedion  the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  of  civilifation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  inven- 
tion, (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in 
its  operation,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.)  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjefture  ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, we  may  venture  to  predid  with  confidence, 
that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civilifation  ;  to  diflri- 
bute    more- equally,  among   all  the  members  of  the 
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community,  the  advantages  of  the  political  union  ; 
and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  governments, 
by  increafmg  the  number  of  thofe  who  underftand 
their  value,  and  are  intereiled  to  defend  them.  The 
fcience  of  legifiation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branch- 
es of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human 
improvement,  may  be  expedled  to  advance  with  ra- 
pidity ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  ia- 
flitutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juftice, 
they  will  be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to 
which  human  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fub- 
iecl.  Opinionum  enim  commenta  delet  dies^  natun^  ju- 
dicia  conjirmat. 

The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democratical  ftates 
of  antiquity  furnifn  no  folid  objeclion  to  the  forego- 
ing obfervations  :  for   none  of  thefe  ilates  enjoyed 
the  advantages  which  modern  times  derive  from  the 
diffufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation  of  know- 
ledge.   In  thefe  ftates,  mod  of  the  revolutions  which 
happened,  arofe  from  the  ifruggles  of  demagogues, 
who  employed  the  pafTions  of  the  multitude,  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  their  own  intereft  and  ambition  ;  and  to 
all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and  flriking  rem.ark  of 
Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ;  that  "  Democra- 
cy is  nothing  but  an  ariflocracy  of  orators,  inter- 
rupted fometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of 
a  fmgle  orator."     While  this  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  democratical  conftitutions  were,  undoubtedlv, 
the  mofl  unfavourable  of  any  to  the  tranquility  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  only  way  to  preferve  the  order  of 
fociety  was,  by  fkilfully  balancing  againft  each  other, 
the  prejudices,   and  the  feparate  intereft  of  dilferent 
orders   of  citizens.     That  fuch  balances,  hov/ever, 
will  every  day  become  lefs  neceifary  for  checking  the 
turbulence  of  the  democratical  fpirit  in  free  govern- 
ments, appears  probable  from  this  ;   that  among  the 
various  advantages   to  be  expected   from   the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  one  of  the  greateft  is,  the  efiec^  which 
ic  niuft  necelTarily  have  in  diminilliing  the  influence 
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of  popular  eloquence  ;  both  by  curing  men  of  thofe 
prejudices  upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  fubje^ling 
it   to  the  irrefiftible  control  of  enlightened  opinions. 
In  the  republican  dates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence 
of   demagogues  was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of 
fadion,  while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  un- 
limited fway  in   directing  popular    councils.     But, 
now,  when  the  effufions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means 
of  the  prefs,  fubje^led  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of 
an  incruifitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  afTem- 
blies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fpirit  of 
the  times ;  and  if  it  retains  its  afcendant  in  human 
affairs,  it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  pre-' 
vaihng  caufe,  and  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  truth 
and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  from  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  phyhcs,  fmce  the  time  that  Lord   Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufeful  direction,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.     At  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopelefs  ftate, 
than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy  in  the 
prefent  age.     A  perpetual  fucceflion  of  chimerical 
theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world ;  and  the 
prevailing  opinion   was,  that  the  cafe  would  conti- 
nue to  be  the  fame  for  ever.     Why  then  fhould  v/e 
defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  faculties  to 
eftablifn  folid  and    permanent  fyflems,  upon  other 
fubjeds  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  importance  ? 
Phyfics,  it   is   true,    is   free  from  many   difficulties 
which  obflru6l  our   progrefs  in  moral   and  political 
inquiries ;     but,    perhaps,    this    advantage    may    be 
more  than    counterbalanced   by   the  tendency  they 
have  to  engage  a  more  univerfal,  and  a  more  earneft 
attention,    in    confequence    of  their    coming    home 
more  immediately  to    our  "  bufinefs   and  our  bo- 
''  foms."     When  thefe  fciences  too  begin  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  on  a  regular  and  fyfiematical  plan,  their  im- 
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provement  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  ; 
not  only  as  the  number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be 
every  day  increafed  by  the  difFufion  of  knowledge, 
but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  jufl  rules  of  inquiry, 
will  more  and  more  place  important  difcoveries  with- 
in the  reach  of  ordinary  underitandings.  "  Such 
''  rules"  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  "  do,  in  fome  fort, 
"  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or 
^'  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions 
*'  of  the  fpirit.  To  draw  a  ftraight  line,  or  to  de- 
*'  fcribe  a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  muft 
*'  be  a  great  difference  between  an  unfleady  and  un- 
"  pradifed  hand,  and  a  fteady  and  pra(5lifed  ;  but, 
'^  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compaffes,  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  mufl  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the 
art  of  printing  communicates  to  the  moft:  limited  ex- 
ertions of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  them  up 
as  materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more  en- 
lightened inquirers.  In  this  refpect,  the  prefs  beflows 
upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  vs^hich  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from 
the  divifion  of  labour.  As  in  thefe  arts,  the  exer- 
tions of  an  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by  the 
comprehenfive  Hdll  of  the  artift,  in  the  accompliPn- 
ment  of  effects  aflonifhing  by  their  magnitude,  and 
by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ;  fo,  in 
the  fciences,  the  obfervations  and  conjectures  of  ob- 
fcure  individuals,  on  thofe  fubjeds  which  are  level  to 
their  capacities,  and  v/hich  fall  under  their  own  im- 
mediate notice,  accumulate  for  a  courfe  of  years  ; 
till  at  lad,  fome  philoibpher  arifes,  who  combines 
thefe  fcattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in  his  fyftem, 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  fmgle  mind-  but  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  .lad  confiderations,  much  more 
than  on  the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  vv^ould 
reft  my  hopes  of  the  progrefs  of  the  race.  What  ge- 
nius alone  could  accomplifh  in  fcienc'e,  the  world  has 
already  feen  :  and  I  am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opi- 
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nion  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its  paft 
exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the  fame  of 
future  philofophers.  But  the  experiment  yet  re- 
mains to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the 
mod  important  of  all  fubjeds,  by  the  free  difcuffions 
of  inquifitive  nations,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and 
ftimulated  in  their  inquiries,  by  every  motive  that  can 
awaken  whatever  i§  either  generous  or  fellifh  in  hu- 
man nature.  How  trifling  are  the  effects  which  the 
bodily  flrength  of  an  individual  is  able  to  produce, 
(however  great  may  be  his  natural  endowments,) 
when  compared  with  thofe  which  have  been  accom- 
pliihed  by  the  confpiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multi- 
tude ?  It  was  not  the  fingle  arm  of  a  Thefeus,  or  a 
Hercules,  but  the  hands  of  fuch  men  as  ourfelves, 
that,  in  ancient  Egypt,  raifed  thofe  monuments  of 
architecture,  which  remain  from  age  to  age,  to  at- 
tefl  the  wonders  of  combined  and  of  perfevering  in- 
duftry ;  and,  while  they  humble  the  importance  of 
the  individual,  to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  to  animate 
the  labours,  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  views  with  refpedl  to  the  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although 
they  were  founded  in  delufion,  a  wife  man  would  be 
difpofed  to  cherifh  them.  What  fhould  have  induced 
fome  refpeftable  writers  to  controvert  them,  with  fo 
great  an  afperity  of  expreffion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
jecture ;  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth, 
their  practical  tendency  is  furely  favourable  to  hu- 
man happinefs  ;  nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
difpofes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be 
candidly  fufpeded  of  defigns  hodile  to  the  interefls  of 
humanity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greatePi  of 
all  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  is 
that  prevailing  belief  of  its  improbability,  which 
damps  the  exertions  of  fo  many  individuals ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  contrary  opinion  becomes 
general,  it  realifes  the  event  which  it  leads  us  to  an- 
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ticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing  can  have  a  tendency 
to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice  the  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, it  mud  be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring,  and  a  be- 
lief of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits  which  they 
confer  on  mankind,  by  every  attempt  to  inform  and 
enlighten  them.  As  in  ancient  Rome,  therefore, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen,  ne- 
ver to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  ; — fo 
the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  afpecl  of  his  own  times,  will  never  defpair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  ;  but  will  a61:  upon  the 
convidlion,  that  prejudice,  llavery,  and  corruption, 
muil  gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ; 
and  that,  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  materi- 
al, the  farther  our  obfervations  extend,  and  the  longer 
they  are  continued,  the  more  w^e  fhall  perceive  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  defign  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  man,  in 
confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiflo- 
ry.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exigence 
is  preferved  by  inftincls,  which  difappear  afterwards, 
when  they  are  no  longer  neceffary.  In  the  favap-e 
ftate  of  our  fpecies,  there  are  inllinds  which  feem  to 
form  a  part  of  the  human  conftitution  ;  and  of  which 
no  traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety,  in  which 
their  ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence. Why  then  fhould  we  deny  the  probability  of 
fomething  hmilar  to  this  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  con- 
ftdered  in  his  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which 
the  v/orld  has  hitherto  feen,  have  feldom  or  never 
taken  their  rife  from  deep-la.id  fchemes  of  human  po- 
licy. In  every  ftate  of  fociety  which  has  yet  exiRed, 
the  multitude  has,  in  general,  acted  from  the  im- 
mediate inpulfe  of  paffion,  or  from  the  preilure  of 
their  wants  and  neceffities ;  and,  therefore,  what 
we  commonly  call  the  political  order,  is,  at  leafl:  in 
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a  great  meafure,  the  refult  of  the  pafTions  and  wants 
of  man,  combined  with  the  circumilances  of  his  fitu- 
ation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  refuh  of 
the  v.'ifdom  of  nature.  So  beautifully,  indeed,  do 
thefe  paffions  and  circumflances  a6t  in  fubferviency 
to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariably  have  they  been 
found,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to  condu6l  men 
in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we 
can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the  end 
w^as  not  forefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the 
purfuit.  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
inflin^live  principles  of  adion,  he  is  led  by  an  invi- 
fible  hand,  and  contributes  his  fhare  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he 
has  no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee,  when 
it  begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,  con- 
veys to  us  a  ftriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  unenlight- 
ened man,  in  conducing  the  operations  of  an  infant 
government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned, 
which  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our 
fpecies  in  certain  periods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem 
to  be  efientially  neceffary  for  maintaining  its  order, 
in  ages  when  men  are  unable  to  compre-hend  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  governments  are  inftituted.  As  fo- 
ciety advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their 
influence  on  the  higher  claiTes,  and  would  probably 
foon  difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedi- 
ent to  prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a  fource  of  authority 
over  the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  univerfal 
and  of  unreflrained  difcullion,  it  is  impoffible  that  they 
can  long  maintain  their  empire  ;  nor  ought  we  to  re- 
gret their  declin€,  if  the  important  ends  to  which 
they  have  been  fubfervient,  in  the  pail  experience  of 
mankind,  are  found  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  grow- 
ing light  of  philofophy.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  hi- 
ftory of  human  prejudices,  in  fo  far  as  they  have 
fupplicd  the  place  of  more  enlarged  political  viewS;, 
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may,  at  fome  future  period,  furnifli  to  the  philofo* 
pher,  a  fubjed  of  fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafmg  and 
inftrudiive,  than  that  beneficent  wifdom  of  nature, 
which  guides  the  operations  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
and  which,  even  in  our  own  fpecies,  takes  upon  it- 
felf  the  care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy  of  hu- 
man reafon. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  proportion 
as  thefe  profpeds,  with  refpect  to  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon, the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confequent 
improvement  of  mankind,  ihail  be  realifed  ;  the  po- 
litical hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  by  (lea- 
dy  and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  phiiofopher  will  be 
enabled  to  form  probable  conjeftures,  with  refpecl  to 
the  future  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  juflly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what 
depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  be  afcribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
caufes  :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  may 
often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
caufes."  "  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  conti- 
nues,) "  the  domeftic  and  the  gradual  revolutions 
of  a  ftate  mud  be  a  more  proper  obje<5l  of  reafon- 
ing  and  obfervation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent, which  are  comm.only  produced  by  fmgie  per- 
fons, and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or 
caprice,  than  by  general  paiTions  and  interefls. 
The  depreilion  of  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  England,  after  the  flatutes  of  alienation, 
and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  induftrv,  are  more 
eafily  accounted  for  by  general  principles,  than 
the  depreiTion  of  the  Spanifli,  and  rife  of  the 
French  monar-chy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards  ; 
and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen ;  the  hido- 
ry  of  thefe  nations  had  been  entirely  reverfed/' 
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From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  necef- 
fary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circum- 
ftances  fliall  operate  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  illuflrate,  the  whole  fydem  of  human  affairs, 
including  both  the  domeftic  order  of  fociety  in  parti- 
cular itates,  and  the  relations  which  exiil  among  dif- 
ferent communities,  in  confequence  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, will  be  fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  caufes 
which  are  "  known  and  determinate."  Thofe  do- 
meftic affairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are 
already  proper  fubjeds  of  reafoning  and  obfervation, 
in  confequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  inter- 
efts  and  paffions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more, 
daily,  as  prejudices  fhall  decline,  and  knowledge  fliall 
be  diffufed  among  the  lower  orders :  while  the  rela- 
tions among  different  ftates,  which  have  depended 
hitherto,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  "  whim,  folly, 
"  and  caprice,"  of  fmgle  perfons,  will  be  gradually 
more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  interefts  of 
the  individuals  who  compofe  them,  and  by  the  popu- 
lar opinions  of  more  enlightened  times.  Already, 
during  the  very  fliort  interval  which  has  elapfed  fmce 
the  pubhcation  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  an  aftonifh- 
ing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe.  The  myfte- 
ries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ;  the  influence  of 
fecret  negotiation  on  the  relative  fituation  of  ftates 
has  declined  ;  and  the  ftudies  of  thofe  men  whofe 
public  fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  fervice 
of  their  country,  have  been  diverted  from  the  in- 
trigues of  cabinets,  and  the  details  of  the  diplomatic 
code,  to  the  liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of  pohtical 
philofophy. 
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CHAPTER      FIFTH. 


Of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas. 

THE  fubjecl  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  natur- 
ally divides  itfelf  into  two  parts.  The  Firfl, 
relates  to  the  influence  of  AiTociation,  in  regulating 
the  fuccefTion  of  our  thoughts ;  the  Second,  to  its 
influence  on  the  intelledtual  powers,  and  on  the  mo- 
ral chara6ter,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiflbluble 
combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run 
into  each  other  ;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement in  view. 


mmeeasasem 


PART      FIRST. 


Of  the   Influence  of  Aflfociation  in   re^ulatinp-  the 


Succeflion  of  our  Thoughts. 


t) 


SECTION     I. 

General  Obfervations  on  this  Part  of  our  Conjlhution^ 
and.  on  the  Language  of  Philofophcrs  with  refpcB 
to  it, 

THAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefl:ed  to  the 
mind  by  another  ;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  often  recals  former  occurrences,  and 
revives  former  feelings,  are  fads  which  are  perfedly 
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familiar,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  lead  difpofed  to 
fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature. 
In  pafTmg  along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly 
travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars 
of  the  converfation  in  v/hich  we  were  then  engaged, 
are  frequently  fuggeiled  to  us  by  the  objeds  we  meet 
with.  In  fuch  a  fcene,  we  recoiled  that  a  particular 
fubjecl:  was  ftarted  ;  and,  in  palTmg  the  different 
houfes,  and  plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments 
we  were  difcuffing  when  we  lafl  faw  them,  recur 
fpontaneoully  to  the  memory.  The  connexion  which 
is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  w^ords  of  a  lan- 
guage and  the  ideas  they  denote ;  the  connexion 
which  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a 
diicourfe  we  have  committed  to  memory  ;  the  con- 
nexion between  the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  muiic 
in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are  all  obvious  inflances 
of  the  fame  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objeds  in  reviving 
form.er  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  fome  degree, 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  wonder- 
fully are  we  affeded  the  firfl  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where  he  lived  !  Every  thing  we  fee  ;  the  apartment 
where  he  fludied ;  the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  re- 
cal  to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  together  ; 
and  we  fnould  feel  it  a  fort  of  violation  of  that  re- 
fped  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any  light 
or  indifferent  difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds  are  before 
us.  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes 
which  intereft  the  curiofity,  from  the  memorable 
perfons  or  tranfadions  which  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  conned  with  them  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftu- 
dies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the  adual  per- 
ception of  the  fcene  itfelf,  than  by  the  mere  con- 
ception or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleafure  we 
enjoy  in  vifiting  claffical  ground  ;  in  beholding  the 
retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of  our  favourite 
authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified  by 
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exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  the  livelieft  conception  of  modern 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidil  the  ruins 
of  Rome, 

*'  He  drew  th'  Infpiring  breath  of  ancient  arts, 

*' And  rrcd  the  iljcrcd  vvaiks 

*'  Where,  at  each  ftep,  imagination  burns*  !'* 

The  well-known  effe£l  of  a  particular  tune  on 
Swifs  regiments  when  at  a  diftance  from  home,  fur- 
niflies  a  very  ilriking  iiluftration  ofthepecuhar  pow- 
er of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreilion  on  the  fenfes, 
to  awaken  aiTociated  thoughts  and  feelings  :  and 
numberlefs  facls  of  a  fimilar  nature  mufl  have  oc-' 
cur  red  to  every  perfon  of  m.oderate  fenfibility,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  ovyn  experience. 

"  Whilft  we  were  at  dinner,"  (fays  Captain 
King,)  "  in  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the 
"  river  Awatfka  ;  the  guefts  of  a  people  with  whofe 
''  exiftence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acquainted, 
"  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe  5  a  fo- 
"  litary,  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  fliape  was 
''  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  on 
''  examination,  we  found  it  (tamped  on  the  back  with 
"  the  word  London,  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  circum- 
"  ftance  in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
"  pleafant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender 
''  remembrances,  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have 
*'  experienced  the  effefts  that  long  abfence,  and  ex- 
"  treme  diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce 
''  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch 
*'  a  trilling  incident  can  give." 

The  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  perception 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  affociated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introduction  to 
the  fifth  book  Defmibiis. 

*  "  Quacimqne  ingredimur,"  (fays  Cicero,  fpeakino-  of 
Athens,)   *'  in  uliqiiam  hiitoriam  veiiigium  ponimus." 
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"  We  agreed,'*  (fays  Cicero,)  "  that  v/e  fhould 
take  our  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 
that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where  there 
was  no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the 
'  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo's.  We  pafled 
'  the  time  in  converfmg  on  different  matters  during 
'  our  fhort  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came 
'  to  the  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot  ; 
'  which,  as  v/e  wifhed,  we  found  a  perfe6i:  folitude." 
'  I  know  not,"  (faid  Pifo,)  whether  it  be  a  natural 
'  feeling,  or  an  illufion  of  the  imagination  founded 
'  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  powerfully  affeded  by 
'  the  fight  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  much 
'  frequented  by  iiluftrious  men,  than  when  we  either 
'  lillen  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their 
'  great  adions.  At  this  moment,  I  feel  ftrongly 
'  that  emotion  which  I  fpeak  of.  I  fee  before  me, 
'  the   perfe(^  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  dif- 

•  pute  in  this  very  place  :  thefe  gardens  not  only  re- 
^  cal  him  to  my  memory,  but  prefent  his  very  perfon 

•  to  my  fenfes.  I  fancy  to  myfelf,  that  here  flood 
'  Speufippus ;  there  Xenocrates,  and  here,  on  this 
'  bench,    fat    his    difciple  Polemo.     To    me,    our 

•  ancient  fenate-houfe  feems  peopled  with  the  like 
^  vifionary  forms ;  for,  often,  when  I  enter  it,  the 
^  fhades  of  Scipio,  ofCato,  and  of  Laslius,  and,  in 
'  particular,  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  rife  to  my 
'  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch  is  the  effed:  of  local 
'  fituation,  in  recalhng  affociated  ideas  to  the  mind, 
'  that  it    is   not  without  reafon,  fome  philofophers 

^^  have  founded  on  this  principle  a  fpecies  of  artifi- 
^'  cial  memory." 

This  effed  of  perceptible  objects,  in  awakening 
affociated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems  to 
arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  permanence  of  the 
impreffions  which  fuch  objects  produce.  Before  one 
idea  can  fugged  another  idea,  it  muff  itfelf  difappear; 
and  a  train,  perhaps,  fucceeds,  to  which  the  firfi 
bears  a  very  flight  relation.     But,  in  the  cafe  of  per- 
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ception,  the  object    remains  before   us ;  and  intro- 
duces to  the  mind,  one  after  another,  all  the  various 
ideas  and  emotions  with  which  it  has  any  connexion. 
I  already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which  exifl 
among    our    thoughts,    have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philolophers.     It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poffefled 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs  them ;  but  that 
the  general  fa£b  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,  maybe  in- 
ferred from    many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fug- 
gefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conflitu- 
tion.     When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  to  avoid  in  converfation  all  exprefTions, 
and  all  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  relation, 
however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature, 
v/e  plainly  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are 
certain  connexions  among  our  thoughts,  which  have 
an  influence  over  the  order  of  their  fucceffion.     It  is 
unneceffary  torem.ark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
good-humour  of  focial  Hfe  depends  on  an  attention  to 
this  confideration.    Such  attentions  are  more  particu- 
larly  eifential    in  our  intercourfe  with   men  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has  a  wonderful 
eifed:,  in  increafing  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with 
which  we  affociate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
to  life  and  manners*  ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  mufi; 
render  the  fenfibility    alive  to    many  circumflances 
which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
fituation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife 
have  produced  no  impreilion. 

*  The  fiiperiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  pofTefies  over 
the  reclufc  ftudent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  ispartlv  the  re- 
fult  of  this  quicknefs  and  facility  of  affociation.  Thcfe  trifling 
circumflances  in  converfation  and  behaviour,  which,  to  the  latter, 
convey  only  their  moll  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  to 
the  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  connecled 
with  them,  and  frequently  give  him  a  diflin6l  view  of  a  character, 
on  that  very  fide  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moil  concealed  from  his 
obfervation. 
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When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  afTo- 
ciation,  it  produces  a  (lighter  impreffion,  or,  at  lead, 
it  produces  its  imprelTion  more  gradually,  than  if  it 
were  prefented  more  diredly  and  immediately  to  the 
mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under  a  neceflity  of 
communicating  any  difagreeable  information  to  an- 
other, delicacy  leads  us,  inftead  of  mentioning  the 
thing  itfelf,  to  m.ention  fomething  elfe  from  which 
our  meaning  may  be  underftood.  In  this  manner, 
we  prepare  our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence. 

The  diftinQion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery, 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  is 
more  oiTenfive  than  flattery  which  is  direct  and  point- 
ed, praife  is  confidered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ilightnefs  of  the  aflbciations  by  which 
it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro- 
duce another,  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of 
the  AJfociaiion  cf  ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wifh, 
excepting'  in  a  cafe  of  necellity,  to  depart  from  com- 
mon language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of 
delivering  old  do61:rines  in  anew  form,  I  fhall  conti- 
nue to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreiTion.  I  am  fenfi- 
ble,  indeed,  that  the  expreffion  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently 
has  been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the 
fuccefiion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental 
operations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  miuft  be  under- 
ftood in  a  fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  com- 
monly employed  in.  It  is  very  juftly  remarked,  by 
Dr.  Reid,  that  "  memory,  judgment,  reafoning, 
"  pafFions,  afFedions,  and  purpofes ;  in  a  word,  eve- 
*^  ry  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  thofe  of  fenfe, 
'''•  is  excited  occafionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts: 
'^  fo  that,  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be 
*'  only  a  train  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  muft  be  under- 
"  flood  to  denote  all  thefe  operations."  In  continu- 
ing, therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this   fubjecc,  that 
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language,  which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  bed  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I 
would  not  be  underftood  to  difpute  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a 
new  phrafe,  more  precife  and  more  applicable  to  the 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  lafl  quoted,  feems 
to  think  that  the  ajfociation  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 
confidered  as  an  original  principle,  01  as  an  ultimate 
fact  in  our  nature.  "  I  believe,"  (fays  he,)  "  that 
''  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we 
can  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  confti- 
tution,  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly 
thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them 
without  neceflity.  That  trains  of  thinking,  which, 
by  frequent  reprefentation  have  become  familiar, 
fhould  fpontaneoully  offer  themfelves  to  our  fan- 
cy, feems  to  require  no  other  original  quality  but 
the  power  of  habit." 
With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree ;  becaufe  I 
think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of 
habit  into  the  affociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the 
affoclation  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habit^  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly employed,  exprelTes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
intellectual,  in  confequence  of  pradice.  We  apply 
it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ;  to  the  extem- 
porary fluency  of  the  orator  ;  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the 
effed  of  practice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a 
facl :  but  it  does  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fact,  nor  in- 
capable of  analyfis. 

In  the  Effay  on  Attention,  I  fhewed  that  the  ef- 
fects of  practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body, 
and  partly  on  the  mind.  The  mufcles  which  we 
employ  in  mechanical  operations,  become  llronger, 
and  beome  more  obedient  to  the  v/ilL     This  is  a  fa£l, 

I  i 
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of  which  it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effe6ls  of 
pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  in 
fo  far  as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what 
philofophers  call,  the  ajfociatkn  of  ideas  ;  or  into 
that  general  faft,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  ftated, 
"  that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repe- 
"  tition,  have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoufly  offer 
"  themfelves  to  the  mind."  In  the  cafe  of  habits 
which,  are  purely  intelledual,  the  effeds  of  pradice 
refolve  themfelves  completely  into  this  principle : 
and  it  appears  to  me  more  precife  and  more  fatisfac- 
tory,  to  flate  the  principle  itfelf  as  a  law  of  our  con- 
flitution,  than  to  ilur  it  over  under  the  concife  ap- 
pellation of  habit^  which  we  apply  in  common  to 
mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  affociate  or 
conned  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called 
(but  very  improperly)  the  imagination.  Between 
thefe  tvv^o  parts  of  our  conftitution,  there  is  indeed 
a  very  intimate  relation  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally 
confounded  under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind 
is  occupied  about  abfent  objeds  of  fenfe,  (which,  I 
believe,  it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind,) its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con- 
ceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imagina- 
tions*. In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it 
is  the  adbciation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials 
out  of  which  its  combinations  are  formed  ;  and  when 
fuch  an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to 
the  mind,  it  is  the  allociation  of  ideas  that  conneds 
its  diiTerent  parts  together,  and  unites  them  into  one 
whole.     The  aifociation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although 

*   Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind, 

**  Confequentia  five  feries   in-.aginationum."      "  Per  feriem  ima- 

ginr.iKjnr.iVi  mtelhgo   fucceflionem  iinius  cogitationis  ad  aliam." 

Leviathan,  cap.  iii. 
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perfedly  diilin6t  from  the  power  of  imagination,  is 
immediately  and  eflentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  ex- 
ertions. 

The  lafi:  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  al- 
fo,  the  circumilance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of 
Englifh  writc^-s^  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative 
imagination,  when  a  perfon  poffeiles  it  fo  habitually 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  cha- 
racleriftics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of  fummon- 
ing  up,  at  pleafure  a  particular  clafs  of  ideas ;  and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
which  power  can  be  the  refult  only,  of  certain  habits 
of  aflbciation,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  par- 
ticular turn  of  thought,  and  notone  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  beft  writers  ((o 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when 
they  make  ufe  of  the  word  fancy  :  I  fay,  in  gensral ; 
for  in  difquifitions  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  bed: 
writers  are  feldom  precife  and  (leady  in  the  employ- 
ment of  words,  it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  practice 
that  we  can  appeal  as  an  authority.  What  the  par- 
ticular relations  are,  by  which  thofe  ideas  are  con- 
nected that  are  fubfervient  to  poetical  imagination, 
I  fhall  not  inquire  at  prefent.  I  think  they  are  chief- 
ly thofe  of  refemblance  and  analogy.  But  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  power  of  fummoning  them  up  at 
pleafure,  as  it  is  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius, 
is  of  fufficient  importance  in  the  human  conftitution 
to  deferve  an  appropriated  name  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  word  fa?2cy  would  appear  to  be  the  mod 
convenient  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  ^^  the 
"  Dart  of  our  conftitution  on  which  the  aiTociation  of 
"  ideas  depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Englifh 
"  writers,  tbe  fantafy  or  fancy ;"  an  ufe  of  the 
word,  we  may  remark,  which  coincides,  in  many 
inflances,  with  that  which  I  propofe  to  make  of  it. 
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It  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  thefe  writers  ap- 
plied it  to  the  aifociation  of  ideas  in  general,  where- 
as I  reftridl  its  application  to  that  habit  of  affocia- 
tion,  which  is  fubfervient  to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  colled  materials  for  the  Imagination ;  and  there- 
fore the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  necelfarily  fuppofe  the  latter. 
A  man  whofe  habits  of  aifociation  prefent  to  him,  for 
illultrating  or  embellifhing  a  fubjeft,  a  number  of 
refembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of 
fancy  ;  but  for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various 
other  powers  are  necelfary,  particularly  the  powers 
of  tafle  and  of  judgment ;  without  which,  we  can 
hope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  fource  of  plea- 
fure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  fup- 
plies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with 
all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  al- 
lufions ;  but  it  is  the  powder  of  imagination  that  cre- 
ates the  complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fidi- 
tious  characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply 
the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination, 
thofe  of  beautiful  or  fublime. 


SECTION     II. 


:i    >   Of  the  Principles  of  Affociation  among  our  Ideas » 


^  I  ^HE  faCls  which  I  flated  in  the  former  Section, 
J.  to  illuflrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of 
an  idea,  to  fuggefl  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious 
as  to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  rela- 
tions which  conned:  all  our  thoughts  together,  and 
the  lav/s  which  regulate  their  fucceffion,  were  but 
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little  attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hume's  writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  lead  con- 
verfant  with  the  prefent  (late  of  nietaphyficai  fcience, 
that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  ail 
the  principles  of  aifociation  among  our  ideas  to  three: 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and 
Caufe  and  EiFed.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy of  his  genius ;  but  it  has  been  Ihewn  by  feveral 
writers  fmce  his  time*,  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiitind,  fo  far 
as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
ftiould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Hume's  fyftem  ;  or  that  I  ihould  attempt  to 
fpecify  thofe  principles  of  aifociation  which  he  has 
omitted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the 
problem  admits  of  a  fatisfadiory  folution ;  for  there 
is  no  poffible  relation  among  the  objefts  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  may  not  ferve  to  conned  them  toge- 
ther in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  although  one 
enumeration  may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  ano- 
ther, a  perfedlly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to 
be  exped:ed. 

*  See,  in  particular.  Lord  Kaimes's  Ekments  of  Criticifm, 
and  Dr.  Gerard's  EfTay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell's 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,   vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  laws  of  affociation  is  to  be  found  in  Arlftotle ; 
who,  in  fpeaking  of  Recolle6lion,  infmuates,  with  his  ufual  bre- 
vity, that  "  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought 
*'  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after  i''*  (as  he  calls  it,) 
"  any  particular  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are 
"  chiefly  three  ;   Refemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity." 

^QQ  Dijfertations,  Aloral  and  Critical,  p.  9.     Alfo.  p.  145, 

The  paffage  to  v/hich  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows  : 

av  •H/Vi)-3-&,'^5/,   fAij-  HV    i'tii-'n    sV'j9-«.  A.'O  xa.  to  iOi^nc:  '9-»f«i/c./y.jv  vo»7a'.'T;c 
«T0    Tx  vtv,  «  cthKa  T,vo5-^  x«;    af*  o^mojx,  »  iVstvTix,  »  Tit  fTb'myyw:,      ^tct 
TSTs  yr:iran  »   avafuvwa-.  f. 
AaiSTOT.  a'e  Memor.  et  P.cr:iiuifr,  vol.  i.   p.  681.  Edit.  Du  Val. 
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Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflbci- 
ated  :  they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means 
of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote  them  ; 
fuch  as  a  fmiilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumflances 
ftill  more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  fo  com- 
mon in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings,  feems  to 
arife,  partly  at  leaft,  from  aflbciations  of  ideas 
founded  on  the  accidental  circumflance,  of  the  tw^o 
words  which  exprefs  them  beginning  with  the  fame 
letter. 

*'  But  ihoufancls  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 
''  Die  ;   and  endow  a  College  or  a  Cat." 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

"  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor  his  drop." 

Id.   Imitat.  of  Horace. 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree 
playful,  and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles 
of  aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we 
are  carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be 
oftended  with  the  fecond  Hne  of  the  following  cou- 
plet, which  forms  a  part  of  a  very  fublime  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Divine  power  : 

"^  Breaths  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
^'  As  full,  as  perfecl,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart." 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i. 

1  have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjed 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  aifociation.  There 
is,  however,  an  important  diftinction  among  them, 
to  which  I  (hall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer  ; 
and  which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tra6Led  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relations 
upon  Vi^hich  feme  of  them  are  founded,  are  per- 
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feftly  obvious  to  the  mind  ;  thofe  which  are  the 
foundation  of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the 
former  kind,  are  the  relations  of  Refemblance  and 
Analogy,  of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  diiferent  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  connect  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  futfered  to  take 
their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  are  confcious  of 
little  or  no  adive  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  is  the 
relation  of  premifes  and  confequences,  and  thofe 
others,  which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  philofopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a 
particular  inveftigation. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  affociated  in  the 
mind,  is  very  diiferent  in  different  individuals :  a 
circumflance  which,  as  I  fliall  afterwards  ibew,  lays 
the  foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men, 
both  in  refpe6l  of  genius  and  of  character.  I  am  in- 
cUned,  too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (proba- 
bly in  confequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more 
eafily  aifociated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Hence  the  livelinefs  of  their  fancy,  and  the  fuperio- 
rity  they  polfefs  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe 
kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions are,  eafe  of  thought  and  exprelfion.  Hence, 
too,  the  facility  with  which  they  contrad  or  lofe  ha- 
bits, and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  fitua- 
tions ;  and,  I  may  add,  the  difpofition  thev  have  to 
that  fpecies  of  fuperflition  which  is  founded  on  ac- 
cidental combinations  of  circumilances.  The  influ- 
ence which  this  facility  of  alTociation  has  on  the  pow- 
er of  tafte,  (hall  be  afterwards  confidered. 
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SECTION      III. 


Of  the  Power  which  the  Mind  has  over  the  Train  of 

its  Thoughts, 

Y  means  of  the  Aflbciation  of  ideas,  a  conftant 
current  of  thoughts,  If  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  is  made  to  pafs  through  the  mind  while  we  arc 
awake.  Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and 
the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of  the 
objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  furrounded. 
So  completely,  however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particu- 
lar fubjeded  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juflly 
obferved*,  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call 
up  any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas 
depends  on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inex- 
plicable by  us. 

This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as 
paradoxical,  is  almoll  felf-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a 
particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I  ihall  have  frequent  occafion,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I  fliall  endeav- 
our to  obviate  the  only  objedion  which,  I  think,  can 
reafonably  be  urged  againft  it ;  and  which  is  found- 
ed on  that  operation  of  the  mind,  which  is  commonly 
called  recolletlion  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  e\^ident,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  recolle£l  the 
particular  circumfcances  of  any  event,  that  event  in 
general  muft  have  been  an  object  of  our  attention. 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ft ory,  but  cannot 
at  firiL  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wifh  to 
recal  thefe  circumllances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 

*   By  Lord  Ka  I  MS,  and  others. 
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which  we  can  proceed.  We  muft  either  form  differ- 
ent  fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  befl  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumftances  we 
remember,  we  muft  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumftances  aflbciated  with  them. 
The  firft  of  thefe  proceiTes  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  furniflies  no  excep- 
tion to  the  do6trine  already  delivered.  We  have  an 
inftance  of  the  other  mode  of  recolledlion,  when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  in  recit- 
ing a  compofition  that  we  do  not  perfedly  remember; 
in  v/hich  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or  three 
times,  the  concluding  v/ords  of  the  preceding  fentence, 
in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which  ufed  to  be 
connected  with  them  in  the  memory.  In  this  in- 
ftance, it  IS  evident,  that  the  circumftances  we  defire 
to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in  immedi- 
ate confequence  of  an  exertion  of  vohtion,  but  are 
fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  with  which 
they  are  connedled,  independently  of  our  will,  by  the 
laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depen- 
dence of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  ofaflb- 
ciation,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  will  poftefTes 
no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed,  is  not 
exercifed  diredtly  and  immediately,  as  we  are  apt  to 
fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubje£l :  but  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  initsefle£ls ;  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pofleffed  by  different 
individuals,  conftitute  fome  of  tfie  moft  ftriking  ine- 
quaUties  among  men,  in  point  of  intelledual  capa- 
city. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  pofl^efTes  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  moft  obvious  is  its  power  of 
fmgling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  of  detain- 
ing it ;  and  of  making  it  a  particular  objecl  of  atten- 
tion. By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  ftop  the  fucceflion 
that  would   oth^rwife  take  place ;    but,  in   confe- 
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quence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  obvious  rela- 
tions among  our  ideas,  we  frequently  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  If,  for 
example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  ina6live,  the  name 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to  me,  it  will 
perhaps  fugged,  one  after  another,  the  names  of 
fome  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  aftronomers, 
or  of  fome  of  his  illuftrious  cotemporaries  and 
friends  :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pafs  in  review 
before  me,  without  engaging  my  curiofity  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  In  a  different  flate  of  mind, 
the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  more  flriking 
features  of  his  character  :  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent 
and  vigorous,  v/ill  lead  my  attention  to  the  fublime 
difcoveries  he  made  ;  and  gradually  engage  me  in 
fome  philofophical  inveftigation.  To  every  objed, 
there  are  others  which  bear  obvious  and  ftriking  re- 
lations ;  and  others,  alfo,  whofe  relation  to  it  does 
not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs  we  dwell  upon  it  for 
fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us  in  different  points 
of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our 
habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  Affociation  ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often  form 
a  pretty  flirewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's  pre- 
vailing turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that,  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  af- 
fociating  principle  may  be  flirengthened  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different 
ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other  ;  fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occurs 
to  us,  wehavealmofl:  a  certainty  that  it  will  fugged: 
the  rcfl:.  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  mufl 
a  fpeaker  poffefs,  when  he  rifes  without  premedita- 
tion, in  a  popular  affembly,  to  amufe  his  audience 
with  a  lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech  !  Such  a  confi- 
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dence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a  long  expe- 
rience of  the  flrength  of  particular  affociating  princi- 
ples. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  conftltu- 
tion  may  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  facts 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one.     A  man  who  has  an 
ambition  to  become  a  punfter,  feldom  or  never  fails 
in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  that  is,  he  feldom  or 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  not,  of  fummoning  up,  on  a  particular  occa- 
fion,  a  number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in 
meaning,  and  refembling  each  other  more  or  lefs  in 
found.     I  am  incHned  to  think  that  even  genuine  wit 
is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  fmiilar  way  ;  and  that,  al- 
though fome  individuals  may,  from  natural  conftitu- 
tion,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this  habit; 
it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a  peculiarly  flrong  af- 
fociation   among  certain  claffes  of  our  ideas,  which 
gives  the   perfon  who  pofleffes  it,  a  command  over 
thofe  ideas,  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men.     But 
there  is  no  inftance  in  which  the  effect  of  habits  of 
affociation   is    more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men 
who  poffefs  a  facihty  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  fhould 
be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly  and  ele- 
gantly, under  the  reflraints  which  rhyme  impofes, 
would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
to  be  fa£t.     Such  a  power  implies  a  wonderful  com- 
mand both  of  ideas  and  of  expreffions  ;   and  yet  dai- 
ly experience  Ihews,  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very 
little  praftice.    Pope  tells  us  with  refped  to  himfelf, 
that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  not  only  more  concife- 
ly,  but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme  than  in  profe*^. 


*  "  When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  fo  eafy  as  pra(?tice. 
"  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipaterthe  Sidonian  could  pour  forth  hex- 
"  ameters  extempore  ;and  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify,  words 
"  followed  him  of  coiirfe.  We  may  add  to  Antipater,  the  ancient 
"  rhapfodifls  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  improvifatori  o^  the 
"Italians."  Harris's  Phil.  Inq.    T09,   no. 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifliments 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  aflfocia- 
tion.  In  every  inftance  of  invention,  either  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fciences, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fonie  new  combination  of 
ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is 
unable  to  explain  ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be  fug- 
geired  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a  man  poflef- 
fes  a  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular 
art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence,  on  his 
inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
ert them,  hemuft  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits 
of  fludy,  a  command  over  certain  clafles  of  his  ideas, 
which  enables  him,  at  pleafure,  to  bring  them  under 
his  review.  The  illuftration  of  thefe  fubjeds  will, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  throw  light  on  fome  procelfes  of  the 
mind,  which  are  not  in  general  well  underflood  ;  and 
I  fhall,  accordingly,  in  the  following  Sedion,  offer 
a  few  hints,  with  refped  to  thofe  habits  of  aflbciation 
which  are  the  foundation  of  wit ;  of  the  power  of 
rhyming ;  of  poetical  fancy ;  and  of  invention  in 
matters  of  fcience. 


SECTION     IV. 


lllujlratons  of  the  Do6trineJlated  in  the  preceding  Section, 


L  Of  Wit, 


CCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  confids  "  in  the 
«.  .^  "  aflfemblage  of  ideas  ;  and  putting  thofe  to- 
^  gether  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
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*'  found  ^ny  refemblance  or  congruity*."  I  would 
add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  explanation 
than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a  power  of  call- 
ing up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  combines :  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment 
which  it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  on  his  furprife,  at  the  command 
which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  th,e 
conftitution,  which  is  fo  little  fubje(5l  to  the  will. 

That  the  eiied  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  lead,  on 
the  circumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a  bon  mot^ 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difguft  from  wit, 
when  we  fufpect  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  plea- 
fure, too,  we  receive  from  v/it,  is  heightened,  when 
the  original  idea  is  ftarted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  re- 
lated idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked, 
that,  '^  a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleafmg, 
'-'-  than  a  witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allufion  will  ap- 
'"  pear  excellent  v/hen  thrown  out  extempore  in  con- 
"  verfation,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in 
"  print."  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfo- 
lutely  is  the  fame.  The  relations  which  are  difcov- 
ered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new  : 
and  yet,  as  foon  as  we  fufpecl  that  the  wit  was  pre- 
meditated, the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely 
diminilhed.  Inftances,  indeed,  may  be  mentioned,  in 
which  we  are  pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unex- 
peded  relation  between  ideas,  without  any  reference 
to  the  habits, of  alTociation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon 
who  difcovered  it.  A  hon  mot  produced  at  the  game 
of  crofs-purpofes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amufe- 
ment  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly 
to  arife  from  the  furprife  we  feel,  at  fo  extraordinary 
a  coincidence  between  a  queftion  and  an  anfwer, 
coming  from  perfons  who  had  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  each  other. 

*   Eflay  on  Human  Ufiderltanding.  book  li.  chap.    11. 
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I  before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between 
which  the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggefted  by 
different  perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  mot  occurring 
in  converfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  ob- 
vious ;  becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted 
by  different  perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  wit 
was  not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a  wr4tten  com- 
pofition,  we  are  much  more  deHghted  when  the  fub- 
je6l  was  furnilhed  to  the  author  by  another  perfon, 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif- 
play  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Key  tg  the  Lock  be  diminifhed,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  wdien 
he  wrote  that  poem  ;  and  that  he  introduced  fome 
exprellions,  in  order  to  furnifh  a  fubjed:  for  the  wit 
of  the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would  it  deftroy 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if 
we  fufpeded  that  both  were  produdions  of  the  fame 
author  ?  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  we 
have  not  a  very  fatisfad:ory  proof  of  any  thing  un- 
common in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author. 
We  may  fufpecl  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dulleft  and 
moft  phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinary  affocia- 
tions  will  fometimes  take  place.  But  when  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  wit  is  furnifhed  by  one  perfon,  and  the 
wit  fuggefted  by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not  on 
ly  that  the  author's  mind  abounds  with  fuch  fmgular 
affociations,  but  that  he  has  his  v/ic  perfediy  at  com- 
mand. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  we  may  remark  that  the  more  an  author  is  li- 
mited by  his  fubjeCl,  the  more  we  are  pleafed  with 
his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  effe£l  of  wit  does 
not  arife  folely  from  the  unexpeded  relations  which 
it  prefents  to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from 
the  furprife  it  excites  at    thofe  intelledual  habits 
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which  give  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more 
the  author  is  circumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  mate- 
rials, the  greater  mud  be  the  command  which  he  has 
acquired  over  thofe  aflociating  principles  on  which 
wit  depends,  and  of  confequence,  according  to  the 
foregoing  do£lrine,  the  greater  mud  be  the  furprife 
and  the  pleafure  which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addi- 
fon's  celebrated  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his 
pidure  of  George  the  Firfl,  in  which  he  compares 
the  painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  fubjects  of  his  pencil 
to  the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  poet's  wit 
was  neceflarily  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds; 
and  what  principally  delights  us  in  that  performance 
is,  the  furpriling  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs 
the  parallel  between  the  EngHfh  hiftory  and  the  Greek 
mythology.  Of  all  the  allufions  which  the  follow- 
ing paflage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fmgly, 
of  very  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the  efFed:  of 
the  whole  is  uncommonly  great,  from  the  fmgular 
power  of  combination,  which  fo  long  and  fo  difficult 
an  exertion  difcovers. 

''  Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  fkill  to  prove, 
"  Thro*  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jove, 
'*  And  taught  the  poliih'd  rocks  to  fhine 
*'   With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 
"   Till  Greece  amaz'd  and  half  afraid, 
*'  Th'  alTembled  Deities  furvey'd. 

*'  Great  Pan,   who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 
*'  And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there; 
**  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-caft  eyes, 
*'  Beheld  his  abdicated  ikies ; 
"  And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renowned. 

In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 

By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe, 

Minerva,  ftudious  to  corapofe 

Her  twifted  threads  ;  the  web  Ihe  ftruns. 

And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 

Thetis,   the  troubled  ocean's  queen. 

Matched  with  a  mortal  next  was  feen, 
*'  Rechning  on  a  funeral  urn, 
''  Her  fhortdived  darling  fon  to  mourn  ; 
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*'   The  ^afr  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
*^   The  Titan-race,  a  rebel  crew, 
*'  That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally*d, 
''  Li  impious  league  their  King  defy'd.'* 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  it  prefuppofes  not  only  peculiar  ha- 
bits of  aflbciation,  but  a  mind  ftored  with  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  :  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Wharton*,  that  "  the  chief  of  thofe 
*'  who  have  excelled  in  works  of  wit  and  humour^ 
*'  have  been  men  of  extenfive  learning."  He  in- 
ftances  Lucian,  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Rabelais,  But- 
ler, and  th^  members  of  the  Scriblerus  club. 


II.   Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  mull  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under  the  re- 
ftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in  hu- 
morous performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  enliven 
that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces,  and 
renders  its  effects  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do  the 
liveliefl:  and  moft  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  blank 
verfe?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which  it 
is  exprefled  ? 

It  mufl:  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the 
cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes  folely 
from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  aflfoci- 
ation  which  the  author  difcovers.  In  the  former 
cafe,  there  mull  be  prefented  to  the  mind^  an  un- 
expected analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas: 

*   Effay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 
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and  perhaps  other  circumflances  miin:  concur  to 
render  the  wit  perfect.  If  the  combination  has  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  farprifed  at  its 
oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy  or  rela- 
tion between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  fufpeft, 
that  the  one  did  not  fuggeft  the  other,  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  habits  of  aflbciation  ;  but  that  the  two 
were  brought  together  by  fludy  or  by  mere  accident. 
All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  analogy  or  rela- 
tion is  pleafmg  in  itfelf,  our  pleafure  is  heightened 
by  our  furprife  at  the  author's  habits  of  aflbciation 
when  compared  with  our  own.  In  the  cafe  of  rhyme, 
too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  plea- 
fure arifmg  from  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  found. 
We  frequently  obferve  children  amufe  themfelves 
with  repeating  over  lingle  words  which  rhyme  toge- 
ther :  and  the  lower  people,  who  derive  httle  plea- 
fure from  poetry,  excepting  in  fo  far  as  it  affects  the 
ear,  are  fo  pleafed  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that 
when  they  read  verfes  where  it  is  not  perfe£l,  they 
are  apt  to  fupply  the  Poet's  defedis,  by  violating  the 
common  rules  of  pronunciation.  This  pleafure, 
however,  is  heightened  by  our  admiration  at  the  mi- 
raculous powers  which  the  poet  mud  have  acquired 
over  the  train  of  his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various 
modes  of  exprellion  which  the  language  affords,  in 
order  to  convey  inftrudion  and  entertainment,  with 
out  tranfgreffmg  the  eftabhfhed  laws  of  regular  verfi- 
fication.  In  fome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry  ;  for 
example,  in  acroftics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are 
adapted  to  boiites-rimes^  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this 
command  of  thought  and  expreffion ;  or  in  other 
words,  in  a  command  of  ideas  founded  on  extraordi- 
nary habits  of  affociation.  Even  fome  authors  of  a 
faperior  clafs,  occafionally  fliew  an  inclination  to 
difplay  tlieir  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at 
the  end  of  1:he  firfl:  line  of  a  couplet,  fome  v/ord  to 

L  1 
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which  the  language  hardly  affords  a  correfponding 
found.  Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds 
with  inftances  of  this ;  and  in  Hudibras,  when  the 
author  ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couw 
plets  have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arifes  from  dif-^ 
ticulty  of  execution. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  fenou$ 
compofitions,  arifes  from  a  combination  of  different 
circumflances  which  my  prefent  fubjeQ:  does  not 
lead  me  to  inveftigate  particularly*.  I  am  perfuad* 
ed,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our  fur* 
prife  at  the  Poet's  habits  of  affociation,  which  enable 
him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and  beauty, 
notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
choice  of  expreffion  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this 
IS,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of  conftraint,  eit 
ther  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreffion,  our  pleafure  is 
proportionally  diminifhed.  The  thoughts  muft  feem 
to  fuggefl  each  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  arii 
accidental  circumitance.  The  fame  remark  may  be 
made  on  the  meafure  of  the  verfe.  When  in  its 
greateft  perfection,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  refult 
of  labour,  but  to  be  didated  by  nature,  or  prompted 
by  infpiration.  In  Pope's  befl  verfes,  the  idea  is  ex* 
preffed  with  as  little  inverfion  of  flyle,  and  with  as 

*  In  Elegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  found,  and  the 
uniformity  in  the  Ilru6lure  of  the  verfification  which  this  necefla-' 
rily  occafions,  are  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  inactivity  of  the  mind, 
and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fuccefTion  of  its  ideas,  when  under  the 
influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  paffions;  and,  accordingly,  in 
fuch  cafes,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage be  very  ill  litted  for  compofitions  in  rhyme,  occafionally  in- 
dulge themlelves  in  fomething  very  nearly  approaching  to  it, 

"  Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 

•*  Et  tangant  magnas  triftia  fata  Deas; 

"  Flebilis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos, 

"  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomcn  erit." 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from 
the  Elegiac  verfcs  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus, 
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much  concifenefs,  precifion,  and  propriety,  as  the 
author  could  have  attained,  had  he  been  writing 
profe  :  without  any  af>parent  exertion  on  his  part, 
the  words  feem  fpontaneoully  to  arrange  themfelves 
in  the  mod  mufical  numbers. 

''  While  ftill  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
*'  I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.'' 

This  facility  of  verfification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  mod  cafes,  only  apparent  :  and  it  is 
reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  mod  perfed  poetical 
productions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words,  but  the 
choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes.  In  a 
profe  compofition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a  direct 
courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  previoufly  form- 
ed ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him 
are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which  do  not  naturally 
rife  out  of  his  fubjed.  This,  I  prefume,  is  Butler's 
meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

*'  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verfes 

*'   With  which,  like  fliips,  they  fleer  their  courfes." 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fa^t,  the  Poet 
mufl  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  infomuch  that^ 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  a  necedity  to  introduce,  on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a  fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  exprefTion,  he  mud  place  it  in  the  fird  line 
of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond  ;  for  the  read- 
er, naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed 
in  the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is 
more  apt  to  fufpecl  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommod- 
ated to  the  fird,  than  the  fird  to  the  fecond.  And 
this  flight  artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to  impofe 
on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read. 
Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines,  Pop6 
wrote  the  fird  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  ? 
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*'  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

**  An  honell  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  God.'' 

"Were  the  iirfl  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  equally  un- 
meaning, placed  laH:,  the  couplet  would  have  appear- 
ed execrable  to  a  perfon  of  the  moil  moderate  tafte. 

It  affords  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de- 
lighted in  the  pradice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  effential  cir- 
cumftance  in  verfification.  Dr.  Beattie  obferves, 
that  "  fome  antient  Englilh  poems  are  more  diftin- 
"  guifhed  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical 
*'  contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Langland,  even 
when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to 
a  rude  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have 
been  a  rule,  that  three  words,  at  leafl,  of  each  hne, 
'*  fliould  begin  with  the  fame  letter."  A  late  author 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration 
is  confidered  as  a  circumftance  no  lefs  effential  than 
rhyme^.  He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reflraints, 
which  muff  add  vv^onderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  ver- 
fification ;  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the 
whole  pleafure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his 
furprife  at  the  facility  of  the  Poet's  compofition,  un- 
der thefe  complicated  reftraints ;  that  is,  from  his 
furprife  at  the  command  which  the  Poet  has  acquired 
over  his  thoughts  and  expreflions.  In  our  rhyme,  I 
acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of  found  is  agree- 
able in  itfelf;  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleafure 
which  the  ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the 
other  confideration. 

*  "  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things;  viz.  words 
with  the  fame  initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  fame  found.  It 
was  divided  into  ftanzas,  each  of  which  confifted  of  four  cou- 
plets ;  and  each  of  thefe  couplets  was  again  compofed  of  two 
hemifticks,  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fyllables  ;  and  it 
was  net  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  in  cafes  of  the 
greateil  neceflity." 

See  Van  Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  208. 
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III.  Of  Poetical  Fancy. 

THERE  is  another  habit  of  afTociation,  which, 
in  lome  raen,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  poetical  fancy :  a  talent  which  agrees 
v/ith  wit  in  fonie  circumftances,  but  which  differs 
from  it  eiTentially  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  wit,  agrees  in  one 
particular  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poeti- 
cal allufions  ;  that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with 
contemplating  an  analogy  between  two  different  fub- 
jeds.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  wit 
has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas*; 
whereas  no  allufion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a  place 
in  ferious  poetry,  unlefs  it  either  illuftrate  or  adorn 
the  principal  fubjed.  If  it  has  both  thefe  recom- 
mendations, the  allufion  is  perfect.  If  it  has  nei- 
ther, as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions  of  Cow- 
ley and  of  Young,  the  fancy  of  the  poet  degenerates 
into  wit. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fugged 
a  rule  with  refped:  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufEciently  attended  to.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  two  fubjeds  bear  an  analogy  to 
each  other  in  more  refpecls  than  one ;  and  where 
fuch  can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifh  the 
mofl  favourable  of  all  occafions  for  the  difplay  of 
wit.  But,  in  ferious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  however  flriking  thefe  analogies  may 
be  ;  and  although  each  of  them  might,  with  propri- 
ety, be  made  the  foundation  of  a  feparate  allufion ; 
it  is  improper,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  allufion,  to 
include  more  than  one  of  them  ;  as,  by  doing  fo, 
an  author  difcovers  an  affectation  of  wit,  or  a  defire 

*  I  fpeak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  wit,  blend  ] 
ed,  as  it  is  moft  commonly,  with  fome  degree  of  humour. 
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of  tracing  analogies,  inftead  of  illuflrating  or  adorn- 
ing the  fubje^l  of  his  compolition. 

I  formerly  defined  fancy  to  be  a  power  of  aflbci- 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and 
an^Jogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  given 
6f  %vit«  In  order  to  difcover  the  neceffary  limita- 
tions* we  fiiall  confider  what  the  circumftances  are, 
which  pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As  thefe  allu- 
fion.^  are  fuggelled  by  fancy,  and  are  the  moft  flrik- 
ing  inftances  in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received 
nifes  of  critics  with  refpe(^  to  them,  may  throw 
fonie  light  on  the  mental  power  which  gives  thein 
birth. 

I*  An  allufioil  pleafes.  by  illuflrating  a  fubjedl 
comparatively  obfcure.  Hence  I  apprehend,  it  will 
be  fou?id^  that  allufions  from  the  intellectual  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleafmg,  than  from  the 
material  v/orld  to  the  intelledual.  Mafon,  in  his 
Ode  to  memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  fa- 
culty over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general 
over  his  troops  : 

— *^  thon,  whofe  fway 


^*'  The  thronfT'd  ideal  hofts  obey  ; 

*'  Wlio  bidft  their  ranks  now  vnnifli,  now  apper.r, 

*■'  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear.*' 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafing,  from 
a  general  marllialling  his  foldier,  to  memory  and 
the  fucceilion  of  ideas  ? 

The  eiTedt  of  a  literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of 
a  work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  v/c  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong 
fide  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeilry.  The  allufion  is 
ingenious  and  happy  ;  but  the  pleafure  which  we 
receive  from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  u%  but  from  the  illullration 
w^hich  it  affords  of  the  author's. idea.     No  one,  fure- 
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ly,  In  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeflry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to  that 
between  an  original  compofition  and  a  literal  tranf- 
lation ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating  the 
difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjedis  of  our  confci- 
oufnefs,  have  compared  the  mind  to  the  eye,  which 
fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to  itfelf. 
To  have  compared  the  eye,  in  this  refped:,  to  the 
mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youth- 
ful curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a 
traveller  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  jult- 
ly  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion 
have  been  diminiflied,  if  the  Alps  had  furnifhed  the 
original  fubject,  and  not  the  illuftration ! 

But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  inilances  may  be  produced,  from 
our  mod  celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  ailu- 
fions  from  material  objeds,  both  to  the  intelledual 
and  the  moral  worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
defcriptive,  or  in  didaclic  works ;  but  in  compofi- 
tions  written  under  the  influence  of  fome  particular 
paflion,  or  which  are  meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculi- 
arity in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a  melan- 
choly man,  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in 
life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  phyfical  event, 
and  every  appearance  of  nature;  becaufe  his  atten- 
tion dwells  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  con- 
duct, than  on  the  material  objects  around  him.  This 
is  the  cafe  with  the  banifhed  duke  in  Shakefpeare's 
Js  you  like  it,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  poet^ 

''  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 


'*   Sermons  in  ftones,   and  good  in  every  thing.' 


6' 


But  this  is  plainly  a  diftempered  ftate  of  the  mind;  and 
the  allufions  pleafe  us,  not  fo  much  by  the  analogies 
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they  prefent  to  us,  as  by  the  picture  they  give  of  the 
charadler  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  occurred. 
2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the 
refemblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal 
fubjed,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceifary, 
to  furnifh  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the 
writer  makes ;  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully 
heightened,  when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a 
beautiful  one.  The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Home's  Tragedies,  appears  to  me  to  unite  almoft 
every  excellence: 

-'^  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fwayM  his  bread; 


'^  Like  light  and  fhade  upon  a  waving  field, 
'*  Courfing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
"  Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect ;  not  only 
between  hght  and  hope,  and  between  darknefs  and 
fear  ;  but  between  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  Hght  and 
fliade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  oppofite 
emotions  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  image 
which  is  prefented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  ftriking  in  nature. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  fuggeft  a  reafon  why 
the  principal  (lores  of  fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a 
more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  make  new 
combinations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  compar- 
ed ideas :  but  the  favourite  excurfions  of  fancy,  are 
from  intelledual  and  moral  fubjeQs  to  the  appear- 
ances with  which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  The 
truth  is,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of 
fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poflefl^ed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural 
objeds,  and  a  mind  fufceptible  of  flrong  impreffions 
from   them.     It  is  thus  only  that  a  (lock  of  images 
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can  be  acquired  ;  and  that  thefe  images  will  be  rea- 
dy to  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  any  analogous 
fubjed  occurs.  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poe- 
tical genius  is  almoft  always  united  with  an  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  fubje^l  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liv^- 
iinefs  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the 
quicknefs  of  the  alTociation.  The  word  rich  or  luxu- 
riant to  the  variety  of  aflbciated  ideas. 


IV.  Of  hivention  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 

TO  thefe  powers  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  of  inven- 
tion in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  a  ftriking  relem- 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  command  over  cer- 
tain claffes  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are 
not  equally  fubje6l  to  the  will  :  and  like  them,  too, 
it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  origin- 
al gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fcientific  invention, 
I  propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article 
of  reafoning  ;  and  I  (hall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  fome 
views  of  the  fubjed  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  fore- 
going inquiries. 

Before  vv^e  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  the  diftinclion  between  invention  and  difcovery. 
The  objecl  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, is  to  produce  fomething  which  had  no  ex- 
iftence  before  ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring  to  light 
fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was  concealed 
from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we  fay,  Otto 
Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump  ;  San^torius  in- 
vented the  thermometer  ;  Newton  and  Gregory  in- 
•  vented  the  refleding  telefcope  :  Galileo  difcovered 
the  folar  fpots  ;  and  Harvey  difcovered  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  blood.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  im- 

M  m 
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provements  in  the  arts  are  properly  called  inven- 
tions ;  and  that  fads  brought  to  light  by  means  of 
obfervation,  are  properly  called  dif cover ies. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fubjeds 
purely  intclledual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble, and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or  difbelief 
of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  formerly 
unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovery.  A  perfon, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method  of 
difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pythago- 
ras, we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  propofition 
of  Euclid's  firfl:  book  ;  Newton  difcovered  the  bino- 
mial theorem  :  but  he  invented  the  method  of  prime 
and  ultimiate  ratios  ;  and  he  invented  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
confidered  as  a  difcovery  ;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  effecl,  or  accomplifh  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience, 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  originali- 
ty of  genius  in  the  fciences,  as  well  as  in  the  arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

It  was  before  ren^iarked,  that  in  every  inftance  of 
invention,  there  is  fom.e  nev/  idea,  or  fome  new  com- 
bination of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
inventor  ;  and  that,  although  this  m_ay  fometimes 
happen,  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet 
when  a  man  polfeiles  an  habitual  fertility  of  invention 
in  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with 
confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  exert  them  j  he  mufl  have  acquired, 
by  previous  habits  of  ffudy,  a  command  over  thoie 
ciaffes  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  parti- 
cular effort  that  he  wifhes  to  make.  In  what  manner 
this  command  is  acquired,    it  is  not  poiTible,  perhaps, 
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ly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  fird  place,  by 
his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have  arranged  his 
knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  render  it  eafy 
for  him  to  combine,  at  pkafure,  all  the  various  ideas 
in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to  the  fubject 
about  which  he  is  occupied :  or  fecondly,  he  may 
have  learned  by  experience,  certain  general  rules, 
by  means  of  which,  he  can  direft  the  train  of  his 
thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  he  is 
in  queft  of  may  be  mod  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  fliall  not 
flop  to  illuftrate  particularly  at  prefent ;  as  the  fame 
fubjedl  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of  me- 
mory. It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  rem.ark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have  a 
tendency  to  claffify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
particular  facts  and  particular  truths  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  com- 
parifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  difcoveries  in  moll 
inftances  refult ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofopher, 
even  fuppofmg  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  inven- 
tion, than  in  a  mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyltem. 

How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  com- 
bination of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  refources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  lowed 
degree  of  ingenuity,  when  thev  are  prefTed  by  any 
alarming  difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  from  the  unex- 
pected exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  chara£lers, 
when  called  to  fituations  which  roufe  their  latent 
powers.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne- 
ceffity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
ideas  ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light, 
and  to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  As 
the  fame  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  others  by  different  relations ;  it  may,  ac- 
cording to  circumdances,  at  one  time,  (uggeil  one 
of  thefe  ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  difierent  one. 
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When  we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all 
the  others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus 
are  furnifned  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed.  The  ef- 
fed:  of  the  divifipn  of  labour,  in  multiplying  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
fame  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubject,  and  famiiiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  polli* 
ble  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to 
it. 

Thefe  obfervations  fugged  a  remarkable  difference 
between  invention  and  wit.  The  former  depends, 
in  moft  inicances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  conneded  by  the  iefs  obvious  principles  of 
affociation  ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth,  in  almoft  an^ 
mind,  by  the  preffure  of  external  circumftances.  The 
ideas  which  mufl  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  alTociated  by  thofe 
flighter  connexions,  which  take  place  when  the  mind 
is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  "  If  you  have  real  wit,*^* 
fays  Lord  Chefterfield,  "  it  will  flow  fpontaneoufly, 
''  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it;  for,  in  that  cafe,  the  rule 
*'  of  the  gofpel  is  reverfed ;  and  it  will  prove,  feek 
''  and  you  fhall  not  find."  Agreeably  to  this  ob- 
fervation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  degree,of  in- 
toxication, which  prevents  the  exercife  of  that  at- 
tention, which  is  neceflary  for  invention  in  matters, 
of  fcience.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
reputation  of  wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in 
their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their 
ideas  to  follow,  in  a  great  meafure,  its  natural 
courfe  ;  and  hazard,  in  comxpany,  every  thing,  good 
or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modeltv  and  tafle 
fcldom  attempt  v/it  in  a  promifcuous  fociety  ;  or  if 
they  are  forced  to  make  liich  an  exertion,  they  are 
fcldom  fvicGefsful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle 
of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom  them- 
felves  withoiut  referve,  are  frequently  the  mod  amuf- 
ing  and  the  mod  intereiling  of  companions ;  as  the 
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vivacity  of  their  vAi  is  tempered  by  a  correQ  judtr. 
ment,  and  refined  manners ;  and  as  its  effe6t  is 
heightened  by  that  fenfibility  and  delicacy,  with 
which  we  fo  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in  the  com- 
mon intercourie  of  life. 

Wh^^n  a  man  of  wit  m^akes  an  exertion  to  diflin- 
giiifh  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetch- 
ed to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a  flate  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  ra- 
ther ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
with  the  writers  whom  johnfon  diflinguifhes  by  the 
name  of  the  metaphyfical  poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceffity  occa- 
fionally  calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduals poflefs  habitually.  The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by  the 
flow  efforts  of  attention  and  recolledion,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a  more 
fyftemxatical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The 
inflantaneoufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combina- 
tions are  effected,  fometimes  appears  fo  wonderful, 
that  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like  infpi- 
ration  ;  but  it  mud:  be  remembered,  that  when  anv 
fubje6:  flrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  mofl 
trivial  circumflance  which  we  fufpecl  to  have  any 
relation  to  it,  however  diftant ;  and  by  thus  render- 
ing the  common  objects  and  occurrences  which  the 
accidents  of  life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one 
particular  employment  of  the  intelledual  powers, 
eftablifhes  in  the  memory  a  connection  between  our 
favourite  purfuit,  and  all  th-e  materials  with  v/hich 
experience  and  refiedtion  have  fupplied  us  for  the 
farther  profecution  of  it. 

II.  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  direct;  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  par- 
ticular channels.  Tliefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objed:  of  the  logician)  will 
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afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I 
come  to  examine  thofe  intelledlual  procefles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  At  pre- 
fent,  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks; 
in  dating  which,  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  fliew, 
to  how  great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cultiva- 
vation  and  habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it 
is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  on 
natural  genius. 

When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  furvived 
to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poffible  for  us  to  trace  the 
fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclufions  : 
and,  indeed,  the  objefts  of  this  fcience  are  fo  unhke 
thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  per- 
fon,  when  he  enters  on  the  fludy,  to  be  dazzled  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception 
of  the  genius  of  thofe  men  v^^ho  fir  ft  brought  to  light 
fuch  a  variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo  remote 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations.  We 
fLiid,  how^ever,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  anci- 
ent analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  fuch  ma- 
thematicians as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded,  a  priori^ 
that  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greek  geometers,  did  not, 
at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  v/hich  they  are 
dated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  v/as, 
that  they  had  been  of  poiTelTed  fome  fecret  method  of 
inveftigation,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
the  world  ;  and  that  they  publifhed  the  refult  of  their 
labours  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  be  mod 
likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers.  "  () 
'^  quam  bene  foret,"  fays  Pctrus  Nonius^  "  fi  qui  in 
"-  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcripferint  autbores,  fcripta 
^'  reliquiffent  inventa  fua  eodem  methodo,  et  per  eof- 
*^  dcm  difcurfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  prinium  incide- 
''  runt ;  et  non.  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Aridote- 
''  les  de  artiiicibus,  qui  nobis  foris  odendunt  fuas 
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to  explain  completely;  but  it  appears  to  me  tobechief- 
"  quas  fecerint  machinas,  fed  artificiuin  abfcondunt, 
ut  m.agis  appareant  admirabiles.  Eft  utique  in- 
ventio  in  arte  qualibet  diverfa  multum  a  traditio- 
ne  :  neque  putandum  eft  pliirimas  Euclidis  et  Ar- 
chimedis  propofitiones  fuifle  ab  illis  ea  via  inven- 
tas  qua  nobis  illi  iplas  tradiderunt*."  The  revival 
of  the  ancient  analvfis,  bv  fome  late  matheraatici- 
ans  in  this  country,  has,  in  part  juftified  thefe  re- 
marks, by  fhewing  to  how  great  a  degree  the  inven- 
tive powers  of  the  Greek  geometers  were  aided  by 
that  method  of  inveftigation  ;  and  by  exhibiting  fome 
ftriking  fpecimens  of  addrefs  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it. 

Thefolution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  maybe  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may 
be  difplayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  is  what 
we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius  ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfaclion,  with  refpect 
to  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining 
all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorem.s  may  be 
brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to 
this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
cefs of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a  little  lefs  my- 
fterious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource 
of  difcoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of  problems ;  which 
feldom  fails  (even  although  we  ftiould  not  fucceed 
in  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we  have  in 
view)  to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations,  formerly  unob- 
ferved,  among  the  quantities  which  are  under  confi- 
deration.  Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  to  a  particular  fubjecl,  and  to 
check  that  wandering  and  dilTipated  habit  of  thought, 
which,  in   the  cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders  their 

*  See  Tome  other  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  diffe- 
rent writers,  by  Dr.  Simfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Relloration  of 
the  Loci  Plan!  of  Appolloaius  Pcrgasus,  Glaf.  1 749. 
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fpecuiations  barren  of  any  profit  either  to  themfelves 
or  to  others.  Many  theorems,  too,  have  been  fug- 
geiled  by  analogy  ;  many  have  been  inveftigated 
from  truths  formerly  known,  by  akering  or  by  gene- 
ralifmg  the  hypothefis ;  and  many  have  been  obtain- 
ed by  a  fpecies  of  indudion.  An  illuftration  of  thefe 
various  procelfes  of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to 
new  and  curious  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to 
diminifh  that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  fcience. 

The  hifiory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  af- 
ter the  thne  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very 
ilriking  proof,  how  much  the  pov^ers  of  invention 
and  difcovery  may  be  affifted  by  the  ftudy  of  method: 
and  in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception,  whoever 
employs  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fuc- 
cefs,  plainly  fliev/s,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rules 
that  his  inquiries  are  conduced.  Of  thefe  rules,  there 
may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  dated  to  him- 
felf  in  v/ords ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be  unconfci- 
ous  of  the  afliflance  which  he  derives  from  them  ;  but 
their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  unqueftionably, 
from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  can  be  afcertained  by  his  own  fpe- 
cuiations, or  colieded  by  the  logician,  from  an  exa- 
mination of  his  refearches,  fimilar  powers  of  inven- 
tion will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  other  men, 
who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame  ftudy. 

The  foliov/ing  remarks,  which  a  truly  philofophi- 
cai  artill  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extend- 
ed, with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different 
employments  of  our  intelledual  powers. 

''  What  we  ncv/  call  genius,  begins,  not  where 
^'  rules,  abriractedly  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known, 
"  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place. 
''  It  mud  of  neceiTity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as 
"  well  as  every  other  effed,  as  it  mufl  have  its 
''  caufe,  mud  likev/ife  have  its  rules  ;  it  cannot  be 
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"  by  chance,  that  excellerxles  are  produced  with 
*'  any  conftancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  tnis  is  not 
*'  the  nature  of  chance  ;  but  the  rules  by  which 
"  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  cal- 
"  led  men  of  genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they 
*'  difcover  by  their  own  pecuHar  obfervation,  or  of 
"  fuch  a  nice  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling 
"  or  exprefling  in  words. 

"  Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may 
"  feem,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in 
"  writing,  they  are  Itill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind 
"  of  the  artid  ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as 
"  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  a.c  I 
'^  may  fay,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined 
"  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like 
"  the  more  grofs  rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train, 
that  it  (hall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  fcientific  fenfe, 
that  propriety,  which  words  can  but  very  feebly 
fuggeft*." 


SECTION     V. 


Application  of  the  Principles  Jlated  in  the  foregoing 
Sections  of  this  Chapter,  to  explain  the  Phenomena 
of  Dreaming* 

ITH  refpecl  to  the  phenomena  of  dreaming, 
three  different  queftions  may  be  propofed. 
Firft  ;  What  is  the  flate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate, 
and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended?  Secondly;  how 
far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our 

*  DIfcourfes  by  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds, 

N  n 
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bodily  fenfations ;  and  in  what  refpecls  do  they  vary, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
heaUh,  and  in  ficknefs  ?  Thirdly ;  what  is  the 
change  which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy^  wdth  which  our  mental  operations  are  more  im- 
mediately connected  ;  and  how  does  this  change  ope- 
rate, in  diverfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena 
which  our  minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which 
v/e  are  confcious  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  thefe 
three  queilions,  the  firfl  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of 
the  Human  Mnid  ;  and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the 
following  inquiry  is  almoil  entirely  confined.  The 
fecond  is  more  particularly  intereding  to  the  medical 
inquirer,  and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan 
of  this  work.  The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a 
fubjecl,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hu- 
man faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 
fl:ate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolve 
the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  fmaller 
number  of  more  general  principles  ;  and  flill  more,  if 
we  could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fa6l ;  we 
fhould  be  advanced  a  very  im.portant  ftep  in  our  in- 
quiries upon  this  fubjed  ;  even  although  we  fnould 
find  it  impoffible  to  fhew,  in  what  manner  this 
chano-e  in  the  flate  of  the  mind  refults  from  the 
change  which  fleep  ^produces  in  the  irate  of  the  body. 
Such  a"  ftep  would  at  leall  gratify,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  difpofition  of  our  nature,  w^hich  prompts  us 
to  afcend  from  particular  fa6i:s  to  general  laws ;  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  re- 
fearches :  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect  fa- 
culties enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conduding  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  flate 
of  th€  mind  in  fieep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  expect, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained,  from  an  examination 
of  the  circumliances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
approach  j  for,  when  we  are  difpofed  to  reft,  it  is  na- 
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tural  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  approach- 
es to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when  we 
feel  ourfelves  ahve  and  aftive,  and  capable  of  apply- 
ing all  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper  purpofes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
of  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftaiice  which 
diminiihes  or  fufpends  the  exercife  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  Vv^hich  has  a 
contrary  tendency.  When  we  wifli  for  fleep,  we  na- 
turally endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  poflible, 
all  the  adive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging 
our  attention  from  every  interefliing  fubject  of 
thought.  When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we 
naturally  fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjed  which  is 
calculated  to  afford  employment  to  our  intellectual 
powers,  or  to  roufe  and  exercife  the  adive  principles 
of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  particular  clafs  of 
founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees  ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  ;  the  reading  of  an 
uninterefting  difcourfe  ;  have  this  tendency  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs  of  founds, 
wefhall  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are  fit- 
ted to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its 
own  thoughts  ;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not  fufli- 
ciently  interefl:ing,  to  engage  its  attention  to  them- 
felves. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil- 
dren and  perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  objsds,  and  whofe  mental  ac- 
tivity is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fufpended,  as  foon  as 
their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed  ;  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  fame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time,  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almofl  completely  divid- 
ed between  fleep  and  their  bodily  exertions*. 

*  "  The  exiftence  of  the  Negro  flaves  in  America,  appears  to 
"  participate  more  of  ienfation  than   refleclion.     To  this  mud  be 
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From  a  confideration  of  thefe  facls,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  conciude,  that  in  ileep  thofe  operations  of 
the  mind  are  i'u upended,  which  depend  on  our  voli- 
tion ;  for  if  it  be  certain,  tiiat  before  we  fall  alleep^ 
we  mufl  wich-hoid,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  ail  our  different  powers ;  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
iniap-ined,  that,  as  foon  as  ileep  commences,  thefe 
powers  fliould  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more 
probable  ccnclufjon  is,  that  when  we  are  defirous  to 
procure  fieepj  we  bring  both  mind  and  body,  as  near- 
ly as  w^e  can,  into  that  ilate  in  which  they  are  to  con- 
tinue after  ileep  commences.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, between  the  flate  of  the  mind  when  we  are  in- 
viting fieep,  and  when  we  are  actually  alleep,  is  this; 
that  in  the  former  cafe,  although  its  a6live  exertions 
be  fufpended,  we  can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.  In 
the  other  cafe,  the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  all  our 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  in  confequence  of 
fome  phyfical  alteration  in  the  fyftem,  which  we  fhall 
never,  probably,  be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conclufion  a  little  farther, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  if  the  fufpenfion  of 
our  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a 
faft,  there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can  be 
formed  concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  fufpended  ;  the  other,  that  the 
will  lofes  its  influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which,  dur- 
ing our  w^aking  hours,  are  iubjeded  to  its  authority. 
If  it  can  be  fhewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppoiition 
is  not  agreeable  to  fa6l,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems 
to  follow  as  a  necefi'ary  confequence. 

I.  That    the  power  of  volition  is  not  fulj^ended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  efl^'orts  which  we  are 

"  afcribed,  their  difpofition  to  deep  when  abilrafted  from  their  di- 
"  verfions,  and  unemDloyed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  v/hofe 
*'  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  reiiedl,  muft  be  difpofcd  to 
**  Ileep  of  courfe." 

Notes  on  Virginia^  hy  Mr,  Jefferson,  p.   255. 
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confclous  of  making  while  in  that  fituation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger  ;  and  we 
attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is,  in  general,  unfuccelsful  ;  and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indidincl  :  but  this  on- 
ly confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  neceiTary  confequence 
of  the  fuppofition,  that,  in  lleep,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  dif- 
turbed,  or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonflrated  by  the  effort,  how- 
ever ineffectual. 

In  like  manner,    in  the    courfe  of  an  alarminof 

.  .  .  ^ 

dream,  we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  makino;  an  ex- 

ertion  to  fave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  appre- 
hended danger  -,  but,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  v/e, 
continue  in  bed.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  commonly 
dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to  efcape,  and  are 
prevented  by  feme  external  obilacle  ;  but  the  fact 
feems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  fub- 
ject  to  the  will.  In  the  diilurbed  reft  which  we  fome- 
times have  when  the  body  is  indifpofed,  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  retain  fome  power  over  it ;  but  as,  even  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  are  made,  confiil  ra- 
ther of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than 
of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it, 
with  a  view  to  produce  a  certain  effect ;  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfectly  found  lleep,  the 
mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition,  re- 
tains no  intluence  whatever  over  the  bodilv  organs. 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  different 
view  of  the  fubjedt.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already 
obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  ileep, 
the  ftate  into  Vv'hich  we  naturally  brino'  the  mind^ 
approaches  to  its  ftate  after  fteep  commences.  Now 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which  nature  direcls 
us  to  employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to  fafpend  the 
power  of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  exertion  of 
thofe  pov/ers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If 
it  were   neceffary  that  volition   fhould  be  fufpcnded 
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before  we  fall  afleep,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us, 
by  our  own  efforts,  to  haflen  the  moment  of  reft. 
The  very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts  is  abfurd  ;  for  it 
implies  a  continued  will  to  fufpend'the  acls  of  the 
will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  with  refped 
to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  the  effed  v/hich  is 
produced  on  our  mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly 
analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily 
powers.  From  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
already  made,  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body 
is,  in  a  very  inconfiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjed 
to  our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions, however,  fuffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as 
when  we  are  awake,  in  confequence  of  the  operation 
of  fome  caufe  unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it 
would  appear,  that  thofe  operations  of  the  mind 
which  depend  on  our  volition  are  fufpended  ;  while 
certain  other  operations  are,  at  leaf!  occafionally, 
carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  fuggefts  the 
idea,  that  all  our  mental  operations,  which  are  in- 
dependent of  our  will,  may  continue  during  fleep  ; 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  may,  perhaps, 
be  produced  by  thefe,  diverfified  in  their  apparent 
effects,  in  confequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  our  vo- 
luntary powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during 
fleep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  prin- 
ciple, it  will  poifefs  all  the  evidence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjed:  admits  of. 

It  v/as  formerly  fhewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will, 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  affocia- 
tion.  At  the  fame  tim^e,  it  appeared,  that  among 
the  various  fubjeds  which  thus  fpontaneouHy  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of 
fmgling  out  any  one  that  vv^e  chufe  to  confider,  and  of 
making  it  a  particular  objecl:  of  attention  ;  and  that, 
by   doing  fo,  we  not  only  can  ftop  the  train  that 
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would  otherwife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. It  alfo  appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which 
may  be  much  improved  by  exercife)  of  recalling  paft 
occurrences  to  the  memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of 
recollection. 

The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  pofTef- 
fcs  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  du- 
ring the  whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie, 
and  fuffer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural  courfe, 
the  order  of  their  fuccellion  is  always  regulated 
more  or  lefs  by  the  v/ill.  The  will,  indeed,  in  re- 
gulating the  train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I 
already  fhewed)  by  avaiHng  itfelf  of  the  eUablifhed 
laws  of  affociation  ;  but  ftill  it  has  the  pow^r  of  ren- 
dering this  train  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  thefe  laws  had  taken  place  without  its 
interference. 

From  thefe  principles^  combined  with  the  general 
fad:  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eflabliih,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  deep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow :  Firft,  That  when  we  are  in 
this  fituation,  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo 
far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown 
caufes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake  ; 
and.  Secondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in 
thefe  two  ftates  of  the  mind,  mufl  be  very  different ; 
inafmuch  as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the 
laws  of  affociation  ;  and  in  the  other,  on  thefe  laws 
combined  with  own  our  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which 
purpofe,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fhew,  firft,  that  the 
iucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fieep,  is  regulated  by 
the  fame  general  laws  of  affociation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjeded  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  fecondly,  that 
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the  circuinftances  which  difcriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  mull  neceiTarily 
arife  from  the  fuipenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

I.  That  the  fuccefTion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  confiderations. 

1 .  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  wliat  v/e  experience  while  awakes,  that  parti- 
cul  r  ideas  are  frequently  very  flrongly  affociated. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that,  having  occafion, 
in  confequence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  apply  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
mount  7Etna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almoil  infupportable.  Another  perfon,  hav- 
ing a  blifter  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he 
was  fcalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  believe  every 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaminc:,  will  recolledt 
inftances,  in  his  own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  and  vary  in  their  complexion, 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time, 
inclines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  menlancholy.  Not 
that  this  obfervation  holds  without  exception ;  but 
it  holds  fo  generally,  as  mufl  convince  us  that  the 
(late  of  our  fpirits  has  fome  efFe6l  on  our  dreams,  as 
well  as  on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  no  lefs  than  in  the  former,  this  effecl 
may  be  counteracted,  or  modified,  by  various  other 
circumftances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  from  any 
alarming  danger,  vve  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe 
of  our  ileep,  with  fudden  ftar tings  ;  imagining  that 
we  are  drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  A 
fevere  misfortune,  which  has  aifeded  the  mind  deep- 
ly, infiuences  our  dreams  in  a  funilar  way ;  and  fug- 
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gefts  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diftrefs 
arifes.  Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams 
of  the  forfaken  Dido. 


(( 


Agit  ipfe  furentem, 


'^  In  fomnis  ferus  ^neas  ;   femperque  relinqui, 
'^   Sola  fibi  ;  femper  longam  incomitata  videtur, 
'^   Ire  viam,   et  Tyrios  deferta  quaerere  terra. ^' 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing 
habits  of  aiTociation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  confidered  the  ex- 
tent of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire  over 
the  train  of  its  thoughts ;  and  I  obferved,  that  thofe 
intellectual  diveriities  among  men,  which  we  com- 
monly refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at  lead  in 
a  great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences  in  their 
habits  of  aifociation.  One  man  pofieiles  a  rich  and 
beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  his 
will.  Another  polfelTes  a  quicknefs  of  recolledion, 
which  enables  him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  bring 
together  all  the  refults  of  his  pall  experience,  and  of 
his  pad  reflections,  which  can  be  of  ufe  for  illuflrat- 
ing  any  propofed  fubject.  A  third  can,  without  ef- 
fort, collect  his  attention  to  the  mAofl  abftradt  quef- 
tions  in  philou^phy  ;  can  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the 
fhorteft  and  the  mod  effectual  procefs  for  arriving  at 
the  truth  ;  and  can  baniili  from  his  mind  every  ex- 
traneous idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  affociation  may 
fugged,  to  didraCt  his  thoughts,  or  to  miflead  his 
judgment.  A  fourth  unites  all  thefe  powers  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  truth  with  analmod  intuitive  ra- 
pidity ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  to 
command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his  memory  and  his 
fancy  can  fupply,  to  iiludrate  and  to  adorn  it.  The 
occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  unpreniidated  or  undudied  ;  but  they  all  indicate 
previous  habits  of  meditation  or  dudy,  as  unquedi- 

O  o 
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onably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  accountant,  or 
the  rapid  execution  of  the  profellional  mufician. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
train  of  thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require 
a  painful  efibrt  of  (tudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almofl 
fpontaneous :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reve- 
ries of  ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much 
as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own 
courfe,  are  more  or  lefs  connected  together  by  thofe 
principles  of  aifociation,  which  their  favourite  pur- 
suits tend  more  particularly  to  flrengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftinclly  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathe- 
maticians, who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  interefling 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
were  profecuting  the  inveiligation  of  it  with  much 
fuccefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
fleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and 
fometimes  feel  themfelves  poflefled  of  a  fluency  of 
fpeech,  which  they  never  experienced  before.  The 
Poet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfadory  enjoyments  of 
humanity,  to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment 
and  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine 
imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Taflb. 

'*  And  hither  Morpheus  fcnt  his  kindeft:  dreams, 
**  Raifing  a  world  of  gayer   tin<5i:  and   grace  ; 
*'  O^er  which  were  fnadowy  call  Elyfian  gleams, 
'*  That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
'*   And  ihed  a  rofeate  fniile  on   Nature's  face. 
'•'  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  fo  array, 
*^   So  fleece   with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpace  ; 
''  Nor  could  it  e'er  Inch  melting  forms  difplay. 
As  ioofe  on  flowery  beds  all   languilhingly  lay. 

'*  No,   fair  ill'ifions!   artful   phantoms,  no! 

'*  My  mufe   will  not  ariPmpt  your  f^ury  land  :         / 

*'  She  has  no  colours,   that   i'.ke  vour's  can  glow  ; 

'^  To  catch  your   vivid   fcenes,  too  p-rofs  her  hand*,^' 

*  Caflle  of  Indolenoe. 


it 
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As  a  farther  proof  that  the  faccefTion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing 
habits  of  alTociation ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
fcenes  and  occurrences  which  moPc  frequently  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep,  are 
the  fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  earlv 
youth.  The  facility  of  alTociation  is  then  much  greater 
than  in  more  advanced  years  ;  and  although,  during 
the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aiibciated, 
may  be  banifhed  by  the  objefts  and  purfuits  which 
prefs  upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a  more  permanent 
hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubiequent  acquifi- 
tions ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poiiefs  of 
our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and 
incorporated  with  all  its  mofl  eflential  habits.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  difengaged  from  the  world,  the  tran- 
fa6:ions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo 
important,  are  often  obliterated ;  while  the  mind 
dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  fports  and  the  compan- 
ions of  their  infancy. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought. 
Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  affed  the  mind  with 
fuch  emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in 
which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  particular 
obje6ls  of  fenfe.  The  effed  of  philofophical  fludies, 
in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almoft  conftant  em- 
ployment of  this  inftrument,  and  of  confequence,  its 
effe£t  in  weakening  the  imagination,  was  formerly  re- 
marked. If  I  am  not  miflaken,  the  influence  of  thefe 
circumftances  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
dreams  ;  which,  in  youth,  commonly  involve,  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  the  exercife  of  imagination  ; 
and  affect  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful  emo- 
tions, than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer  fa- 
culties in  more  general  and  abfLra«5t  Speculations. 
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From  thefe  different  obfervations,  we  are  authori- 
fed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation 
which  regulate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we 
we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I 
now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  circumftances 
which  difcriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking 
thoughts,  correfpond  with  thofe  which  might  be  ex- 
pelled to  refult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence 
of  the  will. 

I.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  di^ring 
fleep,  all  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  recollec- 
tion, reafoning,  &c.  muft  alfo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and 
inconfifl:ency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs. 
We  frequently  confound  together  times  and  places 
the  moft  remote  from  each  other ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon 
as  exifHng  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some- 
times we  imagine  ourfelves  converfmg  with  a  dead 
friend,  without  remembering  the  circumftance  of 
his  death,  although,  perhaps,  it  happened  but  a 
few  days  before,  and  affedled  us  deeply.  All  this 
proves  clearly,  that  the  fubje6:s  which  then  occupy 
our  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
mind  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  of 
employing  our  reafon,  in  comparing  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  dreams  ;  or  even  of  exerting  an 
ad  of  recoUedion,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they 
are  confiflient  and  pofllhle. 

The  procefies  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometimes 
fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  furnifh 
ho  exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  ;  for  al- 
though every  fuch  procefs,  the  hrfl:  time  we  form  it, 
implies  volition  ;  and,  in  particular,  implies  a  recol- 
lection of  the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  couclufi- 
on;  yet  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  often  pre- 
fented  to  us,  as  neceffarily  connefted  with  each  other, 
this  feries  may  afterwards  pafs  through  the  mind, 
according   to  the  lav/s  of  affociation,  withoiit  any 
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more  activity  on  our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains  of 
thought  which  are  the  mod  loofe  and  incoherent. 
Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to 
the  confcioufnefs  of  every  man  accuflomed  to  dream, 
whether  his  reafonings  during  ileep  do  not  feem  to 
be  carried  on  without  any  exertion  of  his  will ;  and 
with  a  degree  of  facility,  of  which  he  was  never 
confcious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of 
his  Spectators,  has  made  this  obfervation ;  and  his 
teftimony,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  of  the  great- 
er weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory  on  the 
fubjeft  to  fupport.  "  There  is  not,"  (fays  he,)  "  a 
"  more  painful  adion  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  a6tivi- 
ty,  that  we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is 
employed.  For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one, 
fome  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  pa- 
*'  pers,  books,  or  letters  ;  in  which  cafe  the  inven- 
tion prompts  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impofed 
on,  and  miilakes  its  own  fuggeflions  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  another*." 
2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  Ileep  be  fuf- 
pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  pallive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  as  it 
does  during  our  waking  hours,  while  different  per- 
ceptible objects  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  pafTive  ftate  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it 
is  unnecelfary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always 
been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinarv 
circumftances  v^^ith  which  they  are  accompanied.  If 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were 
fubje6t  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude, 
that,  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we 
would  endeavour  to  banifli,  as  much  as  we  could, 
every  idea  which  had  a  tendency  to  diflurb  us ;  and 
detain  thofe  only  which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ? 
Bo  far,  however,  is   this  power  over  our  thoughts 

*  No.  487. 
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from  being  exercifed,  that  we  are  frequently  oppref- 
fed,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  with 
dreams  which  aifed  us  with  the  moft  painful  emo- 
tions. And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remark, 
that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  involuntary  on 
our  part ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on 
us  by  fome  external  caufe.  This  fa6l  appeared  fo 
unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave 
rife  to  his  very  whimfical  theory,  in  which  he  af- 
cribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  feparate 
fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
deep,  the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
objeds,  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real 
exiflence,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  fame  ob- 
jects is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  conception,  I  formerly 
obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions, 
is  the  refult  of  experience  ;  which  teaches  us  that 
thefe  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I 
open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing 
the  profpedt  before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with 
refpedt  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the 
mind,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I  endea- 
voured to  Ihew,  that  they  are  always  accompanied 
with  belief;  but  as  we  can  banifh  them  from  the 
mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  pleafure ;  and 
as  the  momentary  belief  which  they  produce,  is  con- 
tinually checked  by  the  furrounding  objeds  of  our 
perceptions,  we  learn  to  confider  them  as  fi£lions  of 
our  own  creation ;  and,  excepting  in  fome  acciden- 
tal cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If  the  doftrine,  however,  formerly  ffated  with 
refpe^l  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if.  at  the  fame  time, 
it  be  allowed,  that  lleep  fufpends  the  influence  of  the 
will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we  fliould  na- 
turally be  led  to  expeft,  that  the  fame  belief  which 
accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  fhould 
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accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our 
dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  for  me  to  remark, 
how  ftrikingly  this  conclulion  coincides  with  ac- 
knowledged fa6ls. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  pro- 
ducing complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of 
the  effeds  of  ileep,  by  fufpending  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while 
we  are  in  this  ilate,  our  conceptions  frequently  aftecl 
us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objeds  con- 
ceived were  prefent  to  our  fenfes*? 

Another  circumflance  with  refped:  to  our  concep- 
tions during  Deep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fub- 
jedls  which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind 
exclufively ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by 
the  objedls  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions 
mufl  be  proportionably  Hvely  and  fteady.  Every 
perfon  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  we  can  form  with  our  eyes  fliut ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife 
of  all  our  other  fenfes,  the  livelinefs  of  our  concep- 
tion increafes.  To  this  caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in 
part,  the  efFedl  which  the  dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark, 
has  on  fome  perfons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  fpe- 
culation,  that  their  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs ; 
and  to  this  alfo  is  owing  the  effe6l  of  any  accidental 
perception,  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief  from 
their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature 
points  out  to  us,  when  we  find  ourfelves  overpower- 
ed by  imagination.  If  every  thing  around  us  be  fi- 
lent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noife,  by  fpeaking 
aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  flrive 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubjects  of  our  imagi- 
nation, by  prefenting  an  objed  to  our  powers  of  per- 

*  See  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Account  of  the  Opium-takers  at 
Conftantinopl^e. 
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ception.  The  conclufion  which  I  draw  from  thefe 
obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  date  of  the  body 
in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally  unem- 
ployed as  in  lleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the 
objeds  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  then 
make  an  inipreilion  on  the  mind,  beyond  comparifon 
greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have  experi- 
ence while  awake. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explain- 
ed, take  place  when  Deep  feems  to  be  complete  ;  that 
i:,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  inHuence  over  all  thofe 
pov/ers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  v/ill.  There 
are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  ileep  feems  to  be 
partial ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence 
over  fome  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  fomnamhuU^  it  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  it  poffeiTes  no  influence  over  its  own 
thoughts,  and  fcarcely  any  over  the  body  ;  except- 
ing thofe  particular  members  of  it  which  are  em- 
ployed in  walking.  In  madnefs,  the  power  of  the 
w^ill  over  the  body  remains  undiminiflied,  while  its 
influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought  is  in  a 
p-reat  meafure  fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  idea,  which  engroiTes  the  attention,  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find 
it  impoilible  to  baniih  by  our  ellbrts  ;  or  in  confe- 
quence of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  we  are  unabled  to  (top  the  train. 
In  both  of  thefe  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the 
mind  becoming  independent  of  our  w^ill,  they  are  apt 
to  be  mifl:aken  for  aftual  perceptions,  and  to  aifed 
us  in  the  fame  manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a  partial  fleep,  any 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hillory  of  dreams  may 
aiford  to  the  general  principles  already  dated,  admit 
of  an  cafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it 
does    not  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  inilance 
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tTanfgrelTed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which, 
fince  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed 
to,  as  the  tefts  of  found  inveftigation.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  I  have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are 
not  known  to  exifl ;  and,  fecondly,  I  have  Ihewn, 
that  the  phenomena  under  our  confideration  are  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of  the  caufes  to  which  I  have 
referred  them.  I  have  not  fuppofed,  that  the  mind 
acquires  in  fleep,  any  new  faculty  of  which  we  are 
not  confcious  while  awake  ;  but  only  (what  we  know 
to  be  a  fad)  that  it  retains  fome  of  its  powers,  while 
the  exercife  of  others  is  fufpended  :  and  I  have  de- 
duced fynthetically,  the  known  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing, from  the  operation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  our 
faculties,  uncorreded  by  the  operation  of  another* 
I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ilate  of  the  mind  in 
Jleep;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illuftrate  the 
mutual  adaptation  and  fubferviency,  which  exiflis 
among  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitution,  when 
we  are  in  complete  poffeffion  of  all  the  faculties  and 
principles  which  belong  to  our  nature*. 

*  See  Note  [O]. 
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CHAPTER      FIFTH. 

PART      SECOND. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Aflbclation  on  the  Intelledual 
and  on  the  Active  Powers. 


SECTION    r. 

Of  the  Influence  of  cafual  Affociations  on  our  Specu- 
lative Conclufions. 

^  I  'HE  alTocIatlon  of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
j[  our  fpeculative  opinions,  chiefly  in  the  three 
following  ways : 

Firft,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfions, 
things  which  are  really  diftind  in  their  nature ;  fo 
as  to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  our  conflitution 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  founda- 
tion of  our  condu6l  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connefting  in  the  mind  erroneous 
opinions,  with  truths  which  irrefiftibly  command  our 
affent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to  hu- 
man happinefs. 

A  fliort  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  will  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  various  prejudices  ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  fugged  fome  practical  hints  with  refpedt  to 
the  conduct  of  the  underftanding. 

I.  I  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  in- 
flance:  of  very  intimat^^  aflTociations,  formed  between 
two  ideas  which  have  no  neceflTary  connexion  with 
each  other.     One  of  the  mofl  remarkable  is,  that 
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which  exifls  in  every  perfon's  mind  between  the  no- 
tions of  colour  and  of  extenjion.  The  former  of  thefe 
words  expreifes  (at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  fenfation  in  the  mind  ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  quality  of  an  external  object ;  fo  that 
there  is,  in  fad,  no  more  connexion  between  the 
two  notions,  than  between  thofe  of  pain  and  of  folidi- 
ty*;  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  always  perceiv- 
ing extenfion,  at  the  fame  time  at  which  the  fenfa- 
tion of  colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  we  find  it  im- 
poffible  to  think  of  that  fenfation,  without  conceiv- 
ing extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  aflbciation  is  formed  in  every 
mind  between  the  ideas  o^fpace  and  of  ti?ne.  When 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  con- 
ceive it  as  fomething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  ap- 
ply the  fame  language  to  both  fubje6ls.  We  fpeak 
of  a  long  dJidiJhort  thne,  as  well  as  of  a  long  ?indJhort 
dijlance ;  and  we  are  not  confcious  of  any  metaphor 
in  doing  fo.  Nay,  fo  very  perfed  does  the  analogy 
appear  to  us,  that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a  curi- 
ous circumftance,  that  extenfion  fhould  have  three 
dimenfions,  and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  feems  to  be  founded 
wholly  on  an  aflbciation  between  the  ideas  of  fpace 
and  of  time,  arifing  from  our  always  meafuring  the 
one  of  thefe  quantities  by  the  other.  We  meafure 
time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  extenfion.  In  an 
hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain 
fpace;  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  fpace ;  and  fo  on. 
Hence  the  ideas  of  fpace  time  become  very  intimately 
united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words  long  and 
Jhort^  before  and  after^  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcale  of  mufic  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and 
inferiority,    in  refpecl  of  pofition,  among  material 

*  See  Note  [P]. 
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obje£ls,  arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  aflbciation  of 
ideas. 

What  this  aflbciation  is  founded  upon,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  that  it  is  the  effedt  of 
accident,  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations  ; 
but  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  aflbciation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Grego- 
ry, in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works, 
that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked 
upon  grave  founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low ; 
and  that  the  prefent  mode  of  exprefhon  on  that  fub- 
Je^l,  wa^  an  innovation  iniroduced  at  a  later  peri- 
od*. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  now  been  mentioned, 
our  habit  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things, 
becomes  fo  flrong,  that  we  find  it  impoiTible  to  think 
of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
other.  Various  other  examples  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not  ahogether 
fo  flriking  in  degree,  might  eafily  be  colledled  from 
the  fubjedls  about  which  our  metaphyseal  fpecula- 
tions  are  employed.  The  fenfationsy  for  inflance, 
which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objects, 
and  the  perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  fol- 
low thefe  fenfations,  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
each  other  only  by  long  habits  of  patient  refledlion. 
A  clear  conception  of  this  diftindlion  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  concern- 
ing the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception  ;  and,  till  it 
has  once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a 
great  part  of  his  writings  mud  appear  unfatisfadory 
and  obfcure. — In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  human  mind  depends  much  more  on  that 
fevere  and  difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables 
us  to  feparate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  in- 
timately combined,  than  on  accutenefs  of  reafoning 

*  See  Note  IQJ], 
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or  fertility  of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  me* 
taphyfical  ftudies  are  the  bed  of  all  preparations  for 
thofe  philofophical  purfuits,  which  relate  to  the  cofi- 
du6t  of  life.  In  none  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafu- 
al  combinations  fo  intimate  and  indiffoluble  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  metaphyfics  y  and  he  who  has  been 
accuflomed  to  fuch  difcriminations  as  this  fcience  re- 
quires, will  not  eafily  be  impofed  upon  by  that  eon- 
fufion  of  ideas,  which  warps  the  judgments  of  the 
multitude,  in  moral,  religious,  and  poHtical  inqui-- 
ries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment,  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated.  When 
two  fubjeds  of  thought  are  fo  intimately  conneded 
together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  fcarcely  poffible 
to  confider  them  apart ;  it  mufl  require  no  common 
efforts  of  attention,  to  condud  any  procefs  of  rea- 
foning  which  relates  to  either.  I  formerly  took  no- 
tice of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed,  in  confe^ 
quence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of  the  ne- 
celTity  of  frequently  checking  and  correding  our  ge- 
nera-l  reafonings,  by  means  of  particular  examples ; 
but  in  the  cafes  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent,  there 
is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  an  ambiguity  of 
things  ;  fo  that  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about 
particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the  proper 
objeds  of  its  attention  from  others,  with  which  it  has 
been  long  accuflomed  to  blend  them.  The  cafes, 
indeed,  in  which  fuch  obflinate  and  invincible  affo- 
ciations  are  formed  among  different  fubjecVs  of 
thought,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly 
in  our  metaphyfical  refearches ;  but  in  every  mind, 
cafual  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  flrengtb^ 
have  an  habitual  effeci  in  diflurbing  the  intelledual 
powers,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  perfe^ 
yering  exertions,  of  which  few  men  are  capable* 
The  obvious  effeds  which  this  tendencv  to  combina- 
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tion  produces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  toge- 
ther thofe  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  meta- 
phyfician  to  diflinguifh,  fufficiently  illuflrate  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  in  thofe  numerous  inftances,  in 
which  its  influence,  though  not  fo  complete  and 
flriking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

IL  The  affociation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpeculative 
error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of  the 
future  from  the  paft,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
conduct  in  life. 

The  great  objed  of  philofophy,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fucceffion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  worlds ;  in  order  that,  when  cal- 
led upon  to  a6l  in  any  particular  combination  of  cir- 
cumflances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the  pro- 
bable courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience,  and 
to  regulate  our  condudt  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftablifhed  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of 
fkill,  both  in  the  pradical  arts,  and  in  the  condud:  of 
life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  ftrong 
difpofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiofity, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  to  hap- 
pen nearly  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the 
laws  of  affociation  in  the  human  mind.  By  rendering 
contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  flrongeft  of  our  afibciat- 
ing  principles,  (he  has  conjoined  together  in  our 
thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found  con- 
joined in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated 
(without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our 
ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  aft. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  acquired  by 
all  men  without  any  particular  eflbrts  of  ftudy.  The 
laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moll  material  for  us  to 
know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation  of 
our  fenfes  j  and  eftablifh,  by  means  of  the  principle 
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of  affociation,  a  correfponding  order  in  our  thoughts, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion  ;  or  at 
ieafl:  long  before  that  period  of  childhood,  to  which 
our  recolleftion  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  aflbciate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time ;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  may  occafionally  be  a  fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  rea- 
fon and  of  our  experience,  in  keeping  it  under  proper 
regulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena  which 
are  continually  pafling  before  us,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
portion, whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a 
conftancy  of  conjundion  ;  and  unlefs  we  be  careful 
to  make  a  diftindion  between  thefe  two  clafles  of 
connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other  ;  and 
our  unenhghtened  experience  of  the  pad,  will  fill  the 
mind,  in  numberlefs  inflances,  with  vain  expecta- 
tions, or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the  fur 
ture.  This  difpofition  to  confound  together  acciden- 
tal and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  fource  of 
popular  fuperflitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is  paid 
to  unlucky  days  ;  to  unlucky  colours  ;  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  planets  ;  apprehenfions  which  render 
human  Hfe,  to  many,  a  continued  feries  of  abfurd 
terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thofe  which 
children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exiflence  of  fpirits 
in  the  dark : 


'^  Ac  veUiti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  coecis 
"  In  tenebris  meruunt,  fic  nos,  in  luce  timemus, 
**  Interdum  niliilo  quie  funt  metuenda  niagis." 

Such  fpe(Elres  can  be  difpelled  by  the  light  of  phi- 
lofophy  only  ;  which,  by  accuftoming  us  to  trace 
eftablifhed  connexions,  teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe 
which  are  cafual  j  and,  by  giving  a  proper  diredlion 
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to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of 
fuperilition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inftances  which  we  have  now  been  confider- 
ing,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumflance  of 
their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when  we  per- 
ceived them..  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened 
minds ;  or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  nature  or 
education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  affo- 
ciation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  combina- 
tions, whicli  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  mod  vigorous 
^underftandings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the 
natural  and  neceflary  refult  of  a  limited  experience, 
no  fuperiority  of  intelle(5t  is  fufficient  to  preferve  a 
philofopher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyficalfcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  dif- 
coveredto  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  we  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number 
of  different  circumflances,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to 
determine,  by  any  reafoning^  a  priori^  which  of 
thefe  circumflances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
Jiant^  and  which  as  the  ^2:ra^^w/^/,  antecedents  of  the 
effect.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame 
combination  of  circumftances  is  always  exhibited  to 
'tis  without  any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed 
by  the  fame  refult,  we  mud  for  ever  remain  ignor- 
:ant,  whether  this  refult  be  connected  with  the  whole 
combination,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circum- 
flances combined  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious, 
■upon  any  occafion,  to  produce  a  fimilar  effe£l,  the 
only  rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfe6l  fecurity,  is 
to  imitate  in  every  particular  circumflance  the  com- 
bination which  we  have  feen.  It  is  only  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  circumflances 
from  each  other  ;  of  combining  them  varioufly  toge- 
ther ;  and  of  obferving  the  effeds  which  refult  from 
thefe  different  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain 
with  precifion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  flrip 
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phyfical  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  unelTential 
concomitants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.     Let  u-  fuppofe 
that  a  favage,  who,  in  a  particular  irJlan-je,  had 
found  himfeif  relieved  of  fome  bodily  iiiui/^oriticu 
by  a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  aiiiicted 
with  a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the 
fame  remedy.     With  the  limited  degree  of  experi- 
ence which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poflefs,  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  the  acuteft  philofopher,  in 
his   fituation,  to    determine  whether  the  cure  v/as 
owing  to  the  water  which  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in 
which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or 
to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  will 
very  naturally,  and  very  wifely,  copy,  as  far  as  he 
can  recollect,  every  circumftance  which  accompani- 
ed the  firft  application  of  it.     He  v\^ill   make  ufe  of 
the  fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain, hold  his  body  in  the  fame   poRure,  and  turn 
his  face  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and  thus  all  the  acci- 
dental circumftances  in  which  the  firft  experiment 
was  made,  will  come  to  be  aftbciated  equally  in  his 
mind  with  the  eife£t  produced.     The  fountain  from 
v/hich  the  water  was  draw^n,  will  be  confidered  as 
poiTefTed  of  particular  virtues  ;  and    the  cup   from 
which  it  was   drunk,  will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar 
ufes,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  afterwards  have 
occafion  to   apply  the  remedy.     It   is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progrefs  in 
the  art  of  reafoning,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of 
thefe  aftbciations,  and  free  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  thole  fuperfdtious  obfervences  with  which  we 
always  find  it  incumbered  among  rude' nations. 

Many  inftajices  of  this  fpecies  of  fuperftition  might 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  who 
have  flourifhed  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  parti- 
cular, many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings 
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of  thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  immediately  fucceed- 
ed  to  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori^  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  in- 
to the  oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  cA'ery  circum- 
llance,  even  the  mod  ludicrous,  and  the  moll  obvi- 
oully  ineffential,  which  attended  their  experiments*. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
relate  entirely  to  afibciations  founded  on  cafual  com- 
binations of  material  objeds,  or  of  phyfical  events. 
The  effedls  which  thefe  aflbciations  produce  on  the 
underftanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  flrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to 
make,  on  fome  analogous  prejudices  which  warp 
our  opinions  on  ilill  more  important  fubjecls. 

As  the  eftabhflied  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our  in- 
fancy, gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the  order 
of  our  thoughts  ;  fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and  caprici- 
ous inftitution  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  and  conftant 
and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquires^  fuch 
an  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits,  that 
every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces  fur- 
prife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  contempt  and 
of  ridicule.  A  perfon  who  has  never  extended  his 
views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he  himfelf  is  a 
member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuiloms  of  his  countrymen  as  founded 
on  the  univerfal  principles  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  v/hen  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whofe 
practices  in  fmiilar  cafes  are  different,  he  is  apt  to 

*  The  reader  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  following  cure  for 
a  dyfentery  is  copied  verhattm  from  the  works  of  Mr.   Boyle  : 

"  Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  man,  (perhaps  another 
**  may  ferve,  but  this  was  ftill  made  ufe  of,}  calcine  it  to  white- 
**  nefs,  and  having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimonial  medi- 
"  cine,  give  him  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dofe,  in 
*'  foir^e  good  cordial,  whether  coaferve  or  liquor.'' 
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cenfure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to  defpife  them  e.s 
abfurd.  There  are  two  clafles  of  men  who  have 
more  particularly  been  charged  with  this  weaknefs  ; 
thofe  who  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  thofe  who 
have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  fcaie  of  refinement  ; 
the  former  from  ignorance,  and  the  latter  from  na- 
tional vanity. 

For  curing  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  the  obvious 
expedient  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend 
our  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by 
means  of  books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervation.  The 
effeds  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  in  enlighten- 
ing the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  experience ; 
and  fimilar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although, 
perhaps,  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  ftu- 
dy  of  the  manners  of  pad  ages,  or  of  diilant  nations, 
as  they  are  defcribed  by  the  hiftorian.  In  making, 
however,  thefe  attempts  for  our  intellectual  improve- 
ment, it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us  to  vary, 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion ;  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  ac- 
quiring an  exclufive  preference  for  the  caprices  of 
any  one  people,  whofe  political  fituation,  or  whofe 
moral  character,  may  attach  us  to  them  as  fault- 
lefs  models  for  our  imitation.  The  fame  weaknefs 
and  verfatily  of  mind ;  the  fame  facility  of  aftoci- 
ation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  ne- 
ver extended  his  views  bevond  his  own  community, 
is  a  fource  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bi- 
gotry, renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  fi- 
tuations,  eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs 
capricious ;  and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which 
is  devoted  to  travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being 
fubfervient  to  any  better  purpofe,  than  an  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fafhions,  or  a  ftill  more  ludicrous 
imitation  of  ancient  follies. 

The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually, 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  up- 
on what  is  bed  and  mofl  expedient  for  mankind ; 
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tvho,  to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of 
manners,  has  added  a  careful  examination  of  the 
principles  of  the  human  conltitution,  and  of  thofe 
wliich  ought  to  regulate  the  focial  order  ;  is  the  only 
ptrr^on  who  is  eitectually  fecured  againfl  both  the 
weakneifes    which   I   have   defcribed.     By   learning 
to  feparate  what  is  eiTential  to  morality  and  to  hap- 
p'ce^s,  from  thofe  adventitious  trifles  which  it  is  the 
province  of  fafhion  to  dired,  he  is  equally  guarded 
a^^ainft  th.^  follies  of  national  prejudice^^  and  arweak 
deviation,  in  matters  of  indifference,  from  eilablifh- 
ed  ideas.     Upon   his  mind,  thus  occupied  with  im- 
portant fubje61:s  of  reflexion,  the  fiuduating  caprices 
and  fa-liions  of  the  times  l)fe  their  influence;  while 
accuftomed  to  avoid  the  Havery  of  local  and  arbitrary 
habits,  be  poifeffes,  in  his  own  genuine  fim.piicity  of 
character,  the  ^ame  power  of  accommodation  to  ex- 
nal  circumiiances,  which  men  of  the  world  derive 
from  the  pliability  of  their  tafte,    and  the   veriatility 
of  their  manners.     As  the  order,  too,  of  his  ideas  is 
accommodated,    not  to  what  is   cafually  prefented 
from  without,  but  to  his  ow^n  fyftematical  principles, 
his   afTociations  are  fubjed  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafmg  changes,  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
and  improving  reafon  :  and,  in  fuch  a  period  of  the 
world  as  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not   only  ex- 
cludes the  pofTibility  of  a  retrogradation  in  human  af- 
fairs, but  operates  with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual 
progrefs,^  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extend- 
i   y  the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  realonably 
indulge   the  hope,  that  fociety  will   every   day  ap- 
proach hearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wi flies  it  to  be. 
A  man  of  fuch  a  character,  inflead  of  looking  back 
on  the  pafl  v/ith  regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I  may  ufe 
the  exprefTion)  more  at  home  in   the   world,    and 
more  fati&fjed  with  its  order,  the  longer  he  lives  in 
it.     The   melancholy  contrails  which   old  men  are 
fometimes  difpofed  to    flate  between  its   condition, 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which 
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they  found  it,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
arifes,  in  moft  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  influence 
which  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the 
fafhions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  cha- 
racters. How  different  from  thole  fentiments  and 
profpcds,  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and 
brightened  the  decHning  years  of  Franklin  ! 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  old  men,  although  it  renders  their  manners 
difagreeable  in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  is  by  no 
means  the  moil  contemptible  form  in  which  the  pre- 
judices I  have  now  been  defcribing,  may  difplay  their 
induence.     Such  a  temper  indicates  at  leafl  a  certain 
degree  of  obfervation,  in  marking  the  vicifTitudes  of 
human  affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in 
early  life,  which  has  conneded  pleafrng  ideas  with 
the  fcenes  of  infancy  and  youth.     A  very  great  pro- 
portion of  mankind  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  incapa- 
ble either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ;  and,  fufi'ering 
themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  flream 
of  fafnion,    and   finding  their    opinions  and    their 
feelings  always  in  the  fame  relative  fi tuation  to  the 
fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are  perfe£lly  unconfci- 
ous  of  any  progrefs  in  their  own  ideas,  or  of  anv 
change  in  the  manners  of  their  age.    In  vain  the  phi- 
lofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they    yefler- 
day  held  ;  and  forewarns  them,  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  of  thofe  v/hich  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow. 
The  opinions  of  the  prefent  moment  feem  to  them 
to  be  infeparable  from  their  conRitution  ;  and  when 
the  profpeds  are  reaiifed,  v/hich  they  lately  treated 
as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  fo  gradually  prepared 
for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  without  any  emo- 
tions of  wonder  or  curiofity  ;   and  it  is  to  the  philo- 
fopher  alone,  by  whom  it  was  predicled,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  furniih  a  fubjeci:  worthy  of  future  reflexion. 
The  prejudices  to  Vv^hich  the  lail  obfervations  relate, 
have  their  origin  in  that  dilpofition  of  our   nature, 
which  accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our 
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various  intelledual  habits,  to  whatever  appearances 
have  been  long  and  familiarly  prefented  to  the  mind. 
But  their  are  other  prejudices  which,  by  being  inti- 
mately aflbciated  with  the  eflential  principles  of  our 
conftitution,  or  with  the  original  and  universal  laws 
of  our  belief,  are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in 
their  nature,  and  have  a  far  more  extenfive  influence 
on  human  charader  and  happinefs. 

IIL  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  clafs  of  our  fpecu- 
lative  errors,  may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what 
was  formerly  faid,  concerning  the  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  pradice  of  me- 
dicine among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  which  accompanied  the  firft  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  remedy,  come  to  be  confidered  as  eifential 
to  its  future  fuccefs,  and  are  blended  together  in 
our  conceptions,  without  any  difcrimination  of  their 
relative  importance ;  fo,  whatever  tenets  and  cere- 
monies we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  our  infancy,  become  almoft  a  part 
of  our  conftitution,  by  being  indiiTolubly  united 
with  truths  which  are  eflential  to  happinefs,  and 
which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love,  by  all  the 
bed  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  aflonifliment 
which  the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of  a 
religion  different  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs,  than  if 
he  law  fome  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
fome  dired:  ad;  of  impiety  to  God  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for 
him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  worthy 
in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference,  what  awak- 
en in  his  own  bread  all  its  bed  and  fublimed  emo- 
tions, '^  Is  it  pofllble,"  (fays  the  old  and  expiring 
Bramin,  in  one  of  Marmontel's  tales,  to  the  young 
Englifli  ofiicer  who  had  faved  the  life  of  his  daugh- 
ter,) "  is  it  polfible,  that  he  to  whole  compaffion  I 
*'  ow^e  the  prefer vation  of  my  child,  and  who  now^ 
*'  foothes  my  lad  moments  with  the  confolations  of 
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"  piety,  fliould  not  believe  in  the  God  Viftnou^  and 
"  his  nine  metamorphofes  !" 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftition,  may  be  appHed  to  many  other  fubjeds. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  appHed  to  thofe  political  pre- 
judices, which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened 
men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  v/hich  intereft  the  good  man 
in  the  profperity  of  the  world ;  and  more  efpecially 
in  the  profperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  which 
he  belongs !  How  fmall,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the 
number  of  individuals  who,  accuftomed  to  contem- 
plate one  modification  alone  of  the  focial  order,  are 
able  to  diftinguiih  the  circumflances  which  are  eflen- 
tial  to  human  happinefs,  from  thofe  which  are  indif- 
ferent or  hurtful !  In  fuch  a  fituation,  how  natural 
is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an  indif- 
criminate  and  fuperftitious  veneration  for  all  the  in- 
ftitutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated ;  as 
thefe  inflitutions,  however  capricious  and  abfurd  in 
themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by  habit  to  all 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confecrated  in  his 
mind,  by  an  indiflbluble  alfociation  with  duties  which 
nature  recommends  to  his  affedions,  and  which  rea- 
fon  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  thefe  accounts 
that  a  fuperftitious  zeal  againft  innovation,  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God,  and  gcod-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philo- 
fopher,  is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence, 
but  to  his  efteem  ana  affection. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  (hew,  how  neceffary  it  is  for  us,  in  the 
formation  of  our  philofophical  principles,  to  examine 
with  care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early  years, 
we  have  imbibed  from  our  inllrudors ;  or  which  are 
connected  with  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does 
the  univerfality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have 
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received  a  fimilar  education,  afford  any  prefumptioa 
in  its  favour  ;  for,  however  great  the  deference  is^ 
which  a  wife  man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief, 
upon  thofe  fubjeds  which  have  employed  the  unbiaf- 
fed  reafon  of  n:ankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  re- 
fpect,  in'  fo  far  as  he  fufpefts  it  to  be  influenced  by  fa- 
fliion  or  authority.  Nothing  can  be  more  jufl  than 
the  obfcrvation  of  Fontenelle,  that  "  the  number  of 
^'  thofe  who  believe  in  afyilem  already  eftablifhed  in 
"  the  world,  does  not,  intheleaft,  add  to  its  credi- 
"  bility  ;  but  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  doubt  of 
*'  it,  has  a  tendency  to  diminifli  it.'' 

The  fame  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  conclufion  of  ftill  greater  importance  ;  that, 
notwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which  are 
current  in  the  world,  there  are  fome  truths,  which 
are  infeparable  from  the  human  underftanding,  and 
by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  mofl 
inftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A  wxak  mind,  unaccuftomed  to  reflexion,  and 
which  has  paflively  derived  its  mofl  important  opin- 
ions from  habit  or  from  authority,  w^hen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  reverence 
for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which 
thefe  acceffory  ideas  are  grafted,  and  eafily  falls  a  prey 
to  that  fceptical  philofophy  which  teaches,  that  all 
the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  aftion  by  which 
mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  education  and  example.  Amidft  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  hov/ever,  which  our  verfatile  nature 
aiTumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  (Irike  an  attentive  obferver, 
that  there  are  certain  indelible  features  common  to 
them  all.  In  one  fituation,  we  find  good  men  attach- 
ed to  a  republican  form  of  government ;  in  another, 
to  a  monarchy  ;  but  in  all  iituations,  we  find  them 
devoted  to  the  ferviqe  of  their  country  aad  of  man- 
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kind,  and  difpofed  to  regard,  with  reverence  and 
love,  the  moll  abfurd  and  capricious  inftitutions 
which  cuftom  fc^s  led  them  to  connect  with  the  order 
of  fociety.  The  different  appearances,  therefore, 
which  the  political  opinions  and  the  political  conduct 
of  men  exhibit,  while  they  demonftrate  to  what  a 
wonderful  degree  human  nature  may  be  influenced 
by  fituation  and  by  early  inftru^tion,  evince  the  exift- 
ence  of  fome  common  and  original  principles,  which 
fit  it  for  the  pohtical  union,  and  illultrate  the  uniform 
operation  of  thofe  laws  of  aifociation,  to  which,  in 
all  the  ftages  of  fociety,  it  is  equally  fubje£t. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  dill  more  flriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and 
morahty.  The  variety  of  fy (terns  which  they  have 
formed  to  themfelves  concerning  thefe  fubje^ts,  has 
often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  liber- 
tine ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  fhews  the 
folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  mutual  in- 
dulgence; the  curiofity  which  has  led  men,  in  every 
fituation,  to  fuch  fpeculations,  and  the  influence 
which  their  conclufions,  however  abfurd,  have  had 
on  their  character  and  their  happinefs,  prove,  no  lefs 
clearly,  on  the  other,  that  there  mufl:  be  fome  princi- 
ples from  which  they  all  derive  their  origin  ;  and  in- 
vite the  philofopher  to  afcertain  what  are  thefe  origin- 
al and  immutable  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Examine"  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious 
"  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You 
"  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing 
"  but  fick  men's  dreams  ;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
"  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  monkeys 
^'  in  human  fhape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dog- 
"  matical  alTeverations  of  a  being,    who   dignifies 

"  himfelf  with  the  name  of  rational." *'  To  op* 

"  pofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeble 
*'  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame 
*'  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that  the  whole  is  greater 

R  r 
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"  than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make  five  ;  is  pre- 
"  tending  to  flop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrufli."  But 
what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  thefe  ob- 
fervations  ?  Is  it,  (to  ule  the  words  of  this  ingenious 
writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  ansenigma,  an 
"  inexplicable  myPcery  ;  and  that  doubt,  uncertain- 
"  ty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of  our  mofl 
"  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fubjedt  ?"  Or 
fhould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiftories  which  he 
has  exhibited  of  the  foHies  and  caprices  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  dired:  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and  indehble 
characters  on  the  human  mind,  which  all.  thefe  per- 
verfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  obliterate  ;  hke  that 
image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidias  wifhed  to  perpetu- 
ate, by  ftamping  it  fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his 
Minerva  ;  "  ut  nemo  delere  pofTet  aut  divellere,  qui 
''  totamftatuam  non  imminueret*/*  In  truth,  the 
more  ilriking  the  contradiftions,  and  the  more  ludi- 
crous the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human 
reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled  ;  the  flronger  is  our 
evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  man.  When  the  greatefl  of  modern  philofophers 
declares,  that  "  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables 
"  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran, 
"  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mindf;" 
he  has  exprefied  the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftomed  to 
reafoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  in- 
fancy ; — a  feeling  which  affords  an  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more  ftriking, 
than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  undebafed  by  fuper- 
ilition,  this  mofl  important  of  all  principles  had  com- 
manded the  univerfal  aflent  of  mankind.  Where  are 
the  other  truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences, 
which  are  fo  effential  to  human  happinefs,  as  to  pro- 
pure  an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for 

*   Sele6l    Difcomfes,  by    John    Smith,  p.   119.  Cambridge, 
f  Lord  Bacon,  m  his  EUays. 
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whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with 
them  ?  Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and  com- 
manding, as  to  impart  their  fublimity  to  every  tri- 
fling memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remem 
brances ;  to  beftow  folemnity  and  elevation  on  every 
mode  of  expreffion  by  which  they  are  conveyed  ; 
and  which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have  habitually 
occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  objed;  whicfi 
it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very  ground  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impreffions,  by  a  de- 
tail of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  which  they  de- 
rive from  cafual  alTociations,  is  furely  an  employ- 
ment unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philofophy.  To 
the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufmg,  in  this,  as  in  other 
inftances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
uncommon ;  but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to 
perceive,  under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  work- 
ings of  the  famic  common  nature ;  and  in  the  fuper- 
ftitions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of 
Plato,  to  recognize  the  exiftence  of  thofe  moral  ties 
which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his 
being. 


SECTION     II. 

Influence  of  the,  AJfociation  of  Ideas  on  our  yudgments 
in  Matters  of  Tafle, 


"^HE  very  general  obfervations  which  I  am  to 
make  in  this  Se6lion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any 
particular  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  tafte.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  taile  is 
not  a  fimple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gra- 
dually formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.     It  im- 
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plies,  indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree 
of  natural  fenfibility  ;  but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife 
of  the  judgment ;  and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  atten- 
tive examination  and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  effeds  produced  on  the  mind  by  exter- 
nal objects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  "  An 
*'  ElTay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte," 
lately  puhliihed  by  Mr.  Aliion,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  I  decline  the  difcuiTion  of  a  fubjed,  which  he  has 
treated  with  fo  much  ingenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  procefs, 
by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
invefti^ated,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  illuflrate 
by  the  ilate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  flrid- 
ly  applicable  to  the  hiflory  of  tafle.  That  certain 
objects  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft, 
to  the  mind,  we  know  from  experience  alone;  and 
it  is  impollible  for  us,  by  any  reafoning  a  priori^  to 
explain,  how  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is  produced. 
In  the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  inftances, 
beauty  and  fublimity  involved  among  circum (lances, 
which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obflrud:  the 
general  eife£i: :  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experi- 
ments, that  we  can  feparate  thofe  circumftances  from 
the  reft,  and  afcertain  with  what  particular  quahties 
the  pleafing  effed  is  conneded.  Accordingly,  the 
inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies  nature,  will 
copy  her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring 
the  pleafing  effed  ;  and  the  beauties  of  his  perform- 
ances will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  fuperflu- 
ous  or  of  difagreeable.  concomitants.  Experience 
and  obfervation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this 
difcrimination  :  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty 
pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  his 
own,  more  faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obferva- 
tion of  his  fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical 
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knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe, 
to  the  invefligation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds 
on  the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  world 
there  are  general  fafts,  beyond  which  philofophy  is 
unable  to  proceed ;  fo,  in  the  conftitution  of  man^ 
there  is  an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the 
objecls  with  which  his  faculties  are  converfant,  in  cor- 
fequence  of  which,  thefe  objedls  are  fitted  to  produce 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cafes, 
reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 
particular  phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in 
both  cafes,  we  muft  at  lad  arrive  at  principles  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the 
will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  lafl:  fedion  on  the  origin  of  popular  pre- 
judices, may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cafual  alTociations  on  tafte ;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjed,  as  to  fuper- 
fede  the  neceiTity  of  farther  illuflration.  In  matters 
of  tafte,  the  effeds  which  we  confider,  are  produced 
on  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  are  accompanied  either  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual 
affociation,  is  much  ftronger  than  it  commonly  is, 
with  refpe^t  to  phyfical  events ;  and  when  fuch  aifo- 
ciations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  re- 
fult  from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  to 
be  corrected  by  mere  experience,  unafliiled  by  fludv. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  aflTociation 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  flill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative  con- 
clufions  ;  a  circumftances  which  has  led  fome  philo- 
fophers  to  fuppofe,  that  aflbciation  is  fufEcient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  tade,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  human  conditution.  But  this 
is  undoubtedly  pudiino-  the  theory  a  great  deal  too 
far.     Tfie.aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for 
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the  origin  of  a  new  notion  ;  or  of  a  pleafure  eflentia!- 
ly  different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It 
may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  in- 
different in  itfelf,  may  become  a  fource  of  pleafure, 
by  being  conneded  in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe 
which  is  naturally  agreeable  ;  but  it  prefuppofes,  in 
every  inftance,  the  exiftence  of  thole  notions  and 
thofe  feelings  which  it  is  its  province  to  combine  ;  in- 
fomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  where- 
ver affociation  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments 
on  matters  of  tafle,  it  does  fo,  by  co-operating  with 
fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the 
exiftence  of  certain  original  fources  of  pleafure  and 
uneafmefs. 

A  mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward, 
acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accultomed  to  fee  it  worn  by 
thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  tafle,  it  be- 
comes affociated  with  the  agreeable  impreilions,  which 
we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refinement  of 
their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  us  by  itfelf,  the  ef- 
fe£t  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  drefs,  but  to  the  im- 
preffions  with  which  it  has  been  generally  connedled, 
and  which  it  naturaly  recals  to  the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  to  us  the  caufe  of  the 
perpetual  vicillitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing 
whofe  chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafliion.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  fo  far  as  the  agreeable  effect  of  a 
drefs  arifes  from  affociation,  the  effect  will  continue 
onlv  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to 
be  affociated  with  ideas  of  tafle  and  refinement,  but 
it  is  affociated  with  ideas  of  affectation,  abfurd  imita- 
tion, and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  afide  by 
the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid  every  cir- 
cumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debafed 
bv  low  and  common  ufe ;  and  they  are  led  to  exer- 
cife  their  invention,  in  the  introduction  of  fome  new 
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peculiarities,  which   firft  become   fafliionable,  then 
common,  and,   lad  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that,  after  a  certain  pe 
riod  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  tafle  be- 
comes corrupted  ;  and  the  different  productions  of 
the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fimplicity, 
which  they  had  attained  in  their  (late  of  greateft  per- 
fection. One  reafon  of  this  decUne  is  fuggeiled  by 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  of- 
fenfive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  li- 
mit, beyond  which  the  love  of  fimpHcity  cannot  be 
carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  crea- 
tions of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom  in 
an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after 
a  period  of  great  refinement  of  tafte,  men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fuperfluous 
circumftances  to  the  finiftied  models  exhibited  bv 
their  predeceiTors,  or  by  making  other  triHing  alter- 
ations on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diverfifying  the 
ciFed:.  Thefe  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent, 
perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree  offenfive  in  them- 
felves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the 
connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fafhion :  the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  pro- 
duced them,  continues  perpetually  to  increafe  their 
number  ;  and  tafte  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft 
the  fame  fteps  which  conducted  it  to  perfection. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  ftill  more 
ftriking  to  thofe,  who  confider  the  wonderful  effedt 
which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius,  but  of  incorred 
tafte,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgment.  The 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  bv 
the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even 
pleafe,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us  the 
agreeable  impreflions  with  which  they  have  been  for- 
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merly  aflbciated.  How  many  imitations  have  wc 
feen,  of  the  alleviations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 
were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties !  And  yet  thefe  imi- 
tations of  his  defects  ;  of  his  abrupt  manner  ;  of  his 
minute  fpecilication  of  circumftances ;  and  even  of 
his  dafhes,  produce,  at  firft,  fome  effeft  on  readers 
of  fenfibility,  but  of  uncuhivated  tafte,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  exquilite  flrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and 
the  fmgular  vein  of  humour,  with  which  they  are 
united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumJtances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objefts  of  tafte, 
are  of  two  kinds  :  Firil,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  affociations  which  all  man- 
kind are  led  to  form,  by  their  common  condition  ; 
and,  fecondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of 
affociations  arifmg  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
ftances. Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  tafle :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which 
have  a  foundation  in  the  human  conftitution ;  the 
other,  of  fuch  objeds  as  derive  their  principal  re- 
commendation from  the  influence  of  fafhion. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfection  of 
the  one,  depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we 
are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  cafual 
aflfociations  ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
pends on  a  facility  of  affociation,  which  enables  us  to 
fall  in,  at.  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fafhion, 
and,  (as  Shakefpeare  expreifes  it,)  "  to  catch  the 
tune  of  the  times." 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubjei5l  of  lan- 
guage, which  affords  numberlefs  inilances,  to  exem- 
plify the  influence  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  has 
on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  ofdrefs  ac- 
quires  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
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from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn  ;  fo 
a  particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air  of 
fafhion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom  it 
is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is  furely 
in  itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifli;  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  :  and  yet  how  of- 
fenfive  does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compar- 
ed with  that  wiiich  is  ufed  by  our  fouthern  neigh- 
bours ! — No  reafon  can  be  given  for  this,  but  that 
the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provincial 
town,  and  London  is  the  feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftinclion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  all  civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  polite 
modes  of  expreflion,  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes.  It 
is,  indeed,  amufmg  to  remark,  the  folicitude  with 
which  the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  avoid  every  circumftance  in  their  ex- 
terior appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the  mod 
remote  aflbciation,  may,  in  the  minds  of  others, 
conned  them  Vv^ith  the  idea  of  the  multitude.  Their 
whole  drefs  and  deportment  and  converfation  are 
fludioully  arranged  to  convey  an  impofmg  notion  of 
their  confequence  ;  and  to  recal  to  the  fpedator,  by 
numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  unintentional  hints, 
the  agreeable  impreflions  which  are  affociated  with 
the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  affociation  on  language,  it  is 
neceffary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wifhes  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  corre^lnefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of 
words,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may 
be  a  fufficient  guide  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  v/orks  of 
this  clafs  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle 
are  to  be  ftudied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gen- 
tleman can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in 
the  beft  fociety,  fo  grace  in  compofition  mu(t  be  at- 
tained by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  clallical  writ- 
ers.   It  is  indeed  neceffary  for  our  information,  that 
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we  fhould  perufe,  occafionally,  many  books  whic^ 
have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreffion ;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  literary  men,  to  coun- 
terad  the  effect  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading,  by 
maintaining  a  conftant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  mod  faultlefs  models  which  the 
language  affords.  For  want  of  fome  flandard  of  this 
fort,  we  frequently  fee  an  author's  tafte  in  writing 
alter  much  to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  ;  and 
his  later  produdions  fall  below  the  level  qf  his  early 
effays.  D'Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  aL 
ways  lying  on  his  table,  the  Petit  Careme  of  MafTil- 
lon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine ;  the  former  to  fix 
his  tafte  in  profe  compofition,  and  the  latter  in  poe- 
try. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreflions  which  are  de- 
bafed  by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  danger  of  running  into 
the  other  extreme,  in  quefl  of  fafhionable  words  and 
phrafes.  Such  an  affedation  may,  for  a  few  years, 
gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving  him  the  aiy 
of  a  man  of  the  world;  but  the  reputation  itbeitows, 
is  of  a  very  tranfitory  nature.  The  works  which 
continue  to  pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with 
perfect  fimplicity  ;  while  thofe  which  captivate  the 
multitude,  by  a  difplay  of  meretricious  ornaments, 
if,  by  chance,  they  fhould  furvive  the  fafhions  to 
which  they  are  accommodated,  remain  only  to  fur- 
nifh  a  fubject  of  ridicule  to  pofterity.  The  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the  fafhionable  drefs  of  the 
day,  may  pleafe  at  the  moment  it  is  painted  ;  nay, 
may  perhaps  pleafe  more  than  in  any  that  the  fan* 
€y  of  the  artift  could  have  fuggefted  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  plained  and  fimplefl  drapery,  that  the  moft 
perfect  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advantage  to 
future  times. 

The  exceptions  v/hich  the  hiflory  of  literature 
feems  to  furnifh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  appa- 
rent. That,  in  the  works  of  our  bed  authors,  there* 
are  many  beauties  which  have  long  and  generally 
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been  admired,  and  which  3^et  owe  their  whole  effed 
to  aflbciation,  cannot  be  difputed ;  but  in  fuch  cafes, 
it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  aflbciations  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  peculiar  combination  of  circumftan- 
ces,  been  more  widely  diffufed,  and  more  perma- 
nently eftabliihed  among  mankind,  than  thofe  which 
date  their  origin  from  the  caprices  of  our  own  age 
are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  admiration  for  the  claffi- 
cal  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at  prefent,  not  lefs  gene- 
ral in  Europe,  than  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ,  and  fuch  is  the  effect  of  this  admiration, 
that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  tafle,  from  which 
no  man  who  is  will  educated  is  entirely  free.  A 
compofition  in  a  modern  language,  which  fhould 
fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expref- 
iion,  from  an  affedation  of  the  idioms  which  are 
jconfecrated  in  the  claffics,  would  pleafe  a  very  vv'idc 
circle  of  readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  claflical  aflbciations ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  affeda- 
tions,  however  abfurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of 
fingularity,  are  of  a  far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which 
are  adapted  to  the  fafhions  of  the  day.  But  ftill 
the  general  principle  holds  true.  That  whatever 
beauties  derive  their  origin  merely  from  cafual  aflb- 
ciation, mufl:  appear  capricious  to  thofe  to  whom  the 
aflbciation  does  not  extend;  and  that  the  fimplefl:  fl:ylc 
is  that  which  continues  longeft:  to  pleafe,  and  which 
pleafes  mofl:  univerfally.  In  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Harris,  there  is  a  certain  claflical  air,  which  will  al- 
ways have  many  admirers,  while  ancient  learning 
continues  to  be  cultivated  ;  but  which,  to  a  mere  En-- 
glifli  reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  un- 
graceful, when  compared  with  the  compofition  of 
Swift  or  of  Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  fl:atuary  and  painting, 
may  be  of  ufe  in  illufl:rating  thefe  remarks.  The  in- 
fluence of  ancient  times  has  extended  to  thefe,  aS 
well  as  to  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  in  this  cafe^  no- 
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lefs  than  in  the  other,  the  tranfcendent  power  of  ge- 
nius has  eltabhfhed  a  propriety  of  choice  in  matters 
of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecrated,  in 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own  caprices. 

"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  (fays  Sir  Jofliua 
Reynolds,)  "  thofc,  at  leaft,  for  which  no  reafon 
can  be  given,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted, 
and  acquire  their  confequence,  from  the  compa- 
ny in  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.  As 
"  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence 
*'  have  flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  vene- 
*^  ration  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the 
^^  pleafure  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded 
^^  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every 
^'^  ornament  and  every  cuftom  that  belonged  to 
^^  them,  even  to  the  fafliion  of  their  drefs.  For  it 
"  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  them  in 
'^  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dreffmg 
^'  ftatues  of  modern  heroes  or  fenators,  in  the  fafliion 
"  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful  robe  ;  and 
''  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  ftatue  in  any 
"  other  drapery. 

*'  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
"  have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
*'  remain  almoff  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  anci- 
"  ent  art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated  perfonal  digni- 
"  ty  to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth 
"  of  art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is 
"  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them. 
*'  This  is  not  fo  in  painting  ;  becaufe,  having  no  ex- 
^^  cellent  ancient  portraits,  that  connexion  was  ne- 
"  ver  formed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more  venture 
"  to  paint  a  general  officer,  in  a  Roman  rnihtary  ha- 
"  bit,  than  we  could  make  a  ftatue  in  the  prefent 
*'  uniform.  But  fmce  we  have  no  ancient  portraits, 
*'  to  fhew  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of 
''  prejudices,  we  make  the  belt  authority  among  the 
^^  moderns  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  great  va- 
"  riety  of  excellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyke 
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"  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to 
"  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our 
"  approbation  even  to  the  drefs  which  happened  to 
''  be  the  fafhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  it  muft 
"  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pictures  acquired 
^'  fomething  of  the  air  and  effed:  of  the  works  of 
"  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firfi:  fight, 
^'  better  pidures  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
"  peared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  only  w^ho  had  the 
''  means  of  making  this  afTociation*.'' 

The  influence  of  affociation  on  our  notions  con- 
cerning language,  is  flill  more  ftrongly  exempHfied  in 
poetry  than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  objed  of  the 
poet,  in  his  ferious  produdions,  to  elevate  the  ima- 
gination of  his  readers  above  the  groffnefs  of  fenfible 
objeds,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes 
pecuHarly  neceflary  for  him  to  rejedl  the  ufe  of  all 
words  and  phrafes  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed. 
Among  thofe  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally 
perfpicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds  it  expedient  to 
adopt  that  which  is  the  lead  common.  Miiton  pre- 
fers the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  com- 
mon words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

''   A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
*'  Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
*'  Rhene  or  the  Danawf.*' 

In  the  following  line, 

'^  Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme,'' 

how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  flyle  does  the 
expreffion  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid, 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  verfe." 

In  another  paffage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he 
has  made  ufe  of  the  lait  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to 

*   Reynold's  Difcourfes,  p.   313,  ctfeq. 
f  Parudife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  351. 
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remove  it   a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary 
difcourfe. 

'^  in  profe  or  numerous  verfe*.'* 

In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes 
gradually  in  every  language  a  poetical  didion,  which 
differs  widely  from  the  common  diftion  of  profe*  It 
is  much  lefs  fubje6t  to  the  viciHitudes  of  fafhion,  than 
the  polite  modes  of  expreiTion  in  familiar  converfa- 
tion  ;  becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the 
poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  profe  writers,  as  being 
too  elevated  for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  may 
therefore  retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language 
€xifts  ;  nay,  the  charm  may  increafe,  as  the  language 
grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  didion  mull  increafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances. 
For  when  once  a  fet  of  words  has  been  confecrated 
to  poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of 
the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear 
it,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which  were  connected 
with  it,  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances 
of  our  favourite  authors.  Even  when  flrung  together 
in  fentences  which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce 
fome  effe6l  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fenfibihty : 
an  effect,  at  leaft,  extremely  different  frotii  that  of 
an  unmeaning  fentence  in  profe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the 
copioufnefs  of  their  poetical  didion.  Our  own  pof- 
feffes,  in  this  refped,  important  advantages  over  the 
French  :  not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no 
words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  becaufe  their 
number  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  extremely  li- 
mited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is, 
jprobably,  attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that 

*   Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  I.   150.  See  Newton's  Ediu 
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the  phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe  writing'  are 
lefs  degraded  by  vulgar  application  than  in  Englifh, 
in  confequence  of  the  line  being  more  diftinclly  and 
more  (Irongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  expref- 
fions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  in- 
deed, by  having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own 
purpofes,  not  only  can  preferve  a  dignity  of  expref- 
lion,  but  can  connect  with  the  perufal  of  their  com- 
pofitions,  the  pleafmg  impreflions  which  have  been 
produced  by  thofe  of  their  predeceiTors.  And  hence, 
in  the  higher  forts  of  poetry,  where  their  objecl  is  to 
kindle,  as  much  as  polTible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their 
readers,  they  not  only  avoid,  (ludioufly,  all  expref- 
fions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all  fuch  as  are  borrowed 
from  fafhionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done 
in  an  equal  degree,  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the 
French  language. 

In  Englilh,  the  poetical  di6lion  isfo  extremely  co- 
pious, that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  currency  to  the  moil  unmeaning  compofi- 
tions.  In  Swift's  Song  by  a  Perfo7iof  ^lality^  the  in- 
coherence of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  fome  admired  paifages  of  our  fafhionable 
poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  w^ords,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  profe. 
When  a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has  once  been 
eflabliihed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  mod  com- 
mon exprelfions,  by  being  prefented  in  this  confe- 
crated  order,  may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  aifocia- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  def- 
troys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a  firing  of  words 
which  the  cuftom  of  ordinarv  difcourfe  has  arranged 
in  fo  invariable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe  may 
be  anticipated  from  hearing  its  commencement.  A 
fmgle  word  frequently  flrikes  us  as  flat  and  profaic, 
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in  confequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  but  two  fuch 
words  coupled  together,  in  the  order  of  converfation, 
can  fcarcely  be  introduced  into  ferious  poetry,  with- 
out appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  (liewn  fo  flrikingly 
as  Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  ftyle  may 
derive  from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while 
it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that 
to  which  we  are  in  general  accuftomed.  Many  of 
his  mod  fublime  periods,  when  the  order  of  the 
words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of 
profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures 
an  author,  to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of 
imitators  who  fpoil  the  efteft  of  whatever  is  not  be- 
yond their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe, 
it  is  an  acquifition  of  fliill  more  eflential  confequence, 
than  to  him  who  exprelTes  himfelf  in  rhyme  ;  for  the 
more  that  the  flrufture  of  the  verfe  approaches  to 
profe,  the  more  it  is  neceflary  to  give  novelty  and 
dignity  to  the  compofition.  And,  accordingly, 
among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thoufand  catch  the 
flru6:ure  of  Pope's  verfification,  for  one  who  ap- 
proaches to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or  of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  Hke  eve- 
ry other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  (ludied  it  with  fuccefs  ;  for  the  more  numerous 
the  authors  w^ho  have  employed  their  genius  in  any 
one  direftion,  the  more  copious  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  mediocrity  may  felecl  and  combine,  fo 
as  to  efcape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm.  And,  in  fad:, 
in  our  own  language,  this,  as  ;well  as  the  other  great 
refource  of  poetical  exprefllon,  the  employment  of 
appropriated  "words,  has  had  its  elied  fo  much  im- 
paired by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that 
a  few  of  our  bed:  poets  of  lat  ^  have  endeavoured  to 
llrike  out  a  nev/  path  for  themfelves,  by  refting  the 
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elevation  of  their  compofition  chiefly  on  a  fmgular, 
^nd,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union 
of  harmonious  verhfication,  with  a  natural  arrange- 
ment of  words,  and  a  fimple  elegance  of  expreffion. 
It  is  this  union  which  feems  to  form  the  diflinguilh- 
ing  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflTociation  of  ideas  on  our  judgm.ents 
in  matters  of  tafte,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opi- 
nions of  a  nation,  with  refpe£l  to  merit  in  the  fine 
arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of  their 
government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  manners.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his  reception 
into  the  French  academy,  gives  feveral  reafons  why 
the  poets  of  that  country  have  not  fucceeded  in  de- 
fcribing  rural  fcenes  and  emxployments.  The  princi- 
pal one  is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  poverty,  and 
wretchednefs,  Vv^hich  the  French  are  accufl:omed  to 
aflfociate  with  the  profefllon  of  hulbandry.  The 
fame  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the 
preliminary  difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranilation  of 
the  Georgics.  "  A  tranfiation,"  fays  he,  "  of  this 
poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author 
of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated 
than  any  other  work,  for  adding  to  the  riches  of 


cc 

'^  our   language.     A    verfion    of  the  ^neid  itfelf, 

^'  however  well   executed,  would,  in   this  refpeQ:, 
a 

cc 


be  of  lefs  utility  ;  inafmuch  as  the  genius  of  our 
tongue  accommodates    itfelf  more   eafily    to   the 
defcription  of  heroic    achievements,  than  to  the 
details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  hufbandry.     To  force  it  to  exprefs  thefe 
with  fuitable  dignity,  would  have  been  a  real  con- 
queft  over  that  falfe  delicacy,  which  it  has  con- 
tracted from  our  unfortunate  prejudices." 
Kow  different  muft  have  been  the  emotions  with 
which  that  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  ancient  Roman,  while  he  recolleiSled  that  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  when  didators  were 

T  t 
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called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  ftatc, 
and,  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupa- 
tion. A  flate  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author 
of  a  later  aofe  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that 
he  afcribes,  by  a  bold,  poetical  figure,  the  flourifli- 
ing  (late  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the 
grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the 
illuftrious  hands  by  which  flie  was  cultivated.  "  Gau- 
"  dente  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  triumphali  ara- 
"  tore*/* 


SECTION    III. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Affociation  on  our  a6live  Principles^ 
and  on  our  moral  ^Judgments . 

IN  order  to  illuftrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence 
of  the  affociation  of  ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
fhall  add  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  effeds  on  our 
active  and  moral  principles.  In  dating  thefe  re- 
marks, I  fliall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  every  occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  my- 
felf  to  fuch  general  views  of  the  fubjed,  as  do  not 
prefuppofe  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  origi- 
nal principles  of  action,  or  any  particular  fyflem 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my 
health  and  leifure  enable  me  to  carry  my  plans  into 
execution,  I  propofe,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  to 
refume  thefe  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  various 
opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  ope- 
rates in  producing  new  principles  of  adion,  has  been 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hlft.  xvlii.  4. 
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explained  very  diftindly  by  different  writers.  What- 
ever conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ap- 
petite, or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelf  deflred  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubfervient ;  and 
by  being  thus  habitually  affociated  in  our  apprehen- 
fion  with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in 
procefs  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfelf, 
independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate  obje6l  of  purfuit ; 
although,  at  firfl,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  de- 
fire  drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account 
of  the  eflimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
held  by  the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr. 
Hutchefon*  fecondary  defires  ;  and  their  origin  is 
explained  by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mention- 
ed. "  Since  we  are  capable,'*  fays  he,  "  of  reflec- 
tion, memory,  obfervation,  and  reafoning  about 
the  diftant  tendencies  of  objects  and  adions,  and 
not  confined  to  things  prefent,  there  mufl  arife, 
in  confequence  of  our  original  defires,  fecondary 
defires  of  every  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify 
any  of  the  primary  defires ;  and  that  with  flrength 
proportioned  to  the  feveral  original  defires,  and 
imagined  ufefulnefs  or  neceflity  of  the  advantage- 
ous object."  "  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  as  fooix 
we  come  to  apprehend  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  pow- 
er to  gratify  any  of  our  original  defires,  we  mufl 
alfo  defire  them  ;  and  hence  arifes  the  univerfality 
6f  thefe  defires  of  wealth  and  power,  fince  they 
are  the  means  of  gratifying  all  other  defires." 
The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in 
the  foregoing  paffage  is,  that  the  author  claffes  the 
defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth  ;  whereas  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  clear,  (for  reafons  which  I  fhall  ftate 


See  his  EfTay  on  the  Nature  and  Condutt  of  the  Paflioni. 
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in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a 
primary  defire,  and  the  latter  a  fecondary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a  perfon,  who  is  regarded  as  a  mo- 
del of  tafte,  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  ab- 
furd  or  fantaftical  drefs ,  fo  a  man  of  fplendid  virtues 
may  attrad  fome  eftecm,  alfo,  to  his  imperfeftions  ; 
and,  if  placed  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  ren- 
der his  vices  and  follies  objeds  of  general  imitation 
among  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL"  fays  Mr.  Smith*j 
''  a  degree  of  hcentioufnefs    was    deemed  the    cha- 
*'  rafteriitic   of  a  hberal   education.     It  was    con- 
"  neded,   according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times, 
"  with  generc-fity,  fmcerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty; 
^'  and  proved  that   the  perfon  who  a6led    in  this 
*'  m.anner,    was  a  gentleman,  and   not  a  puritan. 
'^  Severity  of  manners,  and  regularity  of  condud:, 
^'  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether  unfafhionable, 
*'  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that 
'^  age,    with    cant,  cunning,    hypocrify,    and    low 
*'  manners.     To  fuperficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the 
*^  p-reat  feem  at  all  times  agreeable.     They  conne6t 
^'  them,  not  only  with  the  fplendor  of  fortune,  but 
v/ith  many  fuperior  virtues  which  they  afcribe  to 
their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
"  dependency;  with  franknefs,  generofity,  humanity, 
'^  and  politenefs.     The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks 
"  of ;  people,  on   the  contrary,   their    parfimonious 
''  frugality,  their  painful  induftry,  and  rigid  adher- 
''  ence  to  rules,  feem   to  them  mean  and  difagreea- 
''  ble.     They  conne<5l  them  both  with  the  meannefs 
^'  of  the  ftation  to  which  thefe  qualities  commonly 
belong,  and  with  many    great  vices  which   they 
fuppofe  ufually  accompany  them ;  fuch  as  an  ab- 

*   Th'^ory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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"  je£t,  cowardly,  ill-natured,    lying,  pilfering    dif- 
"  pofition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paffages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  ph,'- 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fecondary  dt- 
fires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of  our  moral 
judgments,  has  been  thought  fufficient,  by  fome  later 
writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  our  adive 
principles  without  exception.  The  firft  of  thefe  at- 
tempts to  extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of  the 
dodrine  of  aflbciation,  was  made  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Gay,  in  a  differtation  "  concerning  the  fundamental 
"  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Lav\r 
to  his  tranilation  of  Archbifhop  King's  EfTay  on  "  the 
"  Origin  of  Evil.'*  In  this  differtation,  the  author 
endeavours  to  fhev^,  "  that  our  approbation  of  mo- 
"  rality,  and  all  aiTedions  whatioever,  are  finally 
"  refolvable  into  reafon,  pointing  out  private  happi- 
nefs,  and  are  converfant  only  about  things  appre- 
hended to  be  the  means  tending  to  this  end  ;  and 
that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  aic 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  aflbciation  of  idear, 
and  may  properly  be  called  habits."  The  fame 
principles  have  been  fince  pufhed  to  a  much  greater 
length  by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf 
informs  us)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hearino-  it 
mentioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  a'- 
''  fociation  of  ideas  was  fufEcient  to  account  for  all 
"  our  intelle6i:ual  pleafures  and  pains*. 

It  mufl,  I  think,  in  jufiice,  be  acknowledged,  th:it 
this  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  aiiedion-, 

*  Mr.  Hume,  too,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  carried  this  principle 
of  the  afibciation  of  ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 
univerfality  of  its  appKcations  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  to  that 
of  the  principle  of  attraction  in  phyficr,.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  "  is 
**  a  kind  of  attra6:lon,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  fouixl 
"  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  fliew 
**  itfelf  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.'' 

Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  30 
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and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a  moft  ingenious  refine- 
ment upon  the  felfifh  fyllem,  as  it  was  formerly 
taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
of  the  common  reafonings  againft  that  fyftem  is  elu- 
ded. Among  thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrefs  has 
always  been  laid  on  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which 
our  afFeftions  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe  approves 
or  condemns  ;  and  on  our  total  want  of  confcioufnefs, 
in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happinefs. 
The  modern  advocates  for  the  felfifli  fyftem  admit 
the  fa6t  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  opponents  ;  and 
grant,  that  after  the  moral  fenfe  and  our  various  af- 
fections are  formed,  their  exercife,  in  particular 
cafes,  may  become  completely  difmterefted  ;  but  ftill 
they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to  our  own 
happinefs  that  all  thefe  principles  are  originally  graft- 
ed. The  analogy  of  avarice  will  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  fcope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  principle  of  aftion  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  enjoyments  which  it  enable  us  to  purchafe,  that 
money  is  originally  defired ;  and  yet,  in  procefs  of 
time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impreflions  which 
are  afTociated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its 
own  fake ;  and  even  continues  to  be  an  objed:  of 
our  purfuit,  long  after  we  have  loft  all  relifh  for 
thofe  enjoyments  which  it  enables   us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy 
on  the  fubjecl,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving, 
in  general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond 
which  the  theory  of  affociation  cannot  pofTibly  be 
carried  ;  for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the 
formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  there  are  other  principles  pre- 
viouily  exifting  in  the  mind.  The  great  queftion  then 
is,  when  we  are  arrived  at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the  fimple  and  origi- 
nal laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.     Lord  Kaims,  and  fom« 
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other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  jull- 
ly,  for  a  difpofition  to  multiply  original  princi[>les  to 
an  unneceflary  degree.  It  may  be  queflioned,  whe- 
ther Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  fome- 
times  been  milled  by  too  eager  a  defire  of  abridging 
their  number. 

'Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  lead:  com- 
mon, and  the  lead  dangerous.  It  is  the  leafl  com- 
mon, becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to  the 
vanity  of  a  theorifl ;  and  it  is  the  lead  dangerous, 
becaufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to  give 
rife  to  a  fuppreffion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation  of 
■fad:s  ;  or  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by  be- 
flowing  upon  it  an  appearance  of  fyftematical  perfec- 
tion, to  which,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abflra^ling,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  mufl  always  refult  from  a  precipitate  refer- 
ence of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not 
feem  to  me,  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has, 
indeed,  fome  tendency,  in  common  wath  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical 
conclufions  concerning  the  rule  of  Hfe.  For,  al- 
though we  were  to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of 
a£lion  are  acquired  ;  fo  ftriking  a  difference  among 
them  muff  flill  be  admitted,  as  is  fufficient  to  diflin- 
guifh  clearly  thofe  univerfal  laws,  which  were  inten- 
ded to  regulate  human  conduct,  from  the  local  habits 
which  are  formed  by  education  and  fafhion.  It  mufl 
flill  be  admitted,  that  while  fome  adive  principles  are 
confined  to  particular  individuals,  or  to  particular 
tribes  of  men  ;  there  are  others,  which,  arifing  from 
circumflances  in  which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind 
mufl  agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such 
aclive  principles  as  fall  under  this  lafl  defcription,  at 
whatever  period  of  Hfe  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the 
inflind  of  fudion  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ac- 
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quired    perception  of  diflance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  lefs 
than  the  original  perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  fen-- 
ies. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  queftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  adive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty, to  be  the  fubjed  of  future  difcuffion,  I  fhall 
conckide  this  Section  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more 
practical  nature. 

It  has  been  fliewn  by  different  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  objeds  arifes 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  aflbciate  with  them.  The  impreflion  pro- 
duced on  the  external  fenfes  of  a  poet,  by  the  mofl 
Itriking  fcene  in  nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
what  is  produced  on  the  fenfes  of  a  peafant  or  a 
tradefman  :  yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  plea- 
sure refulting  from  this  impreilion !  A  great  part  of 
this  difi'erence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
ideas  and  feelings,  which  the  habitual  fludies  and 
amufements  of  the  poet  have  affociated  with  his  or- 
ganical  perceptions. 

A  fmiilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objeds  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner;  and,  frequently,  what  one  man  confiders  as 
eflential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence or  diHike  by  another.  Of  thefe  differences  of 
opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a  di- 
verfity  of  conflitution,  which  renders  a  particular  em- 
ployment of  the  intelledual  or  adive  powers  agreea- 
ble to  one  man,  which  is  not  equally  fo  to  another. 
But  much  is  aifo  to  be  afcribed  to  the  efted  of  affoci- 
atiou  ;  v/hich,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human 
lii^,  conneds  pieafmg  ideas  and  pleafmg  feehngs  with 
diiferent  objeds,  in  the  minds  of  different  perfons. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  ailociations,  every  man 
appears  to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objed  of  his 
wifhes,  with  a  zeal  difproportioned  to  its  intrinfic 
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value ;  and  the  philofopher  (whofe  principal  enjoy- 
ment arifes  from  fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to 
fmile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  aftive  part  of 
mankind  purfue,  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  fha- 
dows.  This  view  of  human  affairs,  fome  writers 
have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  reprefent  life  as  a  fcene  of 
mere  illufions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  the  objects 
around  it,  a  colouring  which  exifls  only  in  itfelf  j 
and  where,  as  the  poet  expreifes  it, 

^'  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays, 


**'  Thofe  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days." 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentations  of 
human  Hfe  be  ufeful  or  jufl.  That  the  cafual  aflfoci- 
ations  which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in 
early  youth,  are  frequently  a  fource  of  inconvenience 
and  of  mifcondu£l,  is  fufficiently  obvious ;  but  ihat 
this  tendency  of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole, 
the  fum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be 
indifputable  ;  and  the  inftances  in  which  it  mifleads 
us  from  our  duty  and  our  happinefs,  only  prove,  to 
what  important  ends  it  might  be  fubfervient,  if  it 
were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  juitify  the  pradical  infer- 
ences which  have  been  often  deduced  from  them, 
with  refpecl  to  the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.  In  every 
cafe,  indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment  depends  upon 
aifociation,  it  may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arif- 
es from  the  mind  itfelf ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low, that  the  external  obje6l,  which  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered the  caufe  or  the  occaiion  of  agreeable  emo- 
tions, is  indifferent  to  our  happinefs.  The  effed 
v/hich  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  aifociation  ; 
but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs 
exquifite  :  nor  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration  of 
the  lefs  value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their 

U  u 
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principal  charms  from  the  embellifhments  of  his  fan- 
cy. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  to  counteract, 
in  any  inftance,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  pur  conftitu- 
tion,  but  to  dired  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 
That  the  influence  of  early  aflbciations  on  the  mind 
might  be  employed,  in  the  mod  effeclual  manner, 
to  aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from 
the  eftefts  which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconcil- 
ing men  to  a  courfe  of  aftion  which  their  reafon 
forces  them  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious 
that,  by  means  of  it,  the  happinefs  of  human  Hfe 
might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains  diminifhed,  if  the 
agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  vv^hich  children  are  fo 
apt  to  conned  with  events  and  with  fituations  which 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  alfoci- 
ated  in  their  appreheniions  with  the  duties  of  their 
ftations,  with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with  thofe 
beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  anci- 
ent ft oical  dodrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation'^  on  morals  \  a  fubjed,  on  which  many  impor- 
tant remarks,  (though  exprefled  in  a  form  different 
from  that  which  modern  philofophers  have  intro- 
duced, and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  precife  and 
accurate,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of 
Epicletus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninusf. 
This  dodrine  of  the  Stoical  fchool.  Dr.  Akenfide 
has  in  view  in  the  following  pafl'age : 

*  AccordinfT  to  the  ufe  which  I  make  of  the  words  imaginati- 
on, and  affociation,  in  this  work,  their  efFefts  are  obvioufly  diftin- 
guifhable.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  illuftrate  the 
difference  between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note   [R]. 

f  See  what  Epi6letus  has  remarked  on  the  XP^'^'^  °"*  '^*'  <f'«i'Trt- 
o-;6)y.  (Arrian,  1.  i.  c.  I2.)  Oia  av  -Troxy.azic  ipuvTuyBus^  roiuvrti 
a-ot  io-reti  «  <^savotct.  /^uTTTirai  ynp  vtto  Tor  (pccntriav  »  4'^X''*  yStfTTTs  «v 
aomv,     Tn    (rvvi^^itst    rccv    to/st«v    <f>cara(.(neev^    &C.  &C.      Anton.    1.   V. 

c.  1 6. 
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*'  A6lion  treads  the  path 
'*  In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good, 
**   Or  flies  from  evil  ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform'd  : 
Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 


<i 

'•'.  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intelleftual  eye 

'^   With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 
<c   ~ 
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*^  An  unknown  depth  ?   Alas !   in  fuch  a  mind, 

^*   If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
<{ 

(( 

<( 
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Is  there  a  man,   who  at  the  found  of  death 

Sees  ghaftly  (liapes  of  terror  conjur'd  up, 

And  black  before  him:  nought  but  death-bed  groans 

And  fearful  prayers,   and  plunging  from  the  brink 

Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air. 


The  image  of  his  country;  nor  the  pomp 

Of  facred  lenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 

Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 

The  confcious  bofom  with  a  patriot's  flame  : 

Will  not  opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 

Or  ftand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 

Than  to  betray  his  country  ?   And  in  aft 


*'  Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ? 
*'  Here  vice  begins  then*.'^ 


SECTION     IV. 


General  Remarks  on  the  SiibjeBs  treated  in  the  forego- 
going  Sections  of  this  Chapter, 

IN  perufmg  the  foregoing  feclions  of  this  chapter, 
I  am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be 
apt  to  think,  that  many  of  the  obfervations  which  I 
have  made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  ge- 
neral principles.  I  am  alfo  aware,  that,  to  the  fol- 
lowers, of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  fnnilar  objection  will  oc- 

*   Pleafures  of  Imagination,  b.  ilf. 
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cur  agalnfl:  all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that 
it  will  appear  to  them  the  efFe£i:  of  inexcufable  pre- 
judice, that  I  Ihould  flop  fliort  fo  frequently  in  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  ;  when  he  has  accounted, 
in  fo  fatisfadory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  aifocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human 
nature  exhibits. 

To  this  obje6lion,  I  fhall  not  feel  myfelf  much  in- 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  ob- 
fervations  are  candidly  and  accurately  dated,  fo 
far  as  they  reach.  iSuppofrng  that  in  fome  cafes  I 
may  have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations, 
although  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfed,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  Handing  in  oppofition  to  the  conclu- 
fions  of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofing  the  objection  to  be  well-found- 
ed,) are,  in  my  opinion,  indifpenfably  neceffary,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  general  and 
comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it,  which  fome 
eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have  been  ambi- 
tious to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I  fhall  only  remark, 
that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difco- 
very  has  been  gradual,  from  the  lefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature;  and  that  it  would  be  fm- 
gular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
a  fcience,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  confelTedly 
in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under 
many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  flep  fhould, 
all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  fmgle  principle,  compre- 
hending all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we 
know. 

Suppofing  fuch  a  theory  to  be  completely  eflabhfli- 
ed,  it  would  flill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  flu- 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  f^eps.  One  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a  perma- 
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nent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the  particu- 
lar fa6ts  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted  with  ; 
and  no  theory  can  be  completely  underflood,  unlefs 
the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  invelliga- 
tion. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conducing  the 
ftudies  of  others,  to  famiharife  their  minds,  as  com- 
pletely as  pofTible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for  which 
we  have  the  dired:  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  confciouf- 
nefs,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  more 
abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpeculative 
curiofity.  In  natural  philofophy,  fuppofing  the  the- 
ory of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  proper, 
or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  accuflom 
fludents,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  phyfical  educa- 
tion, to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  facts  which 
fall  under  our  aftual  obfervation,  and  about  which 
all  the  practical  arts  of  life  are  converfant,  In  like 
manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  are  many 
general  fa6ts  for  which  we  have  the  dire6l  evidence  of 
confcioufnefs.  The  words,  attention,  conception, 
memory,  abflraftion,  imagination,  curiofity,  ambi- 
tion, compaflion,  refentment,  exprefs  powers  and 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may  flu- 
dy,  by  refleding  on  his  own  internal  operations. 
Words  correfponding  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
languages,  and  may  be  confidered  as  making  the  firft 
attempt  towards  a  philofophical  clafiification  of  intel- 
ledual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a  claffification, 
however  imperfed:  and  indiftincl,  we  may  be  aifured, 
mud  have  fome  foundation  in  nature ;  and  it  is  at 
lead  prudent,  for  a  philofopher  to  keep  ic  in  view,  as 
the  ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not 
only  directs  our  attention  to  thofe  fa6ls  in  the  hu- 
man conftitution,  on  v/hich  every  folid  theory,  in 
this  branch  of  fcience,  muil  be  founded  ;  but  to  the 
facts,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind,  to  be  the  mofl  flriking  and 
important ;  and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great 
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obje£l  of  theorifts,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  facilitate 
the  ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
many  of  the  fatls  which  our  confcioufnefs  would 
lead  us  to  confider,  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  as  ulti- 
mate fads,  are  refolvable  into  other  principles  flill 
more  general.  "  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  re- 
*'  flection,"  (fays  Dr.  Reid,)  "  the  original  percep- 
"  tions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  fo  mixed,  com- 
"  pounded,  and  decompounded,  by  habits,  affocia- 
"  tions,  and  abitradions,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
*'  cult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own  foot- 
"  fteps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations  which  have 
"  employed  it  fmce  it  liril  began  to  think  and  to  ad." 
The  fame  author  remarks,  that,  "  if  we  could  obtain 
"  a  diftind  and  full  hiftory  of  all  that  hath  paffed  in 
*'  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  Hfe  and 
"  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  how 
"  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and  how  they 
'^  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  notions, 
"  opinions,  and  fentiments,  which  we  find  in  our- 
"  felves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection  ; 
*'  this  would  be  a  treafure  of  Natural  Hifl:ory,  which 
"  would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human  fa- 
'^  culties,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  philofophers  about 
''  them,  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world."  To  ac- 
complifli  an  analyfis  of  thefe  complicated  phenomena 
into  the  fimple  and  original  principles  of  our  conft:i- 
tution,  is  the  great  objed  of  this  branch  of  philofo- 
phy  ;  but,  in  order  to  fucceed,  it  is  neceflary  to  af- 
certain  facts  before  we  begin  to  reafon,  and  to  avoid 
generalizing,  in  any  infl:ance,  till  we  have  complete- 
ly fecured  the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a 
caution,  which  is  neceflary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in 
a  m.ore  peculiar  manner,  neceflfary  here,  where  the 
very  fads  from  which  all  our  inferences  mufl:  be 
drawn,  are  to  be  afcertained  only  by  the  moft  patient 
attention  ;  and,  where  almofl:  all  of  them  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  difguifed  j  partly  by  the   inaccuracies 
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of  popular  language,  and  partly  by  the  millaken  theo- 
ries of  philofophers. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I  am  far  from  being  com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  this  mode  of  exprellion.  I  have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expofe  myfelf  to 
the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  dodrines  in  a  new 
form. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  em.ploy  it  with  caution, 
I  hope  that  it  has  not  often  milled  me  in  my  reafon- 
ings.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  refor- 
mation of  the  common  language,  in  moft  of  the 
branches  of  fcience.  How  much  fuch  a  reformation 
has  effected  in  Chemillry  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is 
evidently  much  more  neceflary  in  the  Philofophy  of 
Mind,  where  the  prevailing  language  adds  to  the 
common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expreflions,  the  pe- 
culiar disadvantage  of  being  all  fuggefted  by  the  ana- 
logy of  matter.  Often,  in  the  compofition  of  this 
work,  have  I  recolledled  the  advice  of  Bergman  to 
Morveau* .  "  In  reforming  the  nomenclature  of  che- 
"  miftry,  fpare  no  word  which  is  improper.  Thev 
"  who  underfland  the  fubje6t  already,  will  fuffer  no 
"  inconvenience ;  and  they  to  whom  the  fubjecl  is 
"  new,  will  comprehend  it  with  the  greater  facility." 
But  it  belongs  to  fuch  authors  alone,  as  have  exten- 
ded the  boundaries  of  fcience  by  their  own  difcover- 
ies,  to  introduce  innovations  in  language  with  any 
hopes  of  fuccefs. 

*  "  Le  favant  Profeffeur  d'Upfal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  a  M. 
**  de  Morveau  dans  les  derniers  temps  de  fa  vie,  ne  faites  graces  a 
*'  aucune  denomination  impropre.  Ceux  qui  favent  deja  entendront 
"  toujours  ;  ceux  qui  ne  favent  pas  encore  entendront  plutot.'' 

Methode  de  Nomenclat.  Chhmquey  par   M  M.   Morveau,  L  1- 

VOISIER,    &C. 
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CHAPTER      SIXTH. 
Of  Memory. 


SECTION     L 


General  Obfervaiions  on  Memory, 


I 


MONO  the  various  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentive- 
ly examined  by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which 
fo  many  important  fads  and  obfervations  have  been 
coUeded,  as  the  facuky  cf  Memory.  This  is  partly 
to  be  afcribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily 
didinguifliable  from  all  the  other  principles  of  our 
conflitution,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  metaphyseal  inveftigations  ;  and  partly  to 
its  immediate  fubferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits 
of  fcience,  but  to  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  life  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  many  of  its  mofl  curious  laws 
had  been  obferved,  long  before  any  analyfis  was  at- 
tempted of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  have, 
for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  max- 
ims which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatife  of  educa- 
tion. Some  important  remarks  on  the  fubjed  may,  in 
particular,  be  colleded  from  the  writings  of  the  anti- 
ent  rhetoricians. 

The  word  memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  always  expreffes  fome 
modification  of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  trea- 
fure  up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowledge 
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we  acquire ;  a  faculty  which  is  obvioully  the  great 
foundation  of  all  intelledlual  improvement,  and  with- 
out which,  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
mod  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies  two 
things :  a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge ;  and  a 
power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts,  when  we  have 
occafion  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  word  memory  is 
fometimes  employed  to  exprefs  the  capacity,  and 
fometimes  the  power.  When  we  fpeak  of  a  reten- 
tive memory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  former  fenfe ;  when 
of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  flock 
of  knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to 
our  thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways :  fometimes  they 
recur  to  us  fpontaneouily,  or  at  leaft,  without  any 
interference  on  our  part ;  in  other  cafes,  they  are 
recalled,  in  confequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will. 
For  the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  we  have  no 
appropriated  nam.e  in  our  language,  diftin£t  from 
memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the 
fame  name,  but  is  more  properly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  word  recolledlion. 

There  are,  I  believe,  fome  other  acceptations  be- 
fides  thefe,  in  which  the  word  memory  has  been  oc- 
cafionally  employed ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prefent  in- 
quiries, I  fliall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuflra- 
tion  of  diflinclions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  read- 
ers might  appear  uninterefting  and  minute,  One 
diftinclion  only,  relative  to  this  fubjed,  occurs  to 
me,  as  deferving  particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe, 
thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind, 
may  recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the 
pad,  or  of  any  modification  of  time  whatever  ;  as 
when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart, 
or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend. 
In   this  lafl   inflance,    indeed,    philofophers    diftin- 
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guifh  the  a6l  of  the  min(5  by  the  name  of  conception; 
but  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  and  frequently  even  in 
philofophical  writing,  it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion 
of  memory.  In  thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  operations  of  this  facuhy  do  not  necef- 
farily  involve  the  idea  of  the  paft. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refpecl:  to  the  memory  of 
events.  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  only  recal  to 
the  mind  the  former  objecls  of  its  thoughts,  but  I 
refer  the  event  to  a  particular  point  of  time ;  fo 
that,  of  every  fuch  aft  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the 
paft  is  a  neceflary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftinftion,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  objedion  which  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  memory  feem  to  prefent,  againft  a  doc- 
trine which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of  the 
powers  of  conception  and  imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which 
any  objed  of  fenfe  Vv^as  concerned,  my  recolledion 
of  the  event  muft  neceffarily  involve  an  ad  of  con- 
ception. Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
fentation  which  I  have  recently  feen,  my  recolledion 
of  what  I  faw,  neceffarily  involves  a  conception  of 
the  different  adors  by  whom  it  was  performed.  But 
everv  ad  of  recolledion  which  relates  to  events,  is 
accompanied  with  a  belief  of  their  paft  exiftence. 
How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  conclufion  with  the 
dodrine  formerly  maintained  concerning  conception, 
according  to  which  every  exertion  of  that  power  is 
accompanied  with  a  belief,  that  its  objed  exifts  be- 
fore us  at  the  prefent  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this 
difficulty,  is  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  remembrance  of 
a  paft  event  is  not  a  limple  ad  of  the  mind  ;  but 
that  the  mind  firft  forms  a  conception  of  the  event, 
and  then  judges,  from  circumftances,  of  the  period  of 
time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred :  a  fuppofition  v/hich 
is  by  no  m.eans  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer 
a  particular  purpofe  ;  but  which,  as  far  as  lam  able 
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10  judge,  is  agreeable  to  fact ;  for  if  we  have  the 
power,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  of  conceiving  a  pad 
event  without  any  reference  to  time,  it  follows, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  neceflarily  accom- 
panied with  a  behef  of  pad  exiflence,  in  a  way  ana- 
logous to  that  in  v/hich  our  perceptions  are  accom- 
panied with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiflence  of  their 
objects ;  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the 
event  to  the  particular  period  at  w^hich  it  happened, 
is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumitan- 
ces.  So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  concep- 
tion of  any  particular  object  connected  with  the 
event,  we  believe  the  prefent  exiflence  of  the  object; 
but  this  belief,  which,  in  mod  cafes,  is  only  momen- 
tary, is  indantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  ac- 
quired by  experience  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  dif- 
engaged  from  fuch  a  belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer 
the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it  actually  happen- 
ed. Nor  will  the  apparent  indantaneoufnefs  of  fuch 
judgments  be  confidered  as  an  unfurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  by  thofe  who  have 
reflected  on  the  perception  of  didance  obtained  by 
fight,  which,  although  it  feems  to  be  as  immediate 
as  any  perception  of  touch,  has  been  fliewn  by  phi- 
lofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judgment  founded  on 
experience  and  obfervation.  The  reference  we  make 
of  pad  events  to  the  particular  points  of  time  at 
w^hich  they  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  more  w^e  confider  the  fubject,  be  found  the  more 
drikingly  analogous  to  the  edimates  of  didance  we 
learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with 
the  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  rcafonings 
lead,  1  am  far  from  exnectinp-  that  the  cafe  will  be 
the  fame  with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objec- 
tions, which  I  can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I  be- 
lieve, be  obviated  by  a  little  farther  difcudion  ;  but 
as  the  quedion  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiofity,  and 
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has  no  neceflary  connexion  with  the  obfervations  I  am 
to  make  in  this  chapter,  I  fliall  not  profecute  the  fub- 
jed;  at  prefent.  The  dpinion,  indeed,  we  form  con- 
cerning it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  do6lrines 
maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  particular 
fpeculation  concerning  the  behef  accompanying  con- 
ception, which  I  ventured  to  ftate,  in  treating  of  that 
fubjed,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opinions  I  refpe6t,  I  propofed 
with  a  degree  of  diffidence  fuitable  to  the  difficulty  of 
fuch  an  inquiry.  The  remaining  obfervations  which 
I  am  to  make  on  the  power  of  memory,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  importance,  will  fur- 
nifh  but  little  room  for  a  diverfity  of  judgment  con- 
cerning their  truth. 

In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of 
the  mod  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  occurs 
is,  what  the  circumflances  are  which  determine  the 
memory  to  retain  fome  things  in  preference  to  others? 
Among  the  fubjefts  which  fucceffively  occupy  our 
thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanifh,  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while  others  become,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  ourfelves,  and,  by  their  accumula- 
tions, lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  progrefs  in 
knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  exhauft  the  fub- 
jeft,  I  ffiall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  a  partial 
folution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuilrating  the  depen- 
dence of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our  nature, 
with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  conneded  ; 
attention,  and  the  alTociation  of  ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  a<5l  of  the  mind,  (diflinguiffied,  both 
by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  bv  the  name  of  at- 
tention,) vnthout  which  even  the  objeds  of  our  per- 
ceptions make  no  impreiTion  on  the  memory.  It  is 
alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  imprcffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in  the  me- 
mory, is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention 
which  was  originally  given  to  it.     The  obfervation 
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has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifcdly  true, 
that  it  is  unneceflary  to  offer  any  illuftration  of  it*. 

I  have  only  to  oblerve  farther,  with  refpecl  to  at- 
tention, confidered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  Hands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a  voluntary  acl,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  cora- 
mand.  In  the  cafe  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which 
are  calculated  to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  to  affe<?c  any 
of  ourpaffions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them, 
as  it  were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on 
our  part,  of  which  we  are  confcious.  How  perreclly 
do  we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a  long  courie 
of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand-writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  never  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  objed  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of 
our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with 
a  wifh  to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  command  that  degree  of  at- 
tention which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next 
time  we  fee  it.  A  perfon,  for  example,  who  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horfes  or  to 
cattle,  may  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  time  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horfe  or  of  a  bullock,  without  being  able  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on  his  identity  ; 


*  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  eafier  to  get  by  heart  a  compolition,  after  a  ve  y 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  than 
after  a  hundred  readings  without  fuch  an  effort.  Tlie  effort  rouf^s 
the  attention  from  that  knguid  Hate  in  which  it  remains,  while  the 
mind  is  giving  a  paffivc  reception  to  foi-eigu  ideas.  The  fa6l  is 
remarked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  fame 
principle  to  which  I  have  referred  it. 

*'  Q^^  expeclantur  ct  attentionem  excitant,  melius  lia?rent 
*•  quam  quce  proetervolant.  Itaque  li  fcriptum  aliquod  v:ci;;s  per- 
**  legeris,  non  tarn  facile  illad  memoriter  difces,  quam  i\  illudlegas 
*•  decies,  tentando  interim  iilud  recitare,  et  ubi  dehcit  mcmona, 
**  infpiciendo  librum." 

Bacon,  Nov.  Org,  lib.  ii.  aph.   26. 
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while  Tc  horfe-dealer  or  a  grazier  recolleds  many  hun- 
dreds of  that  clafs  of  animals  with  which  he  is  con- 
verfant,  as  perfedly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. In  order  to  account  for  this,  I  would 
remark,  that  although  attention  be  a  voluntary  aft, 
and  although  we  are  always  able,  when  we  choofe, 
to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of  it ;  yet,  unlcfs  the 
object  to  which  it  is  direfted  be  really  intereiling,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity,  the  train  of  our  ideas 
goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpofe. 
When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  (tudying  fuch 
an  objeQ:,  it  is  not  an  exclufive  and  fteady  attention 
that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  lofmg  fight  of  it,  and 
recurring  to  it  every  inflant ;  and  the  painful  efforts 
of  which  we  are  confcious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to 
fuppofe  them  to  be)  efforts  of  uncommon  attention, 
but  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to 
its  objed;,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which 
are  from  time  to  time  foliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a  fad  which  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  objeds  are  eafily  remembered  which  af- 
fecl  any  of  the  paflions*.  ThepalTicn  aflifls  the  me- 
mory, not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  connex- 
ion between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the  time 
it  continues,  a  ileady  and  exclufive  obje£l  to  the  at- 
,-tentlon. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  afTocia- 
tion  of  ideas  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be 
refolved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidently 
not  the  cafe.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas  connects  our 
various  thoughts    v/ith  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent 

*  *'  SI  quas  res  in  vita  vidcmus  parvas,  r.fitatas,  quotidianas, 
*'  cas  mcminifTe  ncn  folenius  ;  propterea  quod  nulla  nili  nova  aut 
**  admirabili  re  coir.ir.ovctur  animus.  At  li  quid  videmus  aut  audi- 
*'  mus  e;;Tc-:g:e  turp:?,  aut  honeflum,  inufitatum,  magnum,  incredl- 
**  bile,  ridiculum,  id  diu  meminiire  confuevimiis." 

yid  Hcreniu  lib.   3. 
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them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order  ;  but  it  prefup- 
pofes  the  exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind  ; 
or,  in  other   words,  it  prefuppofes   a  faculty  of  re- 
taining the  knowledge  which  we  acquire.  It  involves 
alfo  a  power  of  recognizing,  as  former  objedls  of  at- 
tention, the  thoughts   that  from  time  to  time  occur 
to  us  ;  a  power  which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of 
our  nature  which  is  called  the  alTociation  of  ideas. 
It  is  polTible,  furely,  that  our  thoughts  might  have 
fucceeded  each  other,  according  to  the  fame  lavv\s  aii 
at   prefent,  without  fuggeding  to  us  at  all  the  idea 
of  the  pafl ;  and,  in  fad,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed 
to  a  certain  degree  in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who 
retain  pretty  exadlly  the  information  which  they  re- 
"ceive,  but  are  fometimes  unable  to  recollect  in  what 
manner  the  particulars   which    they   find  connected 
together    in  their  thoughts,  at  firll   came    into  the 
mind  ;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream, 
or  were  communicated  to  them  in  converfation. 

©n  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
the  aflfociating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them,  when  they  oc- 
cur to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe  ;  for  the  molt 
important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re- 
mained latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of 
our  nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made 
to  pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and 
to  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice,  as  fubjects  of  me- 
ditation, but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls 
for  the  aid  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occanon  itfelf 
recals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjeiSt 
which  that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analy- 
fis  of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prefent 
purpofe  :  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate 
the  fame  fubjetl:  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the 
remaining  fedions  of  this  chapter. 
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It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  add,  that  when 
we  have  proceeded  io  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 
to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  ftands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advanc- 
ed as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubject  permits.  The  various  theories  which 
have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impref- 
fions  in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioully  too  unphilofo- 
phical  to  deferve  a  particular  refutation*.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot 
fpeak  on  the  fubjed,  without  employing  expreffions 
which  fugged  one  theory  or  another  ;  but  it  is  of 
importance  for  us  always  to  recoiled,  that  thefe  ex- 
preifions  are  entirely  figurative,  and  afford  no  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  It 
is  partly  with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this 
confideration,  that,  finding  it  impolTible  to  lay  afide 
completely  metaphorical  or  analogical  words,  I  have 
iludied  to  avoid  fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  employ- 
ment of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference  to  one 
theory  rather  than  another  ;  and,  by  doing  fo,  have 
perhaps  fometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  of- 
tener  and  miore  fuddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a 
compofition  which  aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance. 
This  caution  in  the  ufe  of  the  common  language  con- 
cerning memory,  it  feemed  to  me  the  more  neceffary 
to  attend  to,  that  the  general  difpofition  which  every 
perfon  feels,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophi- 
cal  purfuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought  by 
the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular 
faculty,  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  peculiar  circum- 
liances.  The  analogy  between  commntting  a  thing 
to  memory  that  we  wi(h  to  remember,  and  engrav- 
ing on  a  tablet  a  fa£l  that  we  wifn  to  record,  is  fo 
(Iriking  as  to  prefent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar ;  nor 
is  it  perhaps  lefs  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  con- 

-^^    See  Note   [S]. 
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fidering  memory  as  a  fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we 
arrange  and  preferve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of 
our  information.  The  immediate  dependence,  too, 
of  this  faculty  on  the  ftate  of  the  body,  which  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever, 
(as  appears  from  the  effects  produced  on  it  by  old 
age,  difeafe,  and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe 
who  have  not  been  much  converfant  with  thefe_  in- 
quiries, as  bellowing  fome  plaufibility  on  the  theory 
which  attempts  to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mecha- 
nical principles. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  exprefs- 
ing  a  v/iih,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more 
pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to  afcertain 
the  various  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  memo- 
ry by  difeafe  and  old  age.  Thefe  effedls  are  widely 
diverfified  in  different  cafes.  In  fome  it  would  feem 
that  the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a  di- 
minution of  the  power  of  attention  ;  in  others,  that 
the  power  of  recollection  is  diflurbed,  in  confe- 
quence of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  on  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  depends.  The 
decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effect  of 
age,  feems  to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
It  is  probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years,  the  ca- 
pacity of  attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phyfical 
change  in  the  conffitution  ;  but  it  is  alfo  reafonable  to 
think,  that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effect 
which  the  decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the  extinction 
of  our  paffions,  have,  in  diminifhing  the  interefl: 
which  we-fefl  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
in  that  part  of  the  conititution  on  which  the  affocia- 
tion of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  diltind:  and 
circumflantial  recollection  which  old  men  retain  of 
the  tranfadions  of  their  youth*.  In  fome  difeafes,  this 

*  Swift  fomewhere  expreflfes  his  furprife,  that  old  men  fhould 
remember  their  anecdotes  fo  diftinftly,  and  fliould,  notwithiland- 
ing,  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fume  ilory  twice  in  the 

Y  y 
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part  of  the  conftltution  Is  evidently  affected.  A 
ilroke  of  the  palfy  has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not 
deftroy  the  power  of  fpeech,)  to  render  the  patient 
incapable  of  recollefting  the  names  of  the  mod  fa- 
miliar objects.  What  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the 
name  of  an  objed  has  been  known  to  fugged  the  idea 
of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  fight  of  the  objed 
ceafed  to  fuggeft  the  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  a 
phyfical  change  in  the  conftitution,  or  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  a  diminution  of  fenfibihty,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wife  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of 
his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  obvi- 
ate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult  from 
it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to  remedy 
this  defecl',  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in 
their  tranfadions,  and  to  claffification  among  their 
ideas,  than  is  neceilary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
might  it  not  be  poffible,  in  the  fame  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  lead  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachments 
which  time  makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  a8:ive  fcenes  of  life  to  the  lad 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  lefs  of  a  want  of  a  recolledion,  than 
their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  effe£t  which  the  purfuits  of  bufmefs 
mud  necelfarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 

couvie  of  the  fame  converfation  ;  and  a  fimilar  remark  is  made  by 
Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  Efiays  :  "  Surtoiit  les  Vieillards  font 
"  dangereux,  a  qui  la  fouvenance  des  chofes  paffees  demeure,  et 
"  ont  perdu  la  fouvenance  de  leurs  redites." 

Liv.  i.  chaj).  ix.   (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fa6t  feems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the 
mind,  connected  as  formerly  by  the  different  affociating  principles; 
but  that  the  power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occurrence* 
is  impaired. 
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attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  ha- 
bits of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and 
infenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing 
infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of  men\ory  in  old 
men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  cafe 
that  happens  not  unfrequently,)  feems  to  f?tVour  this 
fuppofitron. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  aftive,  and  an 
honourable  life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the 
ufual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find 
refources  in  his  ov/n  fagacity,  againil  moil  of  Uiq  in- 
conveniencies  with  which  they  are  commonly  attend- 
ed ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with 
the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  and  employ- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefs,  has  converted 
even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  fource  of  philofo- 
phical  amufement. 


SECTION     II. 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals. 

IT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties, 
memory  is  that  which  nature  has  bellowed  in  the 
mod  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals ;  and  it 
is  far  from  being  impoffible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.  If,  however,  we  confider,  that  there 
is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fuflicient 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize, at  the  firft  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  familiar  objects  ;  befides  acquiring 
fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  as  is  neceffary 
for  directing  his  condud  in  life  \  we  fhall  be  fatisfied 
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that  the  original  difparities  among  men,  in  this  re- 
fpe6l,  are  by  no  means  fo  immenfe  as  they  feem  to 
be  at  firfl:  view  ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
different  habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of 
feledion  among  the  various  objeds  and  events  pre- 
fented  to  their  curiofity. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
fervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  colled,  and  to  retain, 
for  the  future  regulation  of  our  condud,  the  refults 
of  our  pafl  experience ;  it  is  evident  that  the  degree 
of  perfedion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  different 
perfons,  mufl  vary ;  firft,  with  the  faciHty  of  mak- 
ing the  original  acquifition  ;  fecondly,  with  the  per- 
manence of  the  acquifition :  and,  thirdly,  with  the 
quicknefs  or  readinefs  with  whicji  the  individual  is 
able,  on  particular  occafions,  to  apply  it  to  ufe. 
The  qualities,  therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in 
the  firll  place,  to  be  fufceptible  ;  fecondly,  to  be  re- 
tentive ;  and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and  ready  ;  but 
I  doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  commonly  very 
retentive :  for,  fufceptibility  and  readinefs  are  both 
conneded  with  a  facility  of  affociating  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  their  more  obvious  relations ;  whereas  reten- 
tivenefs  or  tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  depends  princi- 
pally on  what  is  feldom  united  with  this  facility,  a 
difpofition  to  fyflem  and  to  philofophical  arrange- 
ment. Thefe  observations  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
illuftrate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different 
fubjecl,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little 
accuftomed  to  refle£l  and  to  generalife,  affociate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela- 
tions ;  thofcp  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of 
analogy ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  re- 
lations arifmg  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place  : 
whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are 
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commonly  affociated  according  to  thofe  relations 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  confequence  of  particu- 
lar efforts  of  attention  ;  fuch  as  the  relations  of  caufe 
and  eife£t,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  modes  of  affociation  of  thefe  two  claf- 
fes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  fome  very  ffriking 
diverfities  between  them  in  refped  of  intelledual  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned:  ideas  together  in  the 
mind  of  the  philofopher,  it  mufl  neceffarily  happen, 
that  when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquir- 
ed knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  requifite  to 
enable  him  to  recoiled  it.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
fcientific  purfuits  ;  as  their  ideas  are  conneded  toge- 
ther according  to  the  mofl  obvious  relations ;  v/hen 
any  one  idea  of  a  clafs  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which  fucceed 
each  other  fpontaneoufly  according  to  the  laws  of  af- 
fociation. In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details 
of  fome  fubaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  is 
required,  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  difpofition 
to  obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyllematical  genius  is 
an  important  advantage ;  becaufe  this  want  renders 
the  mind  pecuHarly  fufceptible  of  habits,  and  allows 
the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itfelf  perfedly 
to  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituation. 
But  if,  in  this  refped,  men  of  no  general  principles 
have  an  advantage  over  the  philofopher,  they  fall 
greatly  below  him  in  another  point  of  view ;  inaf- 
much  as  all  the  information  which  they  poflefs,  mufl 
neceffarily  be  limited  by  their  own  proper  experi- 
ence ;  whereas  the  philofopher,  who  is  accuflomed 
to  refer  every  thing  to  general  principles,  is  not  on- 
ly enabled,  by  means  of  thefe,  to  arrange  the  fads 
which  experience  has  taught  him,  but  by  reafoning 
from  his  principles  fyntheticaily,  has  it  often  in  his 
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power  to  determine  fads  a  priori^  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  afcertaining  by  obfervation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  the  intelledual  defeds  of  the  philofopher,  are  of 
a  much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the 
mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  ac- 
cident into  a  fcene  of  bufinefs,  more  time  will  per- 
haps be  neceflary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would 
be  requifite  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but  time 
and  experience  will  infallibly,  fooner  or  later,  famili- 
arize his  mind  completely  with  his  fituation.  A  ca- 
pacity for  fyftem  and  for  philofophical  arrangement, 
unlels  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early  Ufe,  is 
an  acquifition  which  can  fcarcely  ever  be  made  after- 
wards ;  and,  therefore,  the  defeds  which  1  already 
mentioned,  as  conneded  with  early  and  conftant  ha- 
bits of  bufmefs,  adopted  from  imitation,  and  undi- 
reded  by  theory  ;  may,  when  once  thefe  habits  are 
confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incurable. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoreti- 
cal view  of  the  fubjecl,  and  from  my  own  obferva- 
tions  as  far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifh  to 
fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  perman- 
ently iu  the  memory,  the  mod  effedual  way  of  doing 
it,  is  to  lefer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas 
vv^hich  are  conneded  together  merely  by  cafual  rela- 
tions, prefent  themfelves  with  readinefs  to  the  mind, 
lo  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  fitua- 
tion to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ;  but  when  a  change 
of  circumilances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objeds  of  our 
attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  efcape 
from  the  recolledion  :  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  method  of  re- 
covering them,  is  by  renewing  thofe  fludies  by  which 
they  were  at  firft  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very  different 
with  a  man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to  him  at  firft  by 
accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically  ar- 
ranged, and  referred  to  general  principles.  When 
he  wilhes  to  recoiled  them,  fome  time  and  reflexion 
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will,  frequently,  be  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  do 
fo  ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  once  com- 
pletely acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  ac- 
quiiition  for  life ;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of 
it  fhould  be  loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning. 

Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the  ftu- 
dy  of  languages.  A  perfon  who  acquires  a  foreign 
language  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any  know- 
ledge of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks  it,  while  he 
remains  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken,  with  more 
readinefs  and  fluency,  than  one  who  has  ftudied  it 
grammatically  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ab- 
sence, he  finds  himfelf  almoft  as  ignorant  of  it  as  be- 
fore he  acquired  it.  A  language,  of  which  we  once 
underftand  the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly 
pollible  to  lofe  by  difufe. 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  is  atten- 
ded with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a 
mind  where  the  prevailing  principles  of  aiTociation 
are  founded  on  cafual  relations  among  the  various 
objedls  of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  muft  neceflari- 
ly  fucceed  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  difor- 
derly  manner  ;  and  the  occafions  on  which  they  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  will  be  determined  merely  by  acci- 
dent. They  will  often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  purpofe  ;  and  will  remain  conceal- 
ed from  our  view,  when  the  recollection  of  them 
might  be  ufeful.  They  cannot  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  under  our  own  proper  command.  But  in  the 
cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  foever  he  may  be  in- 
the  recolle£lion  of  his  ideas,  he  knows  always  where 
he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring  them  all  to 
bear  on  their  proper  objeft.  When  he  wiflies  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  pafl;  experience,  or  of  his  former 
conclufions,  the  occafion,  itfelf,  fummons  up  every 
thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafion  requires. 
Gr  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  inven- 
tion, and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  al- 
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ways  at  hand,  and  are  prefented  to  his  view  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as  may  ena- 
ble him  to  trace,  with  eafe,  their  various  relations. 
How  much,  invention  depends  upon  a  patient  and 
attentive  examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  lefs  obvious  relations  which  fubfifl  among 
them,  I  had  occafion  to  fhow,  at  fome  length,  in  a 
former  chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  illuflrate  the  advantages  which  the  philofo- 
pher  derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that 
fort  of  fyftematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  ar- 
rangement give  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted, 
whether  fuch  habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a  talent 
for  agreeable  converfation  ;  at  lead,  for  that  lively, 
varied,  and  unftudied  converfation,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  of  a  promifcuous  fociety.  The  con- 
verfation which  pleafes  generally,  mull  unite  the  re^ 
commendations  of  quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  variety: 
and  in  all  thefe  three  refpecls,  that  of  the  philofopher 
is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  deficient  in  quicknefs, 
becaufe  his  ideas  are  connected  by  relations  which 
occur  only  to  an  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is 
deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe  thefe  relations  are  not  the 
cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by  which  ideas  are  aflbciated 
in  ordinary  memories ;  but  the  How  difcoveries  of 
patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion.  As  the  ideas, 
too,  which  he  affociates  together,  are  commonly  of 
the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaft  are  referred  to  the  fame  ge- 
neral principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious, 
by  indulging  himfelf  in  long  and  fyftematical  dif- 
courfes ;  while  another,  pofTeffed  of  the  moll  inferior 
accomplifhments,  by  laying  his  mind  completely  open 
to  imprelTions  from  without,  and  by  accommodating 
continually  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas,  not  only  to 
the  ideas  which  are  ftarted  by  his  companions,  but  to 
every  trifling  and  unexpected  accident  that  may  oc- 
cur to  give  them  a  new  dire6lion,  is  the  Hfe  and  foul 
of  every  fociety  into  v/hich  he  enters.    Even  the  anec- 
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dotes  which  the  philofopher  has  colleded,  however 
agreeable  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  are  feldom  in- 
troduced by  him  into  converfation,  with  that  unftu- 
died  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men 
of  the  world,  whofe  fadis  are  not  referred  to  general 
principles,  but  are  fuggefted  to  their  recollection  by 
the  familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life. 
Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to 
which  the  fydematical  thinker  mud  fubmit  from 
common  obfervers.  It  is  but  rarely  poflible  to  explain 
completely,  in  a  promifcuous  fociety,  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  mod  fimple  theory  ;  and  as  nothing  ap- 
pears weaker  or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is 
partially  ftated,  it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of 
ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  fmk,  in  the  vulgar  a}>- 
prehenfion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  underiland- 
ings.  "  Theoriarum  vires"  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  "in 
"  apta  et  fe  mutuo  fuftinente  partium  harmonia  et 
''  quadam  in  orbem  demonilratione  confiftunt,  ideo- 
"  que  per  partes  traditae  inhrmee  funt." 

Before  leaving  the  fubje£t  of  cafual  memory,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever 
it  may  difqualify  for  fyflematical  fpeculation,  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  loofe  and  rambling  compolition,  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable.  With  fuch  per- 
formances, it  is  often  pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in 
folitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  con- 
verfation,  than  for  conneded  thinking.  Montaigne 
is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of  this  clafs  of  authors. 
'^  What,  indeed,  are  his  Effays,"  (to  adopt  his  own, 
account  of  them,)  "  but  grotefque  pieces  of  patch- 
"  work,  put  together  v/ithout  any  certain  figure  ;  or 
**  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is 
"  accidental*?" 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his 

*   Liv.   i.  chap.   27. 
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total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  can 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyflematical  arrange- 
ment. As  the  pafTage  is  extremely  characleriflical  of 
the  author,  and  affords  a  flriking  confirmation  of 
fome  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  fhall  give  it  in 
his  own  words.  '^  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma 
"  polTeffion  et  difpofition  :  le  hazard  y  a  plus  de 
"  droit  que  rnoy  :  1'  occafion,  la  compagnie,  le  bra- 
"  nle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  efprit, 
*'  que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  fonde  et  employe  a 
''  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient  aulTi,  que  je  ne  me 
''  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche  ;  et  me  trouve  plus 
"  par  rencontre,  que  par  Tinquifition  de  mon  juge- 
''  ment*." 

The  differences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween phiiofophical  and  cafual  memory,  conftitute 
the  moll  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refped: 
of  this  faculty,  prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But 
there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  lefs  ftriking  nature,  the 
confideration  of  which  may  alfo  fugged  fome  ufeful 
reflexions. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  fre- 
quently affociated,  in  confequence  of  the  affociations 
which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns.  In- 
deed, in  the  cafe  of  all  our  general  fpeculations,  it  is 
difficult  to  fee  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can 
be  affociated ;  for,  I  before  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, it  would  be  impoffiblc  for  us  to  make  claffes  or 
genera,  objects  of  our  attention. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffed, 
are  addreffed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear  ;  and  the 
impreffions  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time  when 
we  firft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer 
hold  of  it.  Vifible  objects  (as  I  obferved  in  the 
chapter  on  conception)  are  remembered  more  eafi- 

*  LIv.  i.  chap.   iCi     (Du  parler  prompt  ou  tardif.) 
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ly  than  thofe  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes  :  and  henc  :  it 
is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their 
recolle^lion  by  the  imprefTions  made  on  the  eye,  than 
by  thofe  made  on  the  ear.  Every  perfon  mud  have 
remarked,  in  ftudying  the  elements  of  geometry, 
how  much  his  recollection  of  the  theorems  was  aided, 
by  the  diagrams  which  are  conneded  with  them  : 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  which  (lu- 
dents  commonly  find  to  remember  the  propofitions 
of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifes  chiefly  from  this, 
that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they  relate,  are  repre- 
fented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreflion  on  the  memory,  as  the  figures  which 
illuflrate  the  proportions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  fight  natural- 
ly have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diflinftnefs  and 
the  permanence  of  the  imprefTions  which  they  make 
on  the  memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes, 
through  life,  in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  be- 
caufe  their  minds,  being  but  little  addicted  to  gener- 
al and  abflra6t  difquifition,  are  habitually  occupied, 
either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  fuch  objects, 
or  with  fpeculations  in  which  the  conception  of 
them  is  more  or  lefs  involved;  which  fpeculations,  fo 
far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things  and  individual 
events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  alliflance 
from  language. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe 
habits  of  abflraction  and  generalifation  lay  him  conti- 
nually under  a  neceflity  of  employing  words  as  an 
inftrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  co-operating 
with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contra6t  to 
things  external,  mud  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
weaken  the  original  povv'ers  of  recollection  and  con- 
ception with  refpeCt  to  vifible  objedts ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  (Irengthen  the  power  of  retaining  pro- 
portions and  reafonings  expreffed  in  language.  The 
common  fyilem  of  education,  too,  by  exercifmg  the 
memory  fo  much  in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  rules, 
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and  of  paiTages  from  the  ancient  authors,  contributes 
greatiy,  in  the  cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a 
capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  is  furprifmg,  of  what  a  degree  of  culture,  our 
power  of  retaining  a  fucceflion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Inftances  fometimes  occur, 
of  men  who  are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a 
long  poem,  compofed  in  a  language  of  which  they 
are  wholly  ignorant :  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known 
more  than  one  inftance,  of  an  individual,  who,  af- 
ter having  forgotten  completely  the  claffical  fludies 
of  his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat,  w^ith  fluen- 
cy, long  paflages  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without 
annexing  an  idea  to  the  w^ords  that  he  uttered. 

This  fufceptibiUty  of  memory  with  refpe^l  to 
W'ords,  is  pofleflTed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  their  early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceffa- 
ry  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language ; 
but  unlefs  it  be  carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by 
conftant  exercife,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance 
to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  country,  however  imperfect  in  many 
refpedls,  falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  of 
nature,  and  flores  the  mind  richly,  even  in  infancy, 
with  intelledual  treafures,  which  are  to  remain  wdth 
it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  com- 
prehend fydems,  more  or  lefs  perfecl,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  dead  languages,  take  a  permanent  hold  of 
the  memory,  when  the  underftanding  is  yet  unable 
to  comprehend  their  import ;  and  tlie  claflical  re- 
mains of  antiquitv,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  furnilh  a  gratification  to 
the  ear,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the 
molt  refined  enjoyment ;  and,  as  our  various  pow- 
ers gradually  unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth, 
without  effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight  the 
imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  particularly  with  refped  to  geographical 
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and  chronological  details  might  be  commnicated 
with  advantage  to  children,  in  the  form  of  memori- 
al lines.  It  is  only  in  childhood,  that  fuch  details 
can  be  learned  with  facihty ;  and  if  they  were  once 
acquired,  and  rendered  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  fpared  much  of  that 
painful  and  uninterefting  labour,  which  is  perpetu- 
ally diftrafting  our  intelleftual  powers,  from  thofe 
more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  their  ma- 
ture (late,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  Hterary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philofophical  purfuits,  to  exer- 
cife  the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarceiy  fail  to 
have  fome  effedl  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recol- 
leftion  and  conception  with  refpetl  to  fenfible  ob- 
jects ;  and,  in  fact,  I  beheve  it  will  be  found  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philofopher  may  poffefs  over 
men  of  Httle  education,,  in  flating  general  propo- 
rtions and  general  reafonings,  he  is  commonly  in- 
ferior to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs  and  accuracy, 
when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  object  which  he 
has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnefled  ;  fup- 
pofmg  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  in- 
terefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  objects  of 
their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  hveli- 
nefs  and  correCtnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  cul- 
tivated and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another 
variety  of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fome  con- 
nexion. In  recognizing  vifible  objeds,  the  memo- 
ry of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general  appearance, 
that  of  another  attaches  itfelf  to  fome  minute  and 
diitinguifhing  marks.  A  peafant  knows  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits  ;  a  botanift, 
from  thofe  charaCterillical  circumflances  on  v/hich 
his  claflification  proceeds.  The  laft  kind  of  memo- 
ry is,  I  think,  mod  common  among  literai-y  men. 
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and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  recolleding  by  means 
of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  eafier  to  exprefs  by  a 
defcription,  a  number  of  botanical  marks,  than  the 
general  habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  fame  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature.  But  to 
whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fa6l,  that  many  individuals  are  to  be  found, 
and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearances 
of  obje^ls,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  corrednefs, 
an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difcriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantacres  and  inconveniences,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  inveltigation 
of  my  readers . 


SECTION     III. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Memory, Analyjis  of  the 

Principles  on  which  the  Culture  of  Memory  depends* 

THE  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fufcepti- 
ble  by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in 
the  cafe  of  memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our 
faculties.  The  fad  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
general  terms  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
conllitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philofophers, 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  ftriking  degree,  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which 
the  original  faculty  acquires  by  mere  excrcife  ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  tendency  which  practice  has  to  in- 
creafe  our  natural  facility  of  ailbciation.     This  effed 
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of  practice  upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ulti- 
mate law  of  our  nature,  ©r  rather  to  be  a  particular 
inftance  of  that  general  law,  that  all  our  pov/ers,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  apply- 
ing them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memo- 
ry admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  effeds  of  exer- 
cife  on  the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided 
in  its  operations,  by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon 
and  experience  fugged  for  employin^;)^  it  to  the  bed  ad- 
vantage. Thefe  expedients  furnifli  a  curious  fubje61: 
of  philofophical  examination:  perhaps,  too,  the  inqui- 
ry may  not  be  altogether  without  ufe  ;  for  although 
our  principal  refources  for  afTifting  the  memory  be 
fuggefted  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  think, 
that  in  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  by  following  out 
fyflematically  the  hints  which  fhe  fuggefts  to  us,  a 
farther  preparation  may  be  made  for  our  intellectual 
improvement. 

Every  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  entering 
upon  any  new  fpecies  of  ftudy,  the  difficulty  of  trea- 
furing  up  in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles ; 
and  the  growing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  re- 
fped,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  extenfive. 
By  analyfmg  the  different  caufes  which  concur  in 
producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to 
fome  conclufions  which  may  admit  of  a  practical  ap- 
plication. 

I.  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe- 
culiarly converfant,  are  connected  together  by  fome 
particular  affociating  principle ;  in  one  fcience,  for 
example,  by  aflbciations  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  effect ;  in  another,  by  affociations  founded 
on  the  neceffary  relations  of  mathematical  truths ; 
in  a  third,  on  affociations  founded  on  contiguity  in 
place  or  time.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  memory  with  refpect  to  the  familiar 
objects  of  our  knowledge ;  for  whatever  be  the  pre- 
vailing affociating  principle  among  the   ideas  about 
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which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  mud  neceffarily 
acquire  additional  ftrength  from  our  favourite  fludy. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  becomes  more  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  at- 
tention with  relpe£l  to  the  objetls  about  which  it  is 
converfant ;  for  the  information  which  we  already 
poffefs,  gives  us  an  interefl  in  every  new  truth,  and 
every  new  fa£t  v/hich  have  any  relation  to  it.  In 
mofl  cafes,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced 
to  a  want  of  curionty  ;  and  therefore  fuch  habits  are 
to  be  correded,  not  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  at- 
tention in  particular  inftances,  but  by  gradually 
learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wifh  to  remem- 
ber, in  an  intereHing  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firil  enter  on  any  new  literary  pur- 
fuit,  v/e  are  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrimination 
in  point  of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas 
which  are  prefented  to  us  ;  and  by  attempting  to 
grafp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe  mode- 
rate acquifitions  Vvliich  are  fuited  to  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind.  As  our  information  ex- 
tends, our  feleclion  becomes  more  judicious  and 
more  confined  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  ufeful  and 
connecled  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceafmg 
to  difcrad  the  attention  with  fuch  as  are  detached 
and  infigniiicant. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  Is  related  to  a 
variety  of  others  ;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the 
thoughts,  fometimes  by  one  principle  of  affociation, 
and  fometimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations 
among  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  refult  of 
growing  information,  and,  in  particular,  of  habits 
of  philofophical  (ludy,)  the  greater  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  occafions  on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  re- 
coiledion,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which 
each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  fa- 
cility of  retainins:  a  nev/  facl.  or  a  new  idea,  will  de- 
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pend  on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to 
the  former  objects  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all 
that  part  of  our  previous  information,  with  which  it 
is  in  any  degree  conneded. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  conneded  with  our  prefent  fubjecl,  that 
the  acceilion  made  to  the  fiock  of  our  knowledge, 
by  the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  v\^e  acquire,  is  not 
to  be  eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  facts 
and  ideas  confidered  individually  ;  but  by  the  num- 
ber of  relations  vv^hich  they  bear  to  one  another,  and 
to  all  the  different  particulars  which  were  previoufly 
in  the  mind ;  for,  "  new  knowledge,'^  (as  Mr. 
Maclaurin  has  well  remarked*,)  "  does  not  confifl 
*'  fo  much  in  our  having  accefs  to  a  new  object,  as 
"  in  comparing  it  with  others  already  known,  ob- 
ferving its  relations  to  them,  or  difcerning  what 
it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their 
difparity  confifls :  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge 
is  vaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what  all  its  ob- 
jects feparately  could  afford  ;  and  when  a  new  ob- 
'•  je6t  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our 
"  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  w^e  already 
*'  know  ;  fo  that  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  objects 
'^  increafe,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.'* 

5.  In  the  lad  place,  the  natural  powers  of  memory 
are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly  aided  by 
his  peculiar  habits  of  clafUhcation  and  arrangement. 
As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  improvement  of 
which  memory  is  fufceptible,  I  fhall  confider  it 
more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a 
proper  clafTification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  beft  con- 

*   See  the  Conclufion  of  his  View  of  Newton's  Difcoveries. 

^.   A 
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ceived  by  attending  to  its  efFe£h  in  enabling  us  to 
condud,  with  eafe,  the  common  bufmefs  of  life. 
In  what  inextricable  confufion  would  the  lawyer  or 
the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to 
depofit,  in  his  cabinet,  promifcuoully,  the  various 
written  documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pafs 
through  his  hands  ?  Nor  could  this  confufion  be  pre- 
vented by  the  natural  powers  of  memory,  however 
vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a  proper 
diftribution  of  thefe  documents,  and  a  judicious  re- 
ference of  them  to  a  few  general  titles,  a  very  ordi- 
nary memory  is  enabled  to  accomplifh  more,  than 
the  molt  retentive,  unaflifted  by  method.  We  know, 
with  certainty,  where  to  find  any  article  we  may 
have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  polTeffion  ;  and  the 
fearch  is  confined  within  reafonable  limits,  inllead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random  amidfh  a  chaos 
of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  flill  more  immediately 
applicable  to  our  purpofe  :  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  let- 
ters were  to  record,  in  a  common-place  book,  with- 
out any  method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  facts  which 
occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  (Indies ;  what 
difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  apply- 
ing his  acquifitions  to  ufe  ?  and  how  completely  and 
eafily  might  thefe  difficulties  be  obviated,  by  refer- 
ring the  particulars  of  his  information  to  certain  ge- 
neral heads  ?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  particu- 
lars clalfed  together  would  all  have  fome  connexion, 
more  or  lefs,  with  each  other,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  trace,  with  advantage,  thofe  mutual  relations 
among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  objed  of  philofophy 
to  ascertain . 

A  common-place  book,  conduced  without  any 
method,  is  an  exa£l  pi6lure  of  the  memory  of  a  man 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  direded  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas  in 
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the  mind,  are  perfedlly  analogous  to  its  efFe£i:s  when 
they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftindly  and  permanently,  it  is  neceiTary  that  we 
fhould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recollection.  But 
how  can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrange- 
ment? Or,  fuppofmg  that  it  were  pofTible,  how  much 
time  and  labour  would  be  neceiTary  for  bringing  un- 
der our  review,  the  various  particulars  of  which  our 
information  is  compofed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  pro- 
perly fyftematifed,  this  time  and  labour  are  abridged. 
The  mind  dwells  habitually,  not  on  detached  fadls, 
but  on  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up, 
as  occafions  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  parti- 
culars aflbciated  with  them  ;  each  of  which,  confi- 
dered  as  a  foHtary  truth,  would  have  been  as  bur- 
denfome  to  the  memory,  as  the  general  principle  with 
which  it  is  conneded. 

I  would  not  wifh  it  to  be  under fliood  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  claffification 
alone ;  and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  memory. 
I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  aiferted  in  general 
terms ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  mod  important  ufes,  yet 
fomething  more  is  neceiTary  to  complete  the  defini- 
tion of  it.  Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  follow, 
that  all  claiTiiications  are  equally  philofophical,  pro- 
vided they  are  equally  comprehenfive.  The  very 
great  importance  of  this  fubjed  will,  I  hope,  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to 
correct  fome  miftaken  opinions  which  have  been 
formed  concerning  it. 
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SECTION     IV, 


Contmuatmi    of  the  fame  Subject. Aid  which  the 

Memory  derives  from  Philofophical  Arrangejnent, 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  iife  of  the 
faculty  of  memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up, 
,  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  condud,  the  refults 
of-  our  pad  experience,  and  of  our  pad  reflexions. 
But  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future 
from  the  paft,  we  muft:  proceed  on  the  belief,  that 
there  is,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at 
ieafl,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief 
is  not  only  juftiiied  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid 
has  Hiewn,  in  a  very  fatisfaftory  manner)  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uni- 
formity is  found  to  be  complete  ;  infomuch  that,  in 
the  fame  combinations  of  circumftances,  we  expert, 
with  the  moft  perfedi:  aifurance,  that  the  fame  refults 
will  take  place.  In  the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of 
events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular  ;  but 
flill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  afford  us 
many  rules  of  importance  in  the  condud;  of  Hfe. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  exift- 
ence,  is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  reflexion  on 
our  part,  from  our  earheft  infancy.  It  is  thus  that 
children  learn  of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their 
condu£l:  to  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  the  material 
world.  lu  doing  fo,  they  are  guided  merely  by  me- 
mory, and  the  inftindive  principle  of  anticipation, 
which  has  juftbeen  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events, 
the  philofophcr,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build 
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with  fafety  on  pafi  experience  ;  and  he,  too,  as  well 
as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an  initindive  belief,  for 
which  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
portant refpects,  which  didinguiih  the  knowledge  he 
polTeffes  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  hrft 
place,  it  is  far  more  extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the 
affiilance  which  fcience  gives  to  his  natural  powers 
of  invention  and  difcovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not  only 
more  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  conve- 
niently applied  to  ufe,  in  confequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged  ;  but  it  enables  him 
to  afcertain,  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning,  all  thofe 
truths  which  may  be  fynthetically  deduced  from  his 
general  principles.  The  illuflration  of  thefe  particu- 
lars will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remarks ;  and  will  at 
the  fame  time  fhew,  that,  in  difcuffing  thefubjed:  of 
this  Sedion,  I  have  not  loft  fight  of  the  inquiry  which 
occafioned  it. 

1.  I.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  memory,  together  with  that  inftindive  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  forms 
one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  fhort  experience, 
to  preferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  are  the  objects  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
are  not  fo  obvioully  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in 
general,  brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments 
which  are  made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  ofcircum- 
flances,  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  con- 
joined in  the  courfe  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many  connexions 
may  be  afcertained,  v/hich  would  never  have  occurred 
fpontaneoufiy  to  our  obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftances,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  v/hich 
events,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  bs  alto- 
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gether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon  a  more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubjedled 
to  a  regular  law.  Such,  in  particular,  are  thofe 
phenomena  in  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  pre- 
dict by  means  of  cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  de- 
fcribed,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  extended  by 
placing  her  in  new  fituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
extended  by  continuing  our  obfervations  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  curiofity. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  fo  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of  differ- 
ent circumftances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity  ap- 
pears, as  enables  us  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  from 
which  probable  conjectures  may  often  be  formed 
with  refped  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce, with  much  greater  confidence,  concerning 
the  proportion  of  deaths  which  fhall  happen  in  a  cer- 
tain period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we 
can  predict  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it 
is  more  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpecu- 
lating  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a 
numerous  fociety,  than  concerning  events  which  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depend- 
ing on  contingent  circumftances  is  produced,  I  fhall 
not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we  de- 
rive from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  colled, 
from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules,  both 
with  refped  to  the  hiflory  of  poHtical  focieties,  and 
the  characters  and  condud  of  men  in  private  life. 

4.  In  the  laft  place  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofo- 
pher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 
confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 
merely  to  objeds  and  to  events,  but  tothe  relations 
which  different  objeds  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other. 
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The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
are  almoft  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the 
fenfes.  A  fimilarity  betv^een  different  objeds,  or 
between  different  events,  roufes  their  curiofity,  and 
leads  them  to  claffification,  and  to  general  rules. 
But  a  fimiliarity  between  different  relations^  is  feldom 
to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical 
inquiry.  Many  fuch  fimilarities  or  connexions, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  ;  and  when  once 
they  are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  impor- 
tant difcoveries  ;  not  only  with  refpedl  to  other  rela- 
tions, but  with  refpedl  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  events 
which  are  related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  illuflrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  object  of  Geometry  is  to  ascertain  the 
relations  which  exifl  between  different  quantities, 
and  the  connexions  which  exifl  between  different  re- 
lations. When  we  demonflrate,  that  the  angle  at 
the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the 
circumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  ascertain  a  rela- 
tion between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonflrate, 
that  triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other 
as  their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a  connexion  between  two 
relations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathemati- 
cal fciences  muff  contribute  to  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  difcov- 
eries. In  that  fimplefl  of  all  proceffes  of  practical 
geometry,  which  teaches  us  to  meafure  the  height  of 
an  accelfible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of  its 
fhadow  with  that  of  a  flaft'  fixed  vertically  in  the 
ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  fhadow  of  the  ftaff  and  the  height  of 
the  ftaff  is  the  fame  with  the  relation  between  the 
fhadow  of  the  tower  and  the  height  of  the  tovNer. 
But  the  former  relation  we  can  afcertain  by  adual 
meafurement ;  and,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  ob- 
tain the  other  relation  ;  but,  as  we  can  meafure  one 
of  the  related  quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other 
quantity.     In  every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  afiiiis 
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lis  in  meafuring  the  magnitudes  or  the  diftances  of 
objects,  it  proceeds  on  the  fame  principle  ;  that  is, 
it  begins  with  ascertaining  connexions  among  differ- 
ent relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inqui- 
ries from  fatls  which  are  expofed  to  the  examination 
of  our  fenfes,  to  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

I  obferved  aifo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
iiling  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions 
exilling  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circLimfhance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an  in- 
flrument  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In 
that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demon- 
flrates,  that  the  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  of  a 
pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected 
connexion  between  two  relations  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  connexion  facilitates  the  determination 
of  a  mod:  important  faft,  with  refpe^:  to  the  defcent 
of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  furface,  which  could 
not  be  afcertained  conveniently  by  a  dired  experi- 
m.ent. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  am.ong 
diiferent  phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  in- 
duclion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  law  ;  while,  to 
ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  irregularity. 
From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we  learn, 
that,  in  examining  the  firft  principles  of  dioptrics, 
they  w^ere  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflexion, 
to  f^arch  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  (in  the  caie  of  light  pafling 
from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry 
unfuccefsful,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  ex- 
periments, (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moll  fre- 
quently fall    under    confideration,)  the  angle  of  re- 
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fradlon  correfponding  to  every  minute  of  incidence. 
Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  fuch  ex- 
periments, areto  be  found  in  the  words  of  Kircher. 
At  length,  Snellius  discovered  what  is  now  called 
the  law  of  refraction,  which  comprehends  their  whole 
contents  in  a  fnigle  fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kep- 
ler, from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  ano- 
ther flriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an  at- 
tentive inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a  fuperhcial  view,  to  be  per- 
fectly anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpects,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they 
differ  from  them  in  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly, 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes ;  whereas  the  laws 
we  have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
men  of  fcience.  The  mofl  celebrated  aitronomical 
cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcovered  at  a  period,  when  the 
ftudy  of  ailronomy  confuted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  flriking  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fhew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fafts,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fuperfedes  the  necefTity  of  fludying  particular  truths, 
by  putting  us  in  pofTefTion  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles,  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I  already  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  refped: 
even-  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recol- 
lection of  facts ;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
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memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objeds  of  na- 
tural hiflory  by  artificial  claflilications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are 
to  be  expected  from  any  hypothetical  theories. 
Thefe,  indeed,  may  affifl  us  in  recolleding  the  par- 
ticulars we  are  already  acquainted  with  ;  but  it  is 
only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  tra- 
ced analytically  from  fa6ls,  that  we  can  venture, 
v/irh  fafety,  to  deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  a 
priori.  An  example  will  illultrate  and  confirm  this 
obfervation. 

Suppofe  that  a  glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
inverted  as  in  the  TorricelHan  experiment,  fo  that 
the  eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top ; 
and  that  I  wifh  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercury 
will  remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There 
is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is 
neceffary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predid 
the  refult.  i.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the 
prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is 
an  elaftic  fluid  ;  and  its  elafl:icity  at  the  earth's  fur- 
face  (as  it  refifts  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere)  is 
meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter. 3.  In  dift'erent  ftates,  the  elaflic  force  of  the 
air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies. 
But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  re- 
mains fufpended  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  elaf- 
tic force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  and 
therefore  their  joint  effeft  mufl  be  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches 
high.  Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation, 
v/hich  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to 
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foretel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all  cafes 
of  a  fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  prob- 
lem, in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be  folved  by 
making  the  experiment ;  but  the  refult  would  be  of 
no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flighted  alteration  were  made 
on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us 
in  poifeflion  of  a  few  general  fatls,  enables  us  to  de- 
termine, by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any 
fuppofed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  compre- 
hend an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no 
memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able 
to  retain.  In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch 
general  facls,  the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the 
neceflity  of  treafuring  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe 
truths  which  are  involved  in  his  principles,  and 
which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reafoning ; 
and  he  can  often  profecute  his  difcoveries  fynthetical- 
ly,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  he  has  no  ac- 
cefs  to  examine  by  immediate  obfervation.  There 
is,  therefore,  this  important  difference  between  a 
hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  obtained  by  in- 
duction :  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to  re*- 
member  the  facts  we  already  know,  but  to  afcer- 
tain  by  reafoning,  many  fadis  which  we  have  ne- 
ver had  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  whereas, 
when  we  reafon  from  hypothecs  a  priori^  we  are  al- 
mofl  certain  of  running  into  error  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  whatever  may  be  its  ufe  to  the  memory,  it  can 
never  be  trufted  to,  in  judging  of  cafes  which  have 
not  previoufly  fallen  within  our  experience. 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  thaii  in  others ;  thofe  fcien- 
ces, to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  and  a  ready  recollettion  of  facts,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  impcrfed  a 
flate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  jufl  theories  by  the  method 
of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  fci- 
cnce  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  neceflity 
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to  apply  our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  practice. 
It  is  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agriculture. 
In  the  merely  fpeculative  parts  of  phyfics  and  che- 
niiflry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating  fafts, 
without  forming  any  one  conclufion,  farther  than 
our  fa6ls  authorife  us  ;  and  leave  to  poflerity  the  cre- 
dit of  eltablilhing  the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are 
fubfervient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  to  have  our  knowledge  at  command,  it 
feems  reafonable  to  think,  that  hypothetical  theories 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  ;  provided  always,  that 
they  are  confidered  merely  in  the  light  of  artificial 
memories,  and  that  the  (Indent  is  prepared  to  lay 
them  afide,  or  to  correal  them,  in  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extenfive.  I  am, 
indeed,  ready  to  confefs,  that  this  a  caution  which  it 
is  more  eafy  to  give  than  to  follow  :  for  it  is  painful 
to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to 
relinquifh  thofe  fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea 
of  our  own  wifdom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions*  it  as 
a  fhriking  and  diftiriguifhing  circumftance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of  hypothe- 
tical reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  atten- 
tive to  obfervation  ;  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to 
have  fat  fo  loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did 
not  influence  his  pradlice  at  all,  or  he  could  eafily 
abandon  them,  whenever  they  would  not  bend  to 
his  experience. 

*  LeAurcs  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyfician. 
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SECTION     V. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeSl, — Effects  produced  on 
the  Memory  by  committing  to  Writifig  our  acquired 
Knowledge, 

AVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the 
improvement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjed:,  to 
confider  what  eifeds  are  Hkely  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writing  our 
acquired  knowledge.  That  fuch  a  practice  is  unfa- 
vourable, in  fome  refpe£ls,  to  the  faculty  of  memo- 
ry, by  fuperfeding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  necefTity 
of  its  exertions,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  true ;  but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is 
attended,  in  other  refpeds,  are  fo  important,  as  to 
overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  prefent,  to  examine  and 
compare  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  fmiilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoffible,  to  eltabUfh  any 
rules  which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  mult 
be  left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their 
contrivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary 
purfuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  ailbci- 
ation  and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which  I  am  to 
offer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
illuftrate  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of 
writing  affords  to  the  philofopher,  for  recording, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  through  life,  the  re- 
fults  of  his  fpeculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  expe- 
rience. .  * 
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The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giv- 
ing rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has  been 
fufliciently  illuftrated  by  many  authors.  Little  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its  ef- 
fects, which  is  no  lefs  important ;  I  mean,  to  the 
foundation  which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progrefs  in 
the  intelleftual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflei^ions, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge :  and  hence  it  is,  that  al- 
though in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigo- 
rous, and  the  genius  more  original,  than  in  ad- 
vanced years ;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obferva- 
tion  and  inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expeded,  at 
lead  as  long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfection,  to 
become  every  day  founder  and  more  enlightened.  It 
is,  however,  only  by  the  conftant  practice  of  writing, 
that  the  refults  of  our  experience,  and  the  progrefs 
of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded.  If  they  are 
truiled  merely  to  the  memory,  they  will  gradually 
vanifh  from  it  like  a  dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to 
be  fo  blended  with  the  fuggeftions  of  imagination, 
that  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  reafon  from  them  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  What  improvements  in 
fcience  might  we  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes 
of  accompHfhing,  had  we  only  adivity  and  induftry, 
to  treafure  up  every  plaufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us  ! 
Hardly  a  day  paffes,  when  many  fuch  do  not  occur 
to  ourfelves,  or  are  fuggefted  by  others  :  and  de- 
tached and  infulated,  as  they  may  appear  at  prefent, 
fome  of  them  may  perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  years,  furnifh  the  key-flone  of  an  important 
fydem-. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  practice  of 
writing.  Without  its  afliflance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  fimple  elementary 
truths  which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which 
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form,  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  efta- 
bliihed  creed  of  the  age  he  Hves  in.     How  inconfi- 
derable  would  have  been  the  progrefs  of  mathemati- 
cians, in  their  more  abflrufe  fpeculations,  without 
the  aid  of  the  algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  fub- 
lime  difcoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful 
contrivance,    which,    by  relieving  the   memory  of 
the  effort   neceffary  for  recollecting  the  fteps   of  a 
long  invefligation,  has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an 
infinite  variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the  unallified 
powers  of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther  unequal !  In   the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we 
have  feldom  or  never  occafion  to  follow  out  fuch 
long  chains  of  confequences  as  in  mathematics ;  but 
in  thefe  fciences,  if  the  chain  of  inveftigation  be  fhort- 
er,  it  is  far   more  difficult  to  make   the  tranfition 
from  one  link  to  another ;  and  it  is  only  by  dwel- 
ling long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfedlly 
familiar  to  us,  that  fuch  tranfitions  can,  in  moll  in- 
ftances,  be  made  with  fafety.     In  morals  and  poli- 
tics, when  we  advance  a  ftep  beyond  thofe  elementa- 
ry truths,  which  are  daily  prefented  to  us  in  books 
or  converfation,  there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our 
conclufions  familiar  to  us,  but  by  committing  them 
to  writing,  and  making  them  frequently  the  fubjeds 
of  our  meditation.     When  we  have  once  done  fo, 
thefe  conclufions    >ecome  elementary  truths  with  re- 
fped:  to  us  ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with 
confidence  to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and 
which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery. 
By  following  fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
our  induftry  rewarded,  in  due  time,  by  fome  impor- 
tant improvement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  plan, 
that  we  can  reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.     I  do  not  fay 
that  thefe  habits  of  ftudy  are  equally  favourable  to 
brilliancy  of  converfation.     On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  thofe  men  who  poifefs  this  accomplifliment 
in  the  higheft  degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance 
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beyond  elementary  truths  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who 
advance  only  a  lingle  Itep  beyond  them  ;  that  is, 
who  think  a  little  more  deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but 
whole  conclufions  are  not  fo  far  removed  from  com- 
mon opinions,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  for  them, 
when  called  upon  to  defend  them,  to  exhauft  the  pa- 
tience of  their  hearers,  by  dating  a  long  train  of 
intermediate  ideas.  They  who  have  puihed  their 
inquiries  much  farther  than  the  common  fyftems  of 
their  times,  and  have  rendered  familiar  to  their  own 
minds  the  intermediate  fleps  by  which  they  have 
been  led  to  their  conclufions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive 
other  men  to  be  in  the  fame  fituation  with  them- 
felves ;  and  when  they  mean  to  in(lru£t,  are  morti- 
fied to  find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxi- 
cal and  vifionary.  It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of 
very  fplendid  and  various  converfation  to  be  polfef- 
fed  of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  originahty 
of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wifhes  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing 
affords  an  ufeful  inllrument  of  ftudy.  Important 
affi fiance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who 
wifh  to  imprefs  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations 
which  occur  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading  ; 
for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I  already  ac- 
knowledged it  does)  a  memory  for  detached  obfer- 
vations,  or  for  infulated  fads,  it  will  be  found  the 
only  effedual  method  of  fixing  in  it  permanently, 
thofe  acquifitions  which  involve  long  procefl'es  of 
reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own, 
the  conclufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper 
and  more  lading  impreiTion  on  the  memory,  than 
any  knowledge  which  we  imbibe  paflively  from  an- 
other. This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
effed  v/hich  the  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing 
the  adivity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention  ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this, 
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that  when  we  follow  out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our 
own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  order  which  is 
mofl  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of  aifociation. 
The  only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge 
on  a  level,  in  this  refpecl,  with  our  original  fpecula- 
tions,  is,  after  making  ourfelves  acquainted  with  our 
author's  ideas,  to  ftudy  the  fubjedt  over  again  in  our 
own  way ;  to  paufe,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  confider  what  we 
have  gained  ;  to  recoiled:  what  the  propofitions  are, 
which  the  author  wifhes  to  eftabhili,  and  to  examine 
the  different  proofs  which  he  employs  to  fupport 
them.  In  making  fuch  an  experiment,  we  common- 
ly find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  arrange 
themfelves  in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them  ;  and  that, 
while  his  argument  feems,  in  fome  places,  obfcure, 
from  its  concifenefs  ;  it  is  tedious  in  others,  from 
being  unneceffarily  expanded.  When  we  have  re- 
duced the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to 
ourfelves  to  be  the  mofl  natural  and  fatisfaftory,  we 
m.ay  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is 
better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  befl 
adapted  to  our  memory.  Such  reafonings,  there- 
fore, as  w^  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either 
in  the  bufmefs  of  life,  or  in  the  couife  of  our  fludies, 
it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a 
language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  we  find  it  neceffary  to  refrefh  our  recolle£lioa 
on  the  fubjeft,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compofi- 
tion,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lov/ed  is  very  difierent  from  that  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Mofl  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them- 
felves with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  in- 
dolence prevents  them  from  any  active  exertion  ; 
and  a  confiderable  number,  with  a  view  to  thedifplay 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary 
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acquifitions.  From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a 
pel  foil  is  led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
iible  that  he  can  derive  from  them  any  material  ad- 
vantage. If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the 
ideas  which  pafs  through  his  mind  will  probably 
leave  little  or  no  impreflion  ;  and  if  he  reads  from 
vanity,  he  v/ill  be  more  anxious  to  feled  ftriking  par- 
ticulars in  the  matter  or  expreffion,  Ynan  to  feize  the 
fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's  reafoning,  or  to  exa- 
mine how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  (lock 
of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge.  "  Though  it  is  fcarce 
"  poflibie,"  fays  Dr.  Butler*,  "  to  avoid  judging, 
"  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almofl  every  thing  which 
"  offers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
'"^  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes,  never  exer- 
"  cife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them, 
"  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine  how 
far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are  perhaps  entertained 
with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  ;  they  like, 
and  they  diilike  ;  but  whether  that  which  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or  not; 
"  whether  a  matter  be  flated  according  to  the  real 
"  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple, a  circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental 
purpofe  ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never 
v/ant,  for  their  own  fatisflidion  of  mind,  or  con- 
''  duct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who 
"  read  merely  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify 
'•  themfelves  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of 
"  reafons  ;  there  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for 
their  own  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiofity 
to  fee  what  is  faid,  feveral,  which  is  aflonifhing, 
vv^ho  have  no  fort  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true  : 
I  fay  curiofity,  becaufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
"  tioned  how  much  that  religious  and  facred  atten- 
"  tion  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important 

*  See  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 
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*'  quefllon,  what  is  the  rule  of  life,  is  lofl  out  of  the 
*'  world. 

"  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for 
they  are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds, 
and  get  into  this  way  from  different  occalions,  I 
have  often  wiilied,  that  it  had  been  the  cuRom  to 
lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument 
but  premifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions 
^'  themfelves  ;  which,  although  it  could  not  be  done 
''  in  all  cafes,  might  in  many. 

"  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of 
*'  amufement,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily 
come  in  one's  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and 
mofl  perfe6lly  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  confidering  things.  By  this 
means,  time,  even  in  fohtude,  is  happily  got  rid 
of,  without  the  pain  of  attention  ;  neither  is  any 
part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs, 
'^  one  can  fcarce  forbear  faying,  is  fpent  with  iefs 
*'  thought,  than  great  part  of  that  Vv^hich  is  fpent  in 
"  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  Hudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed 
were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminiili  very 
much  the  number  of  books  which  it  v/ould  be  polii- 
ble  to  turn  over  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  flock  of  ufeful  and  folid  know- 
ledge ;  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome 
meafure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and 
pradlical  command  of  them  :  not  to  mention,  that  if 
we  are  pofTeffed  of  any  inventive  powers,  fuch  exer- 
cifes  would  continually  furnifh  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  themfelves,  upon  all  the  different 
fubjetls  which  may  pafs  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  Vv^eaken, 
not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  inteileclual 
powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  various 
reading,  without  reflexion.  The  aftivity  and  force 
of  the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in  confequence 
r>[  difufe  j  and   not  unfrequently  all  our  principles 
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and  opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infinite  multi- 
plicity and  difcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth 
with  modefly  and  candour,  and  learning  to  value 
our  acquifitions  only  in  fo  far  as  they  contribute  to 
make  us  wifer  and  happier,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
obliged  to  facriiice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the 
common  difpenfers  of  literary  fame ;  but  v/e  may 
reft  affured,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope 
to  make  real  progrefs  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the 
world  with  ufeful  inventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed/'  (as  Helvetius  has 
remarked,)  "  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs  fub- 
"  je6ls  which  are  generally  valued ;"  but  it  is  a 
courage  neceffary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth, 
or  who  afpire  to  eflablifh  a  permanent  reputation. 


*Si. 


SECTION     VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje6l, -Of  Artificial 

Memory, 

BY  an  artificial  memory  is  meant,  a  method  of 
conneding  in  the  mind,  things  diflicult  to  be 
remembered,  with  things  eafily  remembered ;  fo  as 
to  enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  recolledl  the  former,  by 
means  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  con- 
trivances have  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  fore- 
going definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  af- 
fift  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordinary 
effort  of  recolle6lion  ;  for  example,  to  afTifl  a  public 
fpeaker  to  recolle6l  the  arrangement  of  a  long  dif- 
courfe.     Others  have  been  devifed,  with  a  view  to 
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enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  to  give  us  a  more  ready  command  of  all 
the  various  particulars  of  our  information. 

The  topical  memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  de- 
fcription. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effecl  of  fenfible  objects 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  v/ith  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  ob- 
jects were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelhng  along  a 
road,  the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we 
meet  with  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  fubjeds 
we  were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  lafc  faw 
them.  Such  facts,  which  are  perfedtly  famdhar, 
even  to  the  vulgar,  might  very  naturally  fugged 
the  pofTibility  of  afTifting  the  memory,  by  edablifliing 
a  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  wifli  to  remember, 
and  certain  fenfible  objed:s  which  have  been  found 
from  experience  to  make  a  permanent  imprellion  on 
the  mind*.  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  v/oinan,  in 
a  very  low  rank  of  life,  who  contrived  a  method  of 
committing  to  memory  the  fermons  v/hich  Hie  was 
accuilomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention,  during 
the  different  heads  of  the  difcourfe,  on  different 
compartments  of  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  when  flie  afterwards  faw  the  roof, 
or  recollected  the  order  in  which  its  compartments 
were  difpofed,  fhe  recollected  the  method  v/hich  the 
preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubject.  This 
contrivance  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  topical 
memory  of  the  ancients  ;  an  art  which,  whatever 
be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  certainly 

*  "  Cum  in  loca  aliqna  poll  tempiis  reverfi  famus,  non  ipfa  a^-- 
**  nofcimus  tantum,  fed  etiam,  quj2  in  his  lecerimiis,  reminifci- 
**  mur,  perfonsque  fubeunt,  nonuiiquam  tacite  qiioque  cogitati- 
**  ones  in  mentem  revertuntiir.  Nata  ell  icritiir,  ut  in  Dlerifauc, 
**  ars  ab  expenmento." 

QuiNCT.  /t/?.  Orat»  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praife  of  ingenui- 
Suppofe that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I  had,  accuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart- 
ments always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public  dif- 
courfe,  in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  I  propofed  to  obferve,  in  the  com- 
munication of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that,  by  a 
proper  divifion  of  my  fubje^l  into  heads,  and  by 
conneding  each  head  v/ith  a  particular  apartment, 
(which  I  could  eafily  do,  by  conceiving  myfelf  to  be 
fitting  in  the  apartment  while  I  v/as  fhudying  the 
part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  connect  with  it,)  the 
habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apartments  occurred 
to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me,  in  their  pro- 
per arrangement,  and  v/ithout  any  effort  on  my  part, 
the  ideas  of  v/hich  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  alfo  obvious, 
that  a  very  little  pradice  would  enabled  me  to  avail 
myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embarralT- 
ment  or  didradion  of  my  attention*. 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  particular  objed  which  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view  ;  whether,  as  was 
too  often  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  to 
bewilder  a  judge,  and  to  filence  an  adverfary  ;  or 
fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth. 

*  In  fo  far  as  it  was  the  objeft  of  this  fpecies  of  artificial  me" 
mory  to  aihft  an  orator  in  recolle£ling  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  his  difcourfe,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  given  by  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  are  abundantly  fatisfa6lory.  It  appears,  however, 
th?.t  its  ufc  was  more  extenfive  ;  and  that  it  v/as  fo  contrived,  as 
to  facilitate  the  recolleftion  of  a  prerneditated  compofition.  In 
what  manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjefture  from  the 
imperfcft  explanations  of  the  art,  wliich  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
modern  times.  The  reader  may  confult  Cicero  de  Or  at,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  87,  88. — Rhetor,  ad  Herenn'mmj  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  feq. — 
(VjiKCTiL.  hijl,  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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On  the  former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poffibly  give 
an  orator  a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  pofTellion  of 
a  fecret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  with  facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts 
it  in  his  power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his  ar- 
guments and  his  fadts,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to 
be  the  moil  proper  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to 
perplex  the  memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addrefles. 
And  fuch,  it  is  manifeft,  is  the  effect,  not  only  of  the 
topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  con- 
trivances which  aid  the  recolleclion,  upon  any  princi- 
ple different  from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement 
of  our  ideas. 

To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a 
view  to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illudrate, 
fhould  be  arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to 
their  own  recollection  and  to  that  of  their  hearers. 
For  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  effeclual,  but  that  me- 
thod which  is  fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  in- 
veftigations ;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind  from 
one  idea  to  another,  either  by  means  of  obvious  and 
ftriking  affociations,  or  by  thofe  relations  which  con- 
ned the  different  fleps  of  a  clear  and  accurate  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention 
of  an  audience  can  be  completely  and  inceffantly  en- 
gaged, and  that  the  fubftance  of  a  long  difcourfe  can 
be  rem^embered  without  effort.  And  it  is  thus  only 
that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature  confideration  of  his 
fubjed,  can  poffefs  ajuft  confidence  in  his  own  pow- 
ers of  recollection,  in  ftating  all  the  different  premifes 
which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he  wiflies  to  eftabUfh. 

In  modern  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers ;  but 
various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  afTifii 
the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe  branch- 
es of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  neceflkry 
for  a  fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him  ;  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  parti- 
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cuiar  details  which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated, 
of  thenifelves,  to  make  a  very  lading  impreiTion  on 
the  mind.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Memoria  Technica  of 
Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  hiftorical,  chro- 
nological, and  geographical  knowledge  is  comprifed 
in  a  fetof  verfes,  which  the  (Indent  is  fuppofed  to 
make  as  familiar  to  himfelf  as  fchool-boys  do  the 
rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes  are,  in  general,  a 
mere  aiiemblage  of  proper  names,  difpofed  in  a  rude 
fort  of  meafure  ;  fome  flight  alterations  being  occafi- 
onally  made  on  the  final  fyllables  of  the  words,  fo  as 
to  be  lignificant  (according  to  certain  principles  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of  important 
dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the 
author  ufeful  to  aifociate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpecl  to 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyllem.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  I  believe,  againft  it ;  although  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by  fome 
writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieilley,  whofe  judg- 
ment, in  matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
refpe^L,  has  faid,  that  "  it  is  a  method  fo  eafiiy  learn- 
"  ed,  and  which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recollecl- 
"  ing  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand, 
^^  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  in- 
"  excufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of 
"  pains  that  is  necelTary  to  make  themfeives  mafters 
"  of  it ;  or  v/ho  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy 
'•  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and  conveni- 
"ent-.'' 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
contrivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a  particular  perfon, 
a  great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  memory 
which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired 
in  the  courfeof  his  earlv  education.  Some  men,  as 
I  already  remarked,  (efpecially  among  thofe  who 
have  been  habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  get- 

*   Ledures  on  HiHory,  p.    157. 
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ting  by  heart  grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary 
facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining  the  mofl  barbar- 
ous and  the  moft  infignificant  vqrfes ;  which  an- 
other perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as 
the  geographical  and  chronological  details,  of  which 
it  is  the  obje6t  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory. 
Allowing,  therefore,  the  general  utiHty  of  the  art,  no 
one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  an  exclufive  pre- 
ference ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be  bed:  fuited  to 
the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very  different  one 
to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objedion  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  afTociate  ideas  by  ac- 
cidental and  arbitrary  connexions  ;  and,  therefore, 
how  much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  acquired 
knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fervice 
to  us,  when  we  are  ferioully  engaged  in  the  purfuit 
of  truth.  I  ov/n,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with  re- 
fpe£l:  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  informa- 
tion which  they  are  commonly  employed  to  imprefs 
on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generality  of 
learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfeives.  It 
certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient 
to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ;  and  the  a!cquiii- 
tion  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, which  might  have  been  employed  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  fuch  con- 
trivances as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  ufeful : 
and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the 
memory  thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  particu- 
lars, which  it  is  either  neceifary  for  them  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  from  their  fituation;  or  which  cuftom 
has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  elTential 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would,  in  particu- 
lar, recommend  this  author's  method  of  recollecling 
dates,  by  fubflituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cy- 
phers ;   and  forming  thefe  letters  into  words,  ^nd  the 
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words  into  verfes.  I  have  found  it,  at  lead  in  my 
own  cafe,  the  moil  effectual  of  all  fuch  contrivances 
of  which  I  have  had  experience- 
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SECTION      VIL 

Continiiatio7i    of  the  fame  Siibjed. Importance  of 

making  a  proper  Seledmi  ainong  the  Objeds  cf  our 
Knoxvledge^  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
Acquyhions  of  Memory, 

^  I  ^HE  cultivation  of  memory,  with  all  the  helps 
Jl  that  we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of 
little  ufe  to  us,  unlefs  we  make  a  proper  fele^lion  of 
the  particulars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a  fele8:ion 
is  neceiTary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading :  and 
flill  more  fo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to 
which  every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  mofl  va- 
luable part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  vv^e  fird  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit, 
we  commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful 
and  unfatisfadory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in 
our  curiofity  ;  and  b^^^^rafping  at  every  thing,  we 
fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions  which  fuit- 
ed  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely 
to  be  of  ufe  to  us  ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  direclmg 
our  examination  to  thefe,  without  diftracling  the  at- 
tention with  others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  fimilar 
circumftance  that  mofl  readers  complain  of  a  defe£l 
of  memory,  when  they  lird  enter  on  the  fludy  of 
hiflory.  They  cannot  feparate  important  from 
trifling  fads,  and  find  themfelves  unable  to  retain 
any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 
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In  order  to  give  a  proper  diredion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies  ;  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  fami- 
liar an  acquaintance  as  polTible  with  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  different  branches  of  fcience  ;  with  the 
mod  important  conclufions  w^hich  have  hitherto  been 
formed  in  them,  and  with  the  mofl  important  defide- 
rata  which  remain  to  be  fuppHed.  In  the  cafe,  too, 
of  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  it  may  be 
of  ufe  to  fludy  the  various  hypothetical  theories 
which  have  been  propofed  for  connecting  together 
and  arranging  the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general 
views  alone  we  can  prevent  ourfelves  from  being  loft, 
amidft  a  labyrinth  of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a 
courfe  of  extenfive  and  various  reading,  with  an  en- 
lightened and  difcriminating  attention.  While  they 
withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  infulated  facrs, 
they  direct  it  to  fuch  as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  eflablifhed,  or  v/hich, 
from  having  that  degree  of  connexion  among  them- 
felves,  which  is  necelfary  to  give  plaufibility  to  a  hy- 
pothetical theory,  are  likely  to  furni(h,  in  time,  the 
materials  of  a  jufter  fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
duction, to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philofo- 
phers  upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has 
probably  been  in  this  way,  that  mod  difcoveries  have 
been  made  ;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  fads  muft 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  bed  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  ufeful  facts.  If  a  man,  without  forming 
to  himfelf  any  conjecture  concerning  the  unknown 
laws  of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to  accu- 
mulate fads  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  {tum- 
ble upon  fome  important  difcovery ;  but  by  far  the 
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greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  ufelefs. 
Every  philofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet 
of  experiments,  has  fome  general  principle  in  his 
view,  which  he  fufpcds  to  be  a  law  of  nature*:  and 
although  his  conjectures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  diredion, 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  fads  which 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the 
philofopher's  (tone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiflry  and 
mathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  mere- 
ly by  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
and  checking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  at- 
tention which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A 
hypothetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  an- 
fwer  a  fimilar  purpofe.  "  Prudens  interrogatio," 
(fays  Lord  Bacon,)  "  eft  dimidium  fcientias.  Vaga 
''  enim  experientia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  pal- 
"  patio  eft,  et  homJnes  potius  ftupefacit  quam  in- 
"  format."  What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries, 
but  fo  many  hypothefes,  which  are  propofed  as  fub- 
jeds  of  examination  to  philofophers  ?  And  did  not 
even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation  take  its  firft 
rife  from  a  fortunate  conjecture  i* 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as 
proved,  any  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fads,  we 
fiiould,  at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjedures 
to  the  v/orld  with  modelty  and  diffidence.  And  it 
m.ay  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  fyftema- 
tizing  turn  are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly;  for 

*  "  Recle  fiquidera  Plato,  *'  Qui  aliquid  quserit,  id  ipfiim, 
*'  quod  qussrit,  generali  quadam  notione  comprehendit :  aliter, 
"  qui  fieri  poteft,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventum,  agnofcat  ?''  Id- 
*'  circo  quo  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  noftra  ;  eo  magis 
**  dire6ta  ct  compendioia  crit  inveib'gatio.'  ' 

Ds  Aiig»  Sckni.  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
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we  are  already  poflefled  of  a  great  flock  of  facls;  and 
there  is  fcarceiy  any  theory  fo  bad,  as  not  to  bring  to- 
gether a  number  of  particulars,  which  have  a  certain 
degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  appHcable  to  all  our  va- 
rious (Indies ;  whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way 
of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.  From  neither  of  thele 
two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  derive 
much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fome  general  prin- 
ples  to  diredl  our  attention  to  proper  objects. 
•  ;\With  refpedl  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  cautions 
may  be  ufeful ;  for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcri- 
minate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  polFible  to 
fall  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit 
of  inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  them- 
feives  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men 
of  little  education;  the  latter  is  more  common  among 
men  of  retirement  and  fludy. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  a  liberal  education,  is  to 
enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  prefent 
objects  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleafure 
on  the  paft,  the  abfent,  or  the  future.  But  when 
we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to  an  excels,  either 
from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  from  an 
anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
the  power  of  obfervation  is  Hkely  to  be  weakened, 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contracted.  The 
fame  effeft  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indul- 
gence in  philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind  has 
been  prepared  for  the  itudy  of  general  truths,  by  ex- 
ercifmg  its  faculties  among  particular  objeds,  and 
particular  occurrences.  In  this  way  it  contracts  an 
averfion  to  the  examination  of  details,  from  the  plea- 
fure which  it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or 
in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles.  Both  of 
thefe  turns  of  thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  obfervation  ;  for  the  materials  of  ima- 
ghiation  are  fiipplled  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  the  ge-.eral 
truths    which    occupy   the  piiilofcpher,    would  be 
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wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was  a  total  flrang- 
er  to  all  experience  with  refped  to  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture and  of  human  life.  The  obfervations,  indeed, 
which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are 
Hkely  to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  ipeculative  philofopher  are  frequently  carried 
no  farther  than  is  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend the  terms  which  relate  to  the  fubjedts  of  his 
reafoning  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  mufl  have 
looked  abroad  occafionally  at  nature,  and  at  the 
world ;  if  not  to  afcertain  fads  by  adual  examina- 
tion, at  lead  to  (tore  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direded  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poflefles  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his 
fpeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly  among 
this  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention  to 
things  external  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  ex- 
treme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  re- 
flexion, (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  fubjedls  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  is  the  laft  of  our 
intelledual  faculties  which,  unfolds  itfelf ;  and  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf 
at  all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which,  being  fubfervi- 
ent  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyfical  curio- 
lity,  it  is  not  eflentially  neceffary  for  us  to  poffefs,  in 
any  confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  even  of  our  animal  exiftence,  difcovers  itfelf  in 
infants,  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech;  or 
rather,  I  fhould  have  faid,  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  vvorld  :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  it 
continues  adive  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature^  that  in  infancy  and 
youth  it  (hould  occupy  the  mind  almofi:  exclufively, 
snd  that  we  fliould  acquire  all  our  neceffary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  fpeculations  which  are  lefs  ef- 
fentrai :  and  accordingly  this  is  the  hiftory  of  the  in- 
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telledual  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals. In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of 
metaphyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increaf- 
ed  ;  for  the  mind,  being  conftantly  occupied  in  the 
earHer  part  of  Hfe  about  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjed:s 
of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be  furmounted, 
v/ithout  a  degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of 
which  few  men  are  capable  :  but  the  inconvenience 
would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refped,  been  reverfed, 
and  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod, by  the  phenomena  of  the  intelleclual  world,  as 
by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what  would  have  hap- 
pened on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
from  thofe  men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  exceflive 
indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weakened, 
to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  attending  to 
external  objed:s  and  occurrences.  Few  metaphyfi- 
cians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are  not  defi- 
cient in  the  power  of  obfervation  :  for,  although  a 
tafte  for  fuch  abflradl  fpeculations  is  far  from  being 
common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other, 
when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an  exclufive 
hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  fhut  up  the  other  fources  of 
intelledual  improvement.  As  the  metaphyfician 
carries  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his  reafoning, 
he  is  not  under  a  neceflity  of  looking  abroad  for  fub- 
jeds  of  fpeculation  or  amufement ;  and  unlefs  he  be 
very  careful  to  guard  againfl:  the  efiecls  of  his  fa- 
vourite purfuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than  literary 
men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lofe  all  interelt 
about  the  common  and  proper  objeds  of  human  curi- 
ofity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  fludy  of  the  mind  fhould  form  the  lafl 
branch  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  an  order  which 
nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  with  refpecl  to  the  developement  of 
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our  faculties.  After  the  underftanding  is  well  flored 
with  particular  fadts,  and  has  been  converfant  with 
particular  fcientific  purfuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to 
/peculate  concerning  its  own  powers,  with  additional 
advantage,  and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too 
far  in  fuch  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd, 
on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the 
common  practice  which  is  followed  in  our  univerfi- 
ties,  of  beginning  a  courfe  of  philofophical  educa- 
tion with  the  (ludy  of  logic.  If  this  order  v/ere  com- 
pletely reverfcd  ;  and  if  the.  ftudy  of  logic  were  de- 
layed, till  after  the  mind  of  the  iludent  was  well 
flored  with  pariicular  facts  in  phyfics,  in  chemiflry, 
in  natural  and  civil  hiftory  ;  his  attention  might  be 
led,  with  the  mofc  important  advantage,  and  without 
any  danger  to  his  power  of  obfervation,  to  an  exami- 
nation of  his  own  faculties  ;  which,  befides  opening 
to  him  a  new  and  pleafmg  field  of  fpeculation,  would 
enable  him  to  form  an  eftimate  of  his  own  powers,  of 
the  acquifitions  he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has 
formed,  and  of  the  farther  improvements  of  which 
his  mind  is  fufceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an 
incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defeat  of  ear- 
ly education.  I  already  remarked,  that,  when  na- 
ture is  allowed  free  fcope,  the  curiofity,  during  ear- 
ly youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object,  and  to 
every  external  occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination and  reflexion  do  not  dtfplay  themfelves  till 
a  much  later  period  ;  the  former  till  about  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  approach  to  m.an- 
hood.  It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that,  in 
coiifequence  of  a  peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of 
an  infirm  bodily  conftitution,  a  child  is  led  to  feek 
amufement  from  books,  and  to  lofearelifli  for  thofe 
recreations  which  are  fuited  to  his  age.  In  fuch  in- 
fiances,  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  the  intellectual 
povv'ers  is  prematurely  quickened  5  but  that  belt  of 
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ail  educations  is  loft,  which  nature  has  prepared  both 
for  the  philofopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidft 
the  active  fports  and  the  hazardous  adventures  of 
childhood.  It  is  from  thefe  alone,  that  we  can  ac- 
quire, not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is  fuit- 
ed  to  the  more  arduous  fituations  of  life,  but  that 
complete  and  prompt  command  of  attention  to 
things  external,  without  which  the  higheft  endow- 
ments of  the  underftanding,  however  they  may  fit  a 
man  for  the  folitary  fpeculations  of  the  clofet,  are 
but  of  little  ufe  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  or  for  ena- 
bhng  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonal  experience. 

Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 
unfortunately  been  contraded,  we  ought  not  to  def- 
pair  of  them  as  perfectly  incurable.  The  attention, 
indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn 
to  place  the  obje6ls  we  wifh  to  attend  to,  in  lights 
more  interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expeded 
from  a  change  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfuits  ; 
but,  above  all,  much  may  be  expeded  from  foreign 
travel.  The  objeds  which  we  meet  with  excite  our 
furprife  by  their  novelty  ;  and  in  this  manner,  we 
not  only  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving 
and  examining  them  with  attention,  but,  froai  the  ef- 
feds  of  contraft,  the  curiofity  comes  to  be  roufed 
with  refpecb  to  the  correfponding  objeds  in  our  own 
country,  which,  from  our  early  familiarity  with 
them,  we  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  overlook. 
In  this  refped  the  effeds  of  foreign  travel,  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  to  famihar  objects  and  occurrences, 
is  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  ftudy  of  a 
dead  or  of  a  foreign  language  produces,  in  leading 
the  curioHty  to  examine  the  grauunatical  ftrudure 
of  our  own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contraded  to  particular  fubjeds,  from  ftudving 

;  E 
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the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers  have 
propofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  fads 
connecled  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyflems, 
not  only  is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  dire<5ted^ 
inflead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but, 
in  confequence  of  our  being  enabled  to  connect  fa6ls 
with  general  principles,  it  becomes  interefted  in  the 
examination  of  thofe  particulars  which  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  our  notice. 


SECTION     VIIL 

Of  tide  Connexion  between  Memory  and  Philofophical 

Genius. 

IT  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom 
united  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far, 
however,  as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I  can 
fcarcely  recoiled:  one  perfon  who  pofielTes  the  former 
of  thefe  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary  fhare 
of  the  latter. 

On  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjed,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  truth  ;  for, 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics 
about  which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to 
eftimate  the  extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreflion 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it ;  and  thefe 
in  general  efcape  the  recolledion  of  a  man  of  ability, 
not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe 
he  does  not  attend  to  them.  It  is  probable,  Hkewife, 
that  accidental  aflbciations,  founded  on  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  flight  impreflion 
on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
his  flock  of  fads  is  fmall.  They  are  conneded  toge- 
ther in  his  memory  by  principles  of  affociation,  djf- 
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ferent  from  thofe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds  ; 
and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  ufeful , 
for  as  the  aflbciations  are  founded  upon  real  con- 
nexions among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be 
lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit 
of  converfation,)  they  are  of  incomparably  greater 
ufe  in  fuggefting  fadls  which  are  to  ferve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius, 
in  confequence  of  a  peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to  a 
particular  fubje^t,  may  firft  feel  a  want  of  inclina- 
tion, and  may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity 
of  attending  to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  flock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  however 
unprofitably  he  may  have  dire<^ed  his  curiofity,  the 
ignorance  which  he  difcovers  on  ordinary  fubjecls 
does  not  arife  from  a  want  of  memory,  but  from  a 
peculiarity  in  the  feledion  which  he  has  made  of  the 
objeds  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne*  frequently  complains,  in  his  writings, 
of  his  want  of  memory ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many 
very  extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance  on 
fome  of  the  moft  ordinary  topics  of  information. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention,  that  his  ignorance  did  not  proceed 
from  an  original  defe6l  of  memory,  but  from  the  fm- 
gular  and  whimfical  dire<Si:ion  which  his  curiofity 
had  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  ''  I  can  do  no- 
"  thing,"  fays  he,  "  without  my  memorandum 
"  book ;  and  fo  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remember- 
*'  ing  proper  names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  do- 
"  meftic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I  am  ignorant 
*'  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in   ufe ;  of  the 


*  11  n'eft  homme  a  qui  il  fiefe  fi  mal  de  fe  mefler  de  parler  c^c 
memoire.  Car  je  n'eri  recognoy  quafi  trace  en  moy  ;  et  ne  penie 
qu'il  y  en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  11  marveilleufe  en  defaillance. 

EJfais  de  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  ch.  9. 
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"  difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the 
*'  earth  and  in  the  granary  ;  what  ufe  leaven  is  of  in 
"  making  bread,  and  why  wine  mud   ftand  fome 
"  time  in  the  vat  before    it  ferments."     Yet  the 
fame    author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings, 
to  have  had   his  memory  (tored  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  apothegms,  and  of  hidorical  paflages,  which 
had  ftruck  his  imagination  ;  and  to  have  been  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  with 
the  abfurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers ;    with   the  ideas  of  Plato,  the   atoms  of 
Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  the  water  of  Thales,  the  numbers  of 
Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Permenides,  and  the  unity 
of  Mufaeus.  In  complaining,  too,  of  his  want  of  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a  degree  of 
memory  which,  if  it  had  been  judicioufly  employed, 
would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  all  thofe  common  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  deficient.     ''  When  I 
''  have  an  oration  to  fpeak,"  fays  he,  "  of  any  confi- 
"  derable  length,  I  am  reduced  to  the  miferable  nq- 
''  celTity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by  heart." 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems 
to  have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  geni- 
us and  character)  to  tax  him  with  afFedation  ;  and 
even  to  call  in  queflion  the  credibility  of  fome  of 
his  aifertions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
this  moft  amufmg  author,  can  reasonably  fufped  his 
veracity ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  I  can  give 
him  complete  credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opi- 
nion of  his  fmcerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in 
the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  ex- 
ample'of  the  fame  fort  of  combination  ;  not  indeed 
carried  to  fuch  a  length  as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but 
bearing  a  flriking  refemblance  to  it. 
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The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  orgin  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fhew,  that  fome  of  the  fads  on  which  that  opi- 
nion is  founded,  do  not  juilify  fuch  a  conclufion. 
Befides  thefe,  however,  there  are  other,  circum- 
ftances,  which,  at  nrft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate 
an  inconfiftency  between  extenfive  memory  and  ori- 
ginal genius. 

The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatell 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of 
fociety,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated 
facts  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pof- 
felTed  of  it,  are  very  feldom  diftinguifhed  by  the 
higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  fpecies  of  memory 
is  unfavourable  to  philofophical  arrangement ;  be- 
caufe  it  in  part  fupplies  the  place  of  arrangement. 
One  great  ufe  of  phiiofophy,  as  I  already  fhewed,  is 
to  give  us  an  extenfive  command  of  particular  truth-s, 
by  furnifhing  us  with  general  principles,  under 
which  a  number  of  fuch  truths  is  comprehended.  A 
perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  aifociations  of  time  and 
place  make  a  lading  impreffion,  has  not  the  fame  in- 
ducements to  philolbphize,  with  others  who  connect 
fads  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of  caufe  and 
€fFe£i:,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  I  have  heard 
it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rifen  to  the 
greated  eminence  in  the  profelTion  of  law,  have  been 
in  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfion  to  the 
fludy.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that  to  a  mind  fond 
of  general  principles,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at  firil: 
difgufting,  which  prefents  to  it  a  chaos  of  facts  ap- 
parently unconnected  with  each  other.  But  this 
love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with  perfevering  in- 
duftry,  will  at  lad  conquer  every  difficulty  ;  will  in- 
troduce order  into  what  feemed,  on  a  fuperficiai  view, 
a  niafs  of  confufion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  unin- 
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terefting  detail  of  pofitive  flatutes  into  a  fyflem  com- 
paratively luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more 
general,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in 
which  there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  fads  to  be  re- 
membered. A  man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with 
little  effort,  treafure  up  in  his  memory  a  number  of 
particulars  in  chemillry  or  natural  Jhiftory,  which 
he  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  de- 
duces no  conclufion ;  and  from  his  facility  in  ac- 
quiring this  ftock  of  information,  may  flatter  him- 
felf  with  the  belief  that  he  poflelTes  a  natural  tafle  for 
thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are 
really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  at- 
tention diftraded,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with 
fads  among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are 
Ibmetimes  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  pro- 
grefs.  In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  ap- 
pears, and  arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfadi- 
on  which  they  at  firfl  experienced,  and  which  does 
not  ceafe  to  ftimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they  are 
enabled  to  trace,  amidft  a  chaos  of  apparently  un- 
conneded  materials,  that  fimplicity  and  beauty 
which  always  charaderife  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  re- 
tard the  progrefs  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  enters 
on  a  new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  him 
apparently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  poflefl'ed  of  ordi- 
nary capacity.  A  want  of  curiofity*,  and  of  invention, 
facilitates  greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  It 
renders  the  mind  paflive,  in  receiving  the  ideas  others, 
and  faves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in 
examining  their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their  con- 

*  I  mean  a  want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  "  There  are  man3r 
"  men,"  fays  Dr.  Butler,  "  who  have  a  llrong  curiofity  to  know 
«*  what  is  faid,  who  have  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is 
«<  true." 
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fequences.  They  who  are  poflTefled  of  much  accute- 
nefs  and  originaHty,  enter  with  difficulty  into  the 
views  of  others  ;  not  from  any  defed:  in  their  power 
of  apprehenfion,  but  becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opi- 
nions which  they  have  not  examined  ;  and  becaufe 
their  attention  is  often  feduced  by  their  own  fpecu- 
lations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  Hkely  to  find  himfelf  furpalled  by 
others  :  he  has  commonly  his  information  much  lefs 
at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  poffefled  of  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  originality  ;  and,  what  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  he  has  it  leafl  of  all  at  command  on  thofe 
fubjeds  on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  mod 
fertile.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Pemberton,  was  often  at  a  lofs,  when  the  converfa- 
tion  turned  on  his  own  difcoveries*.  It  is  probable 
that  they  made  but  a  flight  impreffion  on  his  mind, 
and  that  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  inventive  power  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  much  pains  to  treafure  them 
up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  hlttle  ingenuity  feldom 
forget  the  ideas  they  acquire ;  becaufe  they  know 
that  when  an  occafion  occurs  for  applying  their 
knowledge  to  ufe,  they  mud  truft  to  memory,  and 
not  to  invention.  Explain  an  arithmetical  rule  to  a 
perfon  of  common  underftanding,  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  the  fcience;  he  will  foon  get 
the  rule  by  heart,  and  become  dextrous  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it.  Another,  of  more  ingenuity,  will 
examine  the  principles  of  the  rule  before  he  applies 
it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to  commit 
to  memory  a  procefs,  which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any 
time,  with  a  little  reflection  recover.  The  confe- 
quence  will  be,  that,  in  the  practice  of  calculation, 
he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hefitating,  than  if  he 
followed  the  received  rules  of  arithmetic  without  re- 
fleClion  or  reafoning. 

*  See  Note  [T]. 
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Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day  in 
converfation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions 
we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of 
reafoning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previoufly 
formed  in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  adopted 
implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The  prompti- 
tude, therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in  ordina- 
ry difcourfe,  is  not  a  certain  teft  of  the  quicknefs  of 
his  apprehenfjon*;  as  it  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe 
uncommon  etiorts  to  furnifh  the  memory  with  ac- 
quired knowledge,  by  which  men  of  flow  parts  en- 
deavour to  compenfate  for  their  want  of  invention  ; 
while^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poffible  that  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  originality  may  give  rile  to  a  manner  ap- 
parently embar railed,  by  leading  the  perfon  who  feels 
it,  to  truft:  too  much  to  extempore  exertionsf . 

In  general  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree 
of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  always  at 
command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  difcover- 
ies  fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  explain  them  without  recollcQion,  are  very  feldoni 
poiTeifed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quick- 
nefs ofapprehenfion.  A  man  of  original  genius,  who  is 

*  Memoria  facit  prompt!  ingenii  fam^m,  ut  ilia  quae  dicimrvs', 
Ron  tlomo  attiiliiTe,  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfifTe  videamur. 

QuiNCTiL.   Infl.   Orat,  lib.   xi.  cap.   3. 

•\  In  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied, 
that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  recolleftion 
of  acquired  knowledge  ;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavour- 
able to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  praftice  will  commonly  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas  of 
others,  or  even  to  the  conclnfions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than 
are  requiiite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  converlation, 
and,  ilill  mere,  habits  of  extempore  difcuflian  in  a  popular  alTem- 
bly,  are  p  jculiarly  ufefnl  i\\  giving  u«  a  ready  and  pra(?tical  com- 
mand of  oar  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  the  follow- 
ing aphorifm  of  Bacon  :  ''  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a 
*'  correfi:  man,  and  fpcaking  a  ready  m?.n."  See  a  commentary 
on  this  aphorifm  in  on-j  of  the  1^  umbers  of  the  Adventurer. 
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fond  of  exercifing  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  eve- 
ry point  as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit 
to  rehearfe  the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  bv  rote 
the  conclufions  which  he  has  deduced  from  previous 
reflexion,  often  appears,  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  ordinary  underflandino-s  ; 
while  another,  deftitute  both  of  quicknefs  and  in- 
vention, is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  de- 
cifions,  which  arifes  from  the  inferiority  of  his  in- 
telleftual  abilities. 

It  mufl  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the 
lad  defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation 
they  form  the  mod  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  moll 
inftrudive,  companions.  How  inexhauftible  foever 
the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of 
his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
whole  mafs  of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of 
which  the  world  is  already  poiTelTed.  The  converfa- 
tion, accordingly,  of  men  of  genius,  is  fometimes 
extremely  limited  ;  and  is  interefting  to  the  few 
alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can  diftinguilli 
the  marks  of  originality.  In  confequence  too  of  that 
partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his  own  fpecula- 
tions,  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  dogmatical 
and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who  have  no  fyllem 
which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indivi- 
dual only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  to 
which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  populari- 
ty with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  pofTeiles  in- 
dudry  fufficient  to  colled  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
judgment  fufficient  to  arrange  them  ikilfully,  is  the 
mod  likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary 
fame  :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  chara6lcridic  of  ge- 
nius, yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objedls  of 
public  admiration,  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  didin- 

3  F 
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guifhed  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learning 
and  cultivated  tafte.  Perhaps,  too,  for  the  multitude, 
the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  mofl  ufeful ;  as  their 
writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries  which 
others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  from  thofe  er- 
rors with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  firft  for- 
mation of  a  fy item. 
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CHAPTER     SEVENTH. 


Of   Imagination. 


SECTION     I. 

Analyfis  of  Imagination. 

IHave  already  endeavoured  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween conception  and  imagination.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exad 
tranfcript  of  what  wc  have  formerly  felt  and  perceiv- 
ed :  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  feledion  of  qualities 
andof  circumflances,  from  a  variety  of  different  ob- 
jedis,  and,  by  combining  and  difpofing  thefe,  to  form 
a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

The  operations  of  imagination,  however,  are  by 
ao  means  confined  to  the  materials  which  concep- 
tion furnifhes  ;  but  may  be  equally  employed  about 
all  the  different  fubjeds  of  our  knowledge.  As  it  is 
the  fame  power  of  reafoning  which  enables  us  to 
carry  on  our  inveftigations  with  refpe6t  to  individual 
objects,  and  with  refpedt  to  claffes  or  genera ;  fo  it 
was  by  the  fame  proceffes  of  analyfis  and  combina- 
tion, that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden 
of  Eden;  that  of  Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana  ;  and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  Characters  of 
Hamlet  and  Falflaff.  The  difference  between  thefe 
feveral  efforts  of  genius,  confifts  only  in  the  manner 
in   which  the  original  materials  were  acquired  :  fo 
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far  as  the  power  of  imagination  is  concerned,  the 
proceifes  areperfedly  analogous. 

To  all  thefe  various  modes  in  which  imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  will  be  found  to  apply,  under 
proper  limitations ;  but  in  order  to  render  the  fubjed: 
more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examination,  I  fhall, 
in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeavour  to  convey 
my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples, 
than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ;  leaving  it  to 
his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with  what  modifi- 
cations the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led,  may  be 
extended  to  other  combinations  of  circumftances. 

Among  the  innumerable  illuflrations  which  this 
extenfive  fubjecl  prefents  to  our  choice,  the  combina- 
tions which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  fupplied 
by  the  power  of  conception,  recommend  themfelves 
ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimphcity,  and  by  the  inter- 
efling  nature  of  the  difcuflions  to  which  they  lead. 
Of  thefe  materials,  a  very  large  proportion  have 
been  originally  colledled  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  a 
fenfe  which  introduces  a  much  greater  variety  of 
pleafures  to  the  mind,than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  the 
perceptions  of  which,  the  mind  has,  upon  that  ac- 
count, a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  recalling.  It  is  this 
fenfe,  accordingly,  which,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  fup- 
plies  the  painter  and  the  ftatuary,  with  all  the  fub- 
je^ls  upon  which  their  genius  is  exercifed ;  and 
which  furniflies  to  the  defcriptive  poet,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  art.  The  very- 
etymology  of  the  word  imagination  has  a  reference 
to  vifible  objeds ;  and,  in  its  mod  ordinary  accep- 
tation, it  is  either  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  the  con- 
ception of  fuch  objects,  or  is  apphed  to  cafes  in 
which  this  is  the  principal  faculty  employed.  I  men- 
tion thefe  circumftances,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  rea- 
der, why  fo  many  of  the  illuftrations  which  occur  in 
the  following  inquiries  are  borrowed  from  the  arts 
of  painting  and  of  poetry. 
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It  was  already  obferved,  that  imagination  is  a 
complex  power*.  It  includes  conception  or  fimple 
apprehenfion,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion 
of  thofe  former  objeds  of  perception  or  of  knov/- 
ledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  feledion ;  ab- 
flraclion,  which  feparates  the  feleded  materials  from 
the  quahties  and  circumftances  which  are  connected 
with  them  in  nature ;  and  judgment  or  tafte,  v/hich 
feledls  the  materials,  and  directs  their  combination. 
To  thefe  powers,  we  may  add,  that  particular  habit 
of  aflbciation  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  name  of 
fancy ;  as  it  is  this  which  prefents  to  our  choice,  all 
the  different  materials  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
efforts  of  imagination,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
confidered  as  forming  the  ground-work  ot  poetical 
genius. 

To  illuflrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 
fteps  by  which  Milton  mufl  have  proceeded  in  creat- 
ing his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft 
propofed  to  himfelf  that  fubje£l  of  description,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety  of  the  mofl 
ftriking  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  affociation  of  ideas  fuggefted  them,  and 
the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  before 
him,  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfedions.  In  eve- 
ry natural  fcene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  particular 
purpofe,  there  are  defedls  and  redundancies,  which 
,  art  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  corred.  But 
the  power  of  imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  cre- 
ate and  annihilate ;  and  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  her 
woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accord- 
ingly, would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  fcene, 
but  would  feled:  from  each  the  features  which  were 
mod  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  abftraclion 
enabled  him  to  make  the  feparation,  and  tafte  direded 
him  in  the  feiedion.  Thus  he  was  furnifhed  with  his 
materials ;  by  a  Ikilful  combination  of  which,   he 

*   See  page  125, 
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has  created  a  landfcape,  more  perfed,  probably^  in 
all  its  parts,  than  ever  was  realifed  in  nature ;  and 
certainly  very  different  from  any  thing  which  this 
country  exhibited,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It 
is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton's 
Eden  is  free  from  the  defeats  of  the  old  Englifh  gar- 
den,  and  is  imagined  on  the  fame  principles  which 
it  was  referved  for  the  prefent  age  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
that  imagination  is  not  a  fimple  power  of  the  mind, 
like  attention,  conception,  or  abftradtion ;  but  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  faculties. 
It  is  farth^t  evident,  that  it  mufl  appear  under  very 
different  forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different  individuals  j 
as  fome  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  great- 
ly influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
ftances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  poet  or  the  paint- 
er are  formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tendency  of 
of  external  fituation,  to  flora  the  mind  with  a  multipli- 
city conceptions  ;  and  the  beauty  of  thefe  combinati- 
ons will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with  which  the 
power  of  tafte  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call, 
therefore,  the  power  of  imagination,  is  not  the  gift  of 
nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  fa- 
vourable circumftances.  It  is  not  an  original  endow- 
ment of  the  mind,  but  an  accompUfhment  formed  by 
experience  and  fituation ;  and  which,  in  its  different 
gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  firft- 
efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublime  creations 
of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  imagination  conftitutes 
poetical  genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  dif- 
played  in  poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  the  founda- 
tion (though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of 
various  other  arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation 
which  imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  mofl  inte- 
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refting  of  thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its 
nature  and  office. 


■Ui^i 


SECTION     11. 

Of  Imagination  confidered  in  its  Relation  to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts, 

AMONG  the  arts  connected  with  imagination, 
fome  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power, 
but  produce  objedts  which  are  addrefled  to  it. 
Others  take  their  rife  from  imagination,  but  produce 
objeds  which  are  addrefled  to  the  power  of  percep- 
tion. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  clafles  of  arts,  belongs 
that  of  gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called, 
the  art  of  creating  landfcape.  In  this  art,  the  de- 
figner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature  ;  and  his 
only  province  is  to  corred:,  to  improve,  and  to 
adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  obferve  the  effed,  he  mud  call  up,  in  his 
imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce ; 
and  apply  to  this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his 
judgment ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  lively  concep- 
tion of  vifible  objefts,  he  mud  add  a  power  (which 
long  experience  and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can 
give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of  the  efFed  which 
they  would  produce,  if  they  vv'ere  aduaily  exhibited 
to  his  fenfes.  This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chat- 
ham beautifully  and  exprefiively  called,  the  prophe- 
tic eye  of  tafte  ;  that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gray,)  "  fees  all  the  beauties  that 
''  a  place  is  fufceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born  ; 
*'  and  when  it  plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under 
"  the  fhade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effed  it  will  have, 
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"  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the  profpeft*.'* 
But  although  the  artifl  who  creates  a  landfcape,  co- 
pies it  from  his  imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  ex- 
hibits is  addreffed  to  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its 
full  effed  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any  effort 
on  their  part,  either  of  imagination,  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderflood,  it  is  necefiary 
for  me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  lad  obfervation,  I 
fpeak  merely  of  the  natural  effects  produced  by  a 
landfcape,  and  abftra6l  entirely  from  the  pleafure 
which  may  refult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of 
ideas  with  a  particular  fcene.  The  effect  relulting 
from  fuch  affociations  will  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  on  the  livelinefs  with  which  the  affociated  ob- 
jeQis  are  conceived,  and  on  the  affeding  nature  of 
the  pidures  which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once 
roufed,  will  prefent  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleafures 
thus  arifing  from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a  land- 
fcape may  give  to  the  imagination,  mull  not  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to 
produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the 
original  idea  mud  be  formed  in  the  imagination  : 
and,  in  mofi:  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  mud 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  picture  can  pro- 
duce that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  which 
the  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  clalfes  of  Arts, 
formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  common 
with  them  both. 

In  fo  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exad'ly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  ge- 
neral rules ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  crea- 
tive genius  which  is  chara^teriflical  of  the  Poet.  The 
pleafm-e,  however,  which  refults  from  painting, 
confidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 

*   Gray's  Works,  by  Al^^sov,  p.  277. 
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trifling  ;  and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination. 
Even  in  portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copyift  of  nature 
is  regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradef- 
man.  "  Deception,"  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently 
obferved,)  "  inftead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  rea- 
"  iity,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant  (late.  The  fird 
"  effays  of  painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere 
"  imitations  of  individual  objed:s ;  and  when  this 
''  amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artifl  had  accompiifh- 
''  ed  his  purpofe*." 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  painter  indulges 
his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own, 
he  vies  with  the  poet  in  the  nobJefl  exertion  of  the 
poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profeffional 
fkill,  as  the  poet  avails  himfelf  of  language,  only  to 
convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  the  eye  by 
accurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
longer  his  aim  ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expreffive 
pencil,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imi- 
tation, therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  propofes  to 
himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order  to 
accompliih  it  :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  fo  far 
as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of  the  fpeQator's  imagina- 
tion, it  will  difappoint,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  artift. 

In  poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  in  which  oneperfon  attempts,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objeds 
of  his  own  imagination ;  this  power  is  neceffary, 
though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author  and  to 
the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a  defcription,  v/e  na- 
turally feel  a  difpofition  to  form,  in  our  own  minds, 
a  diftincl  picture  of  what  is  defcribed  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  and  interefl  which  the  fub- 
je<5l   excites,  the  picture  becomes  fleady  and  deter- 

*  Notes  on  Mason's  Tranflation  of  Fresno y's  Poem  on  the 
Art  of  Painting,  p.   1 14. 
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minate.  It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  for  us  to  hear  much  of 
a  particular  town,  without  formmg  fome  notion  of 
its  figure  and  fize  and  fituation  ;  and  in  reading  hif- 
tory  and  poetry,  I  believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  we 
do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of 
our  favourite  characters.    It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  al- 
moft  certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men 
coincide    upon    fuch    occafions  ;    and,    therefore, 
though  both  may  be  pleafed,  the  agreeable  impref- 
fions  which  they  feel,  may  be  widely  different  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  pidures  by  which  they 
are  produced   are  more  or  lefs   happily  imagined. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  dra- 
matic reading  fees,  for  the  firft  time,  one  of  his    fa- 
vourite charaders  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  he  is  ge- 
nerally dilTatisfied  with  the  exhibition,  however  emi- 
nent the  ador  may  be  ;  and  if  he  fhould  happen,  be- 
fore this  reprefentation,  to  have  been  very  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  charader,  the  cafe  may  continue 
to  be  the  fame  through  life.     For   my  own  part,  I 
have  never  received  from  any  Falftaff  on  the  ftage, 
half  the  pleafure  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the 
clofet ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhould  feel  fome 
degree  of  uneafmefs,  if  I  were  prefent  at  any  attempt 
to  perfonate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote 
or  Sancho  Panca.    It  is  not  always  that  the  a6tor,  on 
fuch    occafions,  falls  fhort  of  our  expectation.     He 
difappoints  us,  by   exhibiting   fome  thing  different 
from  what   our   imagination   had   anticipated,  and 
which  confequently    appears  to  us,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  an  unfaithful  reprefentation  of  the  poet's  idea: 
and  until  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  performance 
has  completely  obliterated  our  former  impreffions,  it 
is   impoffible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of 
its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jedts.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any 
work  of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard 
of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greater  effed,  at  firft. 
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than  ever  afterwards:  but  if,  in  confequence  cf  a 
defcription,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  no- 
tion of  it,  I  apprehend,  the  effect  will  be  found  lefs 
pleafmg,  the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  thefecond.  Al- 
though the  description  fhould  fall  fhort  greatly  of  the 
reahty,  yet  the  difappointment  which  we  feel,  on 
meeting  with  fomething  different  from  what  Vv^e  ex- 
pelled, diminifhes  our  fatisfadion.  The  fecond  time 
we  fee  the  fcene,  the  effe£t  of  novelty  is  indeed  lefs 
than  before  ;  but  it  is  dill  confiderable,  and  the  ima- 
gination now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  realif- 
ed  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  fa- 
tisfa6lory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a  genuine  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
The  defigns  of  Kent  and  Brown  evince  in  their  au- 
thors a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  defcriptive  poet ,  but  when  they  are  once 
executed,  their  beauties,  (excepting  thofe  which  re- 
fult  from  affociation,)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpecla- 
tor.  In  poetry  the  effect  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs 
upon  a  mind  which  poffeffes  fome  degree  of  the  au- 
thor's genius ,  a  mind  amply  furnifhed,  by  its  pre- 
vious habits,  with  the  meails  of  interpreting  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employs ;  and  able,  by  its  own  ima- 
gination, to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
which  exprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey,  pre- 
cifely,  the  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and 
that  hence  arifes  the  much  of  ambiguity  of  language. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  de- 
gree, with  refped  to  the  names  of  fenfibie  objects. 
When  the  words  river,  mountain,  grove,  occur  in  a 
description,  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturally 
thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and 
grove,  that  have  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind ; 
and  whatever  the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by 
his  imagination  to  form  of  thefe  objects,  they  muff 
ne-ceffarily  approach  to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has 
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Teen.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
different  habits  and  education  of  individuals  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  hvelinefs  of  their  conceptions,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations, 
the  fame  words  will  produce  very  different  effeds  on 
different  minds.  When  a  perfon  who  has  received 
his  education  in  the  country,  reads  a  defcription  of 
a  rural  retirement ;  the  houfe,  the  river,  the  woods, 
to  which  he  was  firfl:  accuftomed,  prefent  themfelves 
fpontaneoufly  to  his  conception,  accompanied,  per- 
haps, v/ith  the  recolleftion  of  his  early  friendlhips, 
and  all  thofe  pleafmg  ideas  which  are  commonly  af- 
fociated  with  the  fcenes  of  childhood  and  of  youth. 
How  different  is  the  effed:  of  the  defcription  upon  his 
mind,  from  what  it  would  produce  on  one  who  has 
paffed  his  tender  years  at  a  diflance  from  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  whofe  infant  fports  are  connect- 
ed in  his  memory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a  com- 
mercial city ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
words  of  a  defcription,  that  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  conception  are  employed.  They  are  far- 
ther neceffary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that 
pifture,  of  which  the  me? ft  minute  defcriber  can  on- 
ly trace  the  outline.  In  the  beft  defcription,  there  is 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply  ;  and  the  effect 
which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafte  with 
w^hich  the  pi6lure  is  finifhed.  It  is  therefore  poflible, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happiefl  efforts  of  poetical 
genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfect  indifference  by  a 
man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  deftitute  of  natural 
fenfibiiity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and 
common-place  defcription  may  be  the  means  of  awak- 
ening, in  a  rich  and  glov;ing  imagination,  a  degree 
of  enthufiafm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  v/hich  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  rife  from  the  imagination,  have  this 
in  common,  that  their  primary  objed  is  to  pleafe. 
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This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  of  poetry,  no  lefs 
than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  this  circumilance 
which  charaderifes  poetry,  and  diftinguifhes  it  irom 
all  the  other  dalles  of  literary  compolition.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten 
mankind ;  that  of  the  orator,  to  acquire  an  ai'cen- 
dant  over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own 
purpofes  their  judgments,  their  imaginations,  and 
their  paffions  :  but  the  primary  and  the  diftinguilli- 
ing  aim  of  the  poet  is,  to  pleafe  ;  and  the  principal 
refource  which  he  pofTefles  for  this  purpofe,  is  by 
addrefling  the  imagination.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
may  feem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  phi- 
lofopher or  of  the  orator  ;  but,  in  thefe  inftances,  he 
only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 
complifhes  his  end.  If  he  attempts  to  enUghten  and 
to  inform,  he  addrefles  the  underftanding  only  as  a 
vehicle  of  pleafure:  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  paffi- 
ons, it  is  only  to  paffions  which  it  is  pleafmg  to  in- 
dulge. The  philofopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order 
to  accomphfh  his  end  of  inftru^lion,  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient, occafionally  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  paffions :  the  orator  may,  at 
one  time,  (late  to  his  hearers  a  procefs  of  reafoning  ; 
at  another,  a  calm  narrative  of  faQ:s ;  and,  at  a  third, 
he  may  give  the  reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But  (till 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  philofopher  is  to  inftrud, 
and  of  the  orator  to  perfuade ;  and  whatever  means 
they  make  ufe  of,  which  are  not  fubfervient  to  this 
purpofe,  are  out  of  place,  and  obftrud  the  efted:  of 
their  labours. 

The  meafured  compofition  in  which  the  poet  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  conveys 
to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other  agree- 
able impreffions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time  ;  he  fcudies  to  bedow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the 
various  beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.     Among 
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thefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the 
lead  powerful  ;  for  its  effedt  is  conftant,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures  which 
language  produces.  A  fucceflion  of  agreeable  per- 
ceptions is  kept  up  by  the  organical  effeft  of  words 
upon  the  ear  ;  while  they  inform  the  underftanding 
by  their  perfpicuity  and  precifion^  or  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination by  the  pidures  they  fugged,  or  touch  the 
heart  by  the  afTociations  they  awaken.  Of  all  thefe 
charms  of  language,  the  poet  may  avail  himfelf ;  and 
they  are  all  fo  many  inftruments  of  his  art.  To  the 
philofopher  and  the  orator  they  may  occaftonally  be 
of  ufe  ;  and  to  both  they  mufl  be  conjiantly  fo  far  an 
obje6l  of  attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their 
compofitions,  which  may  diftradt  the  attention,  by 
offending  either  the  ear  or  the  tafte ;  but  the  poet 
muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  this  negative  praife.  Plea- 
fure  is  the  end  of  his  art ;  and  the  more  numerous 
the  fources  of  it  which  he  can  open,  the  greater  will 
be  the  effe6:  produced  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  va- 
riety of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  rea- 
lity fubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fource  of  plea- 
fure,  when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may 
fometimes  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  imagina- 
tion, a  momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with 
reluctance  for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  the  fen- 
fes.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  ftatua- 
ry,  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objects,  and 
to  the  exhibition  of  fuchintelledlual  and  moral  quali- 
ties, as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  In  orna- 
mental architecture,  and  in  ornamental  gardening, 
the  fole  aim  of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye, 
by  the  beauty  or  fublimity  of  material  forms.  But  to 
the  poet  ail  the  various  charms  of  external  nature ; 
all  that  is  amiable  or  interefting,  or  refpe6:able  in  hu- 
man character  ;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our  be- 
nevolent affections  ;  all  thofe  truths  which  make  the 
heart  feel  itfelf  better  and  more  happy  j  all  thefe  fup- 
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ply  materials,  out  of  which  he  forms  and  peoples  a 
world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconveniences  damp  our 
enjoyments,  and  where  no  ihades  darken  our  pro- 
fpe£ts. 

That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  proportion  which 
may  feem  too  obvious  to  ftand  in  need  of  proof.  Ag 
the  ingenious  inquirer,  however,  into  "  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,"  has  dif- 
puted  the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjed:,  I  fhall 
confider  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which 
he  has  fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am 
now  to  examine  is,  "  That  the  common  efFed  of  poe- 
*'  try  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  -/*  or,  as  I  would 
rather  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  effed  is  not  to 
give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation. That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  mifreprefen- 
tation,  I  fhall  flate  the  dodrine  at  length,  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  "  If  words  have  all  their  poffi- 
ble  extent  of  power,  three  efFeds  arife  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  The  firfl:  is  th.Q found  ;  the  fecond, 
the  pidure^  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing  fignified 
by  the  found  ;  the  third  is,  the  affedioii  of  the 
foul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing. 
Compounded  abftradt  words,  (honour,  juftice,  li- 
berty, and  the  like,)  produce  the  firfl  and  the  lafl 
of  thefe  eflfeds,  but  not  the  fecond.  Simple  ab- 
flra£ts  are  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  fimple  idea, 
without  much  adverting  to  others  which  may 
chance  to  attend  it ;  as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold, 
and  the  like  :  thefe  are  capable  of  effecting  all 
three  of  the  purpofes  of  words  ;  as  the  aggregate 
words,  man,  caflle,  horfe,  &c.  are  in  a  yet  high- 
er degree.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  mofl  ge- 
neral effed  even  of  thefe  words,  does  not  arife 
from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  feveral  things 
they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagination  ;  becaufe. 
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on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my  own  mind,, 
and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I  do  not 
find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  picture  is 
formed  ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  mod  commonly 
a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  faid 
of  the  compound  abflrafts,  not  by  prefenting  any 
image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the 
fame  effeft  on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original 
has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe  v/e  were  to  read  a 
paffage  to  this  effe£l  :  "  The  river  Danube  rifes 
in  a  moid  and  mountainous  foil  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters 
feveral  principalities,  until,  turning  into  Auftria, 
and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  paffes  into 
Hungary  ;  there,  with  a  vafl:  flood,  augmented  by 
the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriflendom, 
and  rolling  through  the  barbarous  countries  which 
border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into 
the  Black  Sea."  In  this  defcription  many  things 
are  mentioned  ;  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the 
fea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  examine  himfelf,  and 
fee  whether  he  has  had  impreffed  on  his  imagina- 
tion any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain,  watiy  foil, , 
Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  impoflible,  in  the  ra- 
pidity and  quick  fucceffion  of  words  in  converfa- 
tion,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  found  of  the  word, 
and  of  the  thing  reprefented  ;  befides,  fome  words 
expreffing  real  effences,  are  fo  mixed  with  others 
of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  jump  from  fenfe  to  thought,  from  parti- 
culars to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  life  ;  nor 
is  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould." 
In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doftrine,  Mr. 
Burke  refers  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amia- 
ble and  ingenious  Dr.  Blacklock.  "  Here^^  iays 
he,  ''^  is  a  poet^  dcitbtlefs  as  much  affeded  by  his  own 
"  dcfcriptions^  as  any  that  reads  them  can  he;  and 
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*'  yet  he  is  afi^ded  with  this  flrong  enthufiafm,  bv 
*^  things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  poflibly 
"  have,  any  idea,  farther  than  that  of  a  bare  found; 
"  and  why  may  not  thofe  who  read  his  works  be  af- 
'^  fecled  in  th-e  fame  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
*'  iittle  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  defcribed  r'* 

Before  I*  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
paiTages,  I  muft  obferve  in  general,  that  I  perfetlly 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  th^  words  which  we  habitually  em- 
ploy, have  no  effedt  to  "  raife  ideas  in  the  mind  ;" 
or  to  exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagina- 
tion. My  notions  on  this  fubjecl  1  have  already  fuf- 
ficiently  explained  in  treating  of  Abflradion. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, produce  very  powerful  effedls  on  the  mind, 
by  exciting  emotions  vv^hich  we  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  alfociate  with  particular  founds ;  without  lead- 
ing the  imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pidures  or 
reprefentations :  and  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  words  operate,  appears  to  nie  fatisfaclo- 
ry.  "  Such  w^ords  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds; 
'-  but  they  are  founds,  which,  being  ufed  on  parti- 
'•  cular  occafions,  wherein  w^e  receive  fome  good,  or 
'•  fuffer  fome  evil  ;  or  fee  others  affefted  w^ith  good 
"  or  evil  ;  or  which  vv^e  hear  applied  to  other  inter- 
"  efling  things  or  events ;  and  being  applied  in  fuch 
"  a  variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit 
'•  to.  what  things  they  belong,  they  produce  in  the 
'-'-  mind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned, 
'^  effedls  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their' ocfctifions.  The 
"  founds  being  often  ufed  without  reference  to  any 
'•  particular  cccaiion^  and  carrying  dill  their  firft 
''  impreffions,  they  at  lad  utterly  lofe  their  connex- 
*'  ion  with  the  particular  occafions  that  gave  rife  to 
"  them  ;  yet  the  found,  without  any  annexed  no- 
*'"^  tion,  continues  to  operate  as  bc^i^e"'* 
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Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  conceflions,  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  poetry  pro- 
duces its  principal  efFecl.  Whence  is  it  that  general 
and  abilrad  expreffions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figura- 
tive ?  Is  it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any 
exercife  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ?  The  ab- 
flra£l  words  piety  and  reftgnation  (for  example)  may 
undoubtedly  excite  fome  emotion,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  aifociations  as  Mr.  Burke  has  defcribed  ;  but 
how  different  is  their  effedt,  from  that  of  the  pidure 
prefented  in  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  following  paf- 
fage  ? 


'*  A  hermit  on  the  banks  of  Trent, 

"  Far  from  the  world's  bewildering  maze, 

^'  To  humbler  fcenes  of  calm  content 
**   Had  fled,  from  brighter,  bufier  days. 

"  If,   haply,  from  his  guarded  breaft 
**   Should  fteal  the  unfufpeded  figh, 
And  memory,  an  unbidden  gueft, 
'^  With  former  pafTions  filPd  his  eye  ; 
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*'  Then  pious  hope  and  duty  prais'd 
*'  The  wifdom  of  th'  unerring  fway  ; 

'^  j^nd  while  his  eye  /®  heaven  he  raised, 
"  Its  fdent  water  funk  aivay> 

In  treating  of  abftra^lion  I  formerly  remarked, 
that  the  perfe6lion  of  philofophical  language  is  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  poflible  to  that  Ipecies  of  lan- 
guage we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every 
expreflion  ^whicn  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judg- 
ment by  cafual  afTociations.  For  this  purpofe  the 
philofopher  ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of 
figurative  words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  gene- 
ral expreffions,  which  have  been  accurately  defined. 
To  the  orator  who  wifhes  to  miflead  the  underfland- 
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ing,  or  to  influence  the  paffions,  it  may,  on  the  fame 
account,  be  frequently  ufeful  to  clothe  his  reafoning 
in  a  language  approaching  to  that  of  poetry.  Hence 
may  be  traced  a  variety  of  rules,  with  refpe6l  to 
propriety  of  ilyle,  in  thefe  two  kinds  of  compofition; 
which  rules  can  only  be  afcertained,  by  confidering 
the  different  ends  which  the  philofopher  and  the  ora- 
tor have  in  view. 

In  poetry,  as  truths  and  facts  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  plea- 
fure  to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more,  than  thofe 
general  expreflions  which  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind, 
are  all  derived  from  individual  objects ;  and.  of  con- 
fequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubjecl  to  enumerate,) 
the  more  particular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its 
language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it  pofTefT- 
es. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  description  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  fhall  not  difpute  the  refult 
of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper 
purpofes,  without  annexing  any  particular  notions 
to  them,  I  have  formerly  (hewn  at  great  length  ;  and 
I  fhall  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  description 
may  be  fo  underftood.  But  to  be  underftood  is  not 
the  fole  obje£l  of  the  poet :  his  primary  objed  is  to 
pleafe ;  and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will,  in 
general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beaii- 
ty  and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fuggeffs.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  born  blind,  the  effed  of  poetry 
mufl  depend  on  other  caufes  ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof- 
fible,  that  fuch  a  poet  fhould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  -a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.     Indeed,  this 
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inflance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his  theory,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  fhew,  that  the 
theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
flated. 

By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da- 
nube, I  fhall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  af- 
fords a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different 
effects  of  poetical  expreflion.  The  pleafure  conveyed 
by  the  two  laft  lines  refolves  almofl  entirely  into  Mr. 
Burke's  principles ;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is, 
how  inconfiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  arifmg 
from  the  continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the 
preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

**   In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 
*'  Where  fhaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam^ 
*'   The  mufe  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 
'^^  To  cheer  the  fliiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
**  And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  ihade, 
<*  Of  Chili's  boundlefs  forefls  laid, 
<<   She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat, 
'*   In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet, 
*'   Their  feather-cin6tur'd  chiefs,  and  duiky  loves. 
''  Her  track  where'er  the  goddefs  roves, 
'*  Glory  purfue,  and  generous  (liame, 
*'  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effefl  of  the 
folemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exqui- 
fite  ilanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the 
reader;  fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fucceflive 
picture,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  impref- 
fion.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm  arifes 
from  this  circumflance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  thofe  who  wifh  to  iludy  the  theory  of  poetical 
expreflion,  no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  rich- 
er variety  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  lafl  quoted. 
His  merits,  in  many  other  relpeds,  are  great ;  but 
his  ikill  in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  flriking. 
How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this  branch 
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of  his  art  an  object  of  fludy,  appears  from  his  letters 
publiihed  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  laft  line  of 
the  following  palTage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  differ- 
ent effeds  of  words  already  defcribed  ;  the  effe£l  of 
fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  conception  and 
imagination  :  and  that  of  pthers,  in  exciting  aflbci- 
ated  emotions : 

''  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
*^  Bright-eyM  Fancy,  liov'ring  o'er, 
<*   Scatters  from  her  piftur'd  urn, 
"  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn.'' 


SECTION    III. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  Siibjed. — Relation  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  Tajle  to  Genius, 

ROM  the  rernarks  made  in  the  foregoing  fec- 
tions,  it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  perfon 
accuftomed  to  analyfe  and  combine  his  conceptions, 
may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any 
which  he  has  feen  realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  in- 
ferred, that  a  habit  of  forming  fuch  intelleclual  com- 
binations, and  of  remarking  their  eiFe6ls  on  our  own 
minds,  mud  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the 
tafle,  to  a  degree  which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe 
men,  who  fludy  to  improve  it  by  the  observation  and 
comparifon  of  external  objedls  only. 

A  cultivated  tafte,  combined  v/ith  a  creative  ima- 
gination, conflitutes  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  With- 
out tafte,  imagination  could  produce  only  a  random 
analyfis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions  j  and 
without  imagination,  tafte  v/ould  be  deftitute  of  the 
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faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge- 
nius may  be  mixed  togethel:  in  all  poflible  propor- 
tions ;  and  where  either  is  poflefled  in  a  degree  re- 
markably exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  fhare 
of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure  for  a 
deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  corredt  tafle, 
with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce  works 
which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  leaft  nothing 
which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertihty  of  ima- 
gination, even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder 
by  its  creative  power ;  and  fhews  what  it  could  have 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more 
pcrfe6l  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.  Tafte,  without  ima- 
gination, is,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  impoflible ;  for, 
as  there  are  no  monuments  of  ancient  genius  on 
which  it  can  be  formed,  it  mud  be  the  refult  of  ex- 
periments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of 
every  individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a 
tafte  muft  neceffarily  be  imperfed,  in  confequence  of 
the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ,  but, 
without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  acquir- 
ed even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be  al- 
tered. The  produ6lions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  a  extent,  that  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a  careful 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  others  ;  and,  as  formerly  ima- 
gination had  ferved  as  a  neceffary  foundation  for 
tafte,  fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter  fa- 
culty has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long 
fucceflion  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity ;  and  pre- 
fent  fuch  ample  materials  to  a  judicious  fele6lion  that, 
with  a  high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  pre- 
fent  to  the  thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft 
moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce performances,  not  only  more  free  from  faults. 
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but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  efFedls, 
than  the  mod  original  efforts  of  untutored  genius  ; 
which,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  talle,  copies  after 
an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Reynolds 
obferves  of  painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other 
fine  arts :  that,  "  as  the  painter,  by  bringing  toge- 
ther in  one  piece,  thofe  beauties,  which  are  dif- 
perfed  among  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  pro- 
duces a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found 
"  in  nature ;  fo  that  artifl  who  can  unite  in  himfeif 
"  the  excellencies  of  the  various  painters,  will  ap- 
"  proach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of  his  maf- 
"  ters*." 


S  E  C  T  I  X3  N    IV. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Charader 

and  Happinefs, 

ITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  power  of 

Imagination  chiefly  as  it  is  conneded  with  the 

fine  arts.  But  it  deferves  our  attention  ftill  more, 
on  account  of  its  extenfive  influence  on  human  cha- 
racter and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objeCts  of  their  pre- 
fent  perceptions :  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.  One 
of  the  principal  effects  which  a  liberal  education  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  is  to  accuflom  us  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  the  objeCts  of  fenfe,  and  to  direO: 
it,  at  pleafure,  to  thofe  intellectual  combinations 
which  delight    the    imagination.     Even,    however, 

*  P.  226. 
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among  men  of  cultivated  underflandings,  this  faculty 
is  poilelTed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  thefe  differences  (vi^hether  refuiting 
from  original  conditution  or  from  early  education) 
lay  the  foundation  of  fome  flriking  varieties  in  hu- 
man character. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men  any  obje6l  of  diftrefs  ; — a  man,  for 
example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  circum- 
ftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.  The 
other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family 
in  their  domeftic  didreifes.  He  liflens  to  their  con- 
verfation,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flat- 
tering profpeds  which  they  once  indulged  ;  the  cir- 
cle of  friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  ;  the  li- 
beral plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  inter- 
rupted ;  and  pitlures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various 
refources  which  dehcacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  con- 
ceal poverty  from  the  world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the 
painting,  his  fenfibility  increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not 
forv^^hat  he  fees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will 
be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fenfibility  which  originally 
roufed  his  imagination  ;  and  the  obfervation  is  un- 
doubtedly true  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  in- 
creafes and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  wSentimental 
journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
fieftions  on  the  flate  prifons  in  France,  the  acciden- 
tal fight  of  a  flarling  in  a  cage  fuggeds  to  him  the 
idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his 
imagination,  '^  and  looks  through  the  tvdlight  of  the 
*t^  grated  do6r  to  take  the  picture." 
-  ''  I  beheld,"  (fays  he,)  "  his  body  half-wafted 
"-'  away  with  lorig  expcdation  and  confinement,  and 
*'-  Mi  what  kind  pnicknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
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*'  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
^^  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifh  :  in  thirty  years  the 
*'  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  :  he 
*^  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor 
''  had  the    voice    of  friend    or    kinfman   breathed 

through  his  lattice. — — His  children. But  here 

my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on 
with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  fartheft 
corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  draw,  which 
was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed :  a  little  calen- 
der of  fmall  flicks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched 
ail  over  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had 
paiTed  there  :— he  had  one  of  thefe  little  flicks  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  an- 
other day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I 
darkened  the  httle  Hght  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopelefs  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cafl  it  down — 
^'  fhook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  af-^ 
^'  fliaion." 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effect  which  exhibitions  of  fiftitious  diflrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  diftreffes  of  real  Hfe.  In  a  Novel, 
or  a  Tragedy,  the  picture  is  c(?mpletely  finifhed  in 
all  its  parts ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted,  not  only 
with  every  circumftance  on  which  the  diflrefs  turns, 
but  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  charac- 
ter with  refpedl  to  his  fituation.  In  real  Hfe  we  fee, 
in  general,  only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ; 
iand  the  imprefhon  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  i^nr 
ifhes  the  charadlers,  and  fupplies  the  incidents  that 
are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diflrefs  that  imagination 
increafes  our  fenfibihty.  It  gives  us  a  double  fhare  in 
the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake, 
with  a  more  lively  interefl,  in  every  fortunate  inci- 
dent that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  commu- 
nities.   Even  from  theprodudions  of  the  earth,  and 
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the  vicilTitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our 
thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  fenfitive 
creation,  and,  by  interefting  our  benevolent  affec- 
tions in  the  fcenes  we  behold,  lends  a  new  charm  to 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  appar- 
ent coldnefs  and  felfilhnefs  of  mankind  may  be  trac- 
ed, in  a  great  meafure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a 
want  of  imagination.  In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes 
which  happen  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connex- 
ions, neither  of  thefe  powers  is  neceflary  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  fituation  ;  fo  that  we  feel,  of  ne- 
cellity,  the  correfpondent  emotions.  But  without  an 
uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
man  to  comprehend  completely  the  fituation  of  his 
neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of  the 
diftrefs  which  exifts  in  the  world.  If  we  feel  there- 
fore more  for  ourfelves  than  for  others,  the  difference 
is  to  be  afcribed,  at  leaft  partly,  to  this  ;  that,  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  fads  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us,  than  they 
poiiibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  mean- 
ing, it  is  neceffary  forme  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in 
which  there  is  an  interference  between  our  own  in- 
terefl  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree 
of  preference  to  ourfelves  ;  even  fuppofing  our 
neighbour's  fituation  to  be  as  completely  known  to 
us  as  our  own.  I  only  affirm,  that,  where  this  pre- 
ference becomes  blameable  and  unjuft,  the  efFetl  is 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  way  I  mentioned*. 
One  ilriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful  emotions 
which  may  be  occafionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  mod  callous,  when  the  attention  has  once  been 

*  I  fay  partly  ;  for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fituation  of 
other  men,  undoubtedly  prefuppofe  fome  defeat  in  the  focial  af- 
fections. 
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fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent 
and  circumftantial  and  pathetic  defcription. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralifl,  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe 
of  juftice,  has,  I  think,  drawn  a  lefs  pleafmg  pifture 
of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than 
is  agreeable  to  truth.  "  To  difturb,"  (fays  he,) 
"  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  it 
"  ftands  in  the  way  of  our  own  ;  to  take  from  him 
*^  what  is  of  real  ufe  to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may 
"  be  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge, 
in  this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the 
natural  preference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own 
happinefs  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no 
impartial  fpectator  can  go  along  with.  Every  man 
is,  no  doubt,  firft  and  principally  recommended  to 
his  own  care ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of 
"  himfelf  than  of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right 
''  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore,  is 
''  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  imme- 
*'  diately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns 
*'  any  other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the 
*'  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern, 
will  fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  refl,  much 
lefs  than  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  be- 
*'  fallen  ourfelves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our 
*'  neighbour  may  afFedl  us  much  lefs  than  a  very 
^'  fmall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  mufl:  not  ruin 
"  him  to  prevent  that  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even  to 
"  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  mufl  here,  as  in  all 
*'  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves,  not  fo  much  accord- 
^'  ing  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  naturally  ap- 
pear to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that  in  which 
we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though  every 
man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole 
world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a 
moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Though  his  own 
happinefs  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
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that  of  the  Vv^orld  befides,  to  every  other  perfon  it 
is  of  no  more  confequence  than  that  of  any  othef 
man.  Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that 
every  individual,  in  his  own  breaft,  naturally  pre^ 
fers  himfelf  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not  look 
*'  mankind  in  the  face,  and  ^.yow  that  he  ads  ac- 
cording to  this  principle.  He  feels  that,  in  this 
preference,  they  can  never  go  along  with  him, 
and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may  be  to  him,  it 
*'  muil  always  appear  exceffive  and  extravagant  to 
'^  them.  When  he  views  himfelf  in  the  light  in 
"  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will  view  him, 
"  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multi- 
"  tude,  in  no  refpeO;  better  than  any  other  in  it. 
If  he  would  a6;  fo  as  that  the^  impartial  fpe6lator 
may  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  condud:,  which 
is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to 
do,  he  mud,  upon  thiSj  as  upon  all  other  occafions^ 
humble  the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring 
it  down  to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go 
"  along  with.'' 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  paifage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to 
conceal  his  unrealonable  partialities  in  favour  of 
himfelf,  and  to  a6t  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  fentinients  of  impartial  fpedators.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinldng,  that  the  fa£t  is  much  too  ft rong- 
ly  dated  with  refpecl  to  the  natural  partiality  of  felf- 
love,  fuppofmg  the  fituation  of  our  neighbours,  to 
be  as  completely  prefented  to  our  view,  as  our  own 
mud  of  necefTity  be.  When  the  orator  wifhes  to 
combat  the  felfifh  paflions  of  his  audience,  and  to 
roufe  them  to  a  fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind  ; 
what  mode  of  perfuafion  does  nature  didate  to 
him  ?  Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  neceflity,  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  condud 
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to  the  fentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own 
feelings?  Such  confiderations  undoubtedly  might,  with 
fome  men,  produce  a  certain  effe6l ;  and  might  lead 
them  to  alTume  the  appearance  of  virtue ;  but  they 
would  never  excite  a  fentiment  of  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  injuftice,  or  a  fudden  and  involuntary  buril 
o  fdifinterefled  affeftion.  If  the  orator  can  only  fucceed 
infi  xing  their  attention  to  fads,  and  in  bringing  thefe 
fads  home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  he  has  completely  attained  his  objed. 
No  fooner  are  the  fads  apprehended,  than  the  bene- 
volent principles  of  our  nature  difplay  themfelves  in 
all  their  beauty.  The  mod  cautious  and  timid  lofe, 
for,  a  moment,  all  thought  of  themfelves,  and,  de- 
fpifmg  every  confideration  of  prudence  or  of  fafety, 
become  wholly  engroifed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  fads,  which  are  commonly  alledged 
as  proofs  of  the  original  felfifhnefs  of  mankind,  may 
be  explained,  in  part,  in  a  fimilar  way  ;  and  may  be 
traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of  ima- 
gination, arifmg,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in  early 
education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refped  to  the 
focial  principles,  may  be  apphed  to  all  our  other  paf- 
fions,  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body.  They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  adivity  from  a 
want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  defcriptions 
of  the  orator  or  of  the  poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  violence  of  enthufiafm,  than  in  minds  of  a 
fuperior  order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occafional 
exercife,  we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over 
it.  As  w^e  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleafure 
from  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfelves  into  a 
world  of  our  own,  i^o,  when  we  wifh  to  moderate 
our  enthufiafm,  we  can  difmifs  the  objeds  of  imagi- 
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nation,  and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and 
occupations.  But  in  a  mind  to  which  thefe  intellec- 
tual vifions  are  not  familiar,  and  which  borrows 
them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another,  imagi- 
nation, when  once  excited,  becomes  perfedlly  ungo- 
vernable, and  produces  fomething  hke  a  temporary 
infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effedts  of  popular 
eloquence  on  the  lower  orders ;  effeds  which  are 
much  more  remarkable  than  what  it  ever  produces 
on  men  of  education. 


SECTION    V. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed, — Inconnjeniences  re^ 
fulting  from  an  ill-regulated  Imagination, 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature,  that 
the  objeds  of  perception  fhould  produce  much 
flronger  impreffions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  opera- 
tions. And,  accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when 
proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife 
the  different  principles  of  our  conftitution.  But  it 
is  poffible,  by  long  habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to 
reverfe  this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  at- 
tention to  fenfible  objeds  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to 
leave  the  condud  almoft  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  imagination.  Removed  to  a  diftance  from  focie- 
ty,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been 
long  accuflomed  to  converfe  with  our  own  thoughts, 
and  have  found  our  adivity  gratified  by  intelledual 
exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our  powers  and 
affections,  without  expofmg  us  to  the  inconveniences 
refulting  from  the  buflle  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to 
contract  an  unnatural  predileclion  for  meditation, 
and  to  lofe  all  interefl:  in  external  occurrences.     In 
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fuch  a  fituation  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that 
command  which  education,  when  properly  conduct- 
ed, gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas  ;  till  at  length 
the  mod  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire 
as  powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paflions,  as 
if  they  were  realities.  A  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  which  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  of  ob- 
jects, and  thefe  only  of  fuch  a  fort  as  "  awake  to  fo- 
lemn  thought,"  has  a  remarkable  effed  in  cherifhing 
this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be 
beyond  a  remedy  ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees, 
much  may  be  expedted  from  our  own  efforts  ;  in 
particular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufmefs 
and  amufements  of  the  world  ;  or,  if  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely 
plunging  into  thofe  active  and  interefting  and  hazar- 
dous fcenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to 
external  circumftances,  may  weaken  the  imprefTions 
of  imagination,  and  flrengthen  thofe  produced  by  re- 
alities. The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
equally  beautiful  and  juft  : 

*'  Go,  foft  enthufiaft  !  quit  the  cyprefs  groves, 
"  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 

Your  fad  complaint.     Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd  ; 
Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifli 
Of  nobler  minds,  and  puOi  them  night  and  day. 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quefl  of  fcenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  fhifting  every  hour, 
Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 
Or,  more  adventurous,  rufh  into  the  field 
*'  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and,  raging  through  the  fl^y, 
"  The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  inadd'ning  foul  ; 
*'  And   in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march, 
"  Forget  all  fofter  and  lefs  manly  cares*. 

*  Armftrong. 
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The  difordered  flate  of  mind  to  which  thefe  obfer- 
vations  refer  is  the  more  interefling,  that  it  is  chiefly 
incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and  genius. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  genius  and  melancholy  ;  and  there  is  one 
fenfe  of  the  word  melancholy^  in  which  the  remark  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  a  fenfe  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either 
gloomy  or  malevolent*.  This,  I  think,  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  fads,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome 
principles  which  were  formerly  flated  on  the  fubjed 
of  invention  ;  for  as  the  difpofition  now  alluded  to 
has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and 
to  colled  the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe  profound  con- 
clufions,  which  refult  from  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  lefs  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas.  From 
the  fame  principles  too,  may  be  traced  fome  of  the  ef- 
fects which  fituation  and  early  education  produce  on 
the  intelledual  charader.  Among  the  natives  of 
wild  and  folitary  countries  we  may  exped  to  meet 
with  fublime  exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and 
of  philofophical  refearch  ;  while  thofe  men  whofe  at- 
tention has  been  diffipated  from  infancy  amidfl  the 
buflle  of  the  world,  and  whofe  current  of  thought 
has  been  trained  to  yield  and  accommodate  itfelf, 
every  moment,  to  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  trifles, 
which  diverfify  fafliionable  Hfe,  acquire,  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  the  intelledual  habits  which  are 
favourable  to  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally 
in  the  fcenes  of  real  bufmefs,  he  is  perpetually  in 
dans^er  of  beinor  mifled  bv  his  own  enthufiafm. 
What  we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  condud  of  hie,  con- 

Aristot.  Problem,  fedl.  xxx. 
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fifls  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  v/hich  enables  its 
pofTeflbr  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfect  coolnefs 
and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  his  fi- 
tuation  ;  fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due 
impreflion  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arifmg 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an 
ill' regulated  imagination,  external  circumftances  on- 
ly ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
conduct  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  reference 
to  his  real  fituation,  than  to  fome  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be 
acting  with  the  moft  perfect  wifdom  and  confiftency, 
he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appear- 
ances of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  feemstobethe 
idea  which  the  Author*  of  the  "  Reflexions  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  RoufTeau,"  has  formed  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  "  His  faculties,"  we  are 
told,  ''  were  flow  in  their  operation,  but  his  heart 
^'  was  ardent :  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  ovvU  me- 
ditations that  he  became  impaffioned  :  he  difcover- 
ed  no  fudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew 
upon  reflexion.  It  has,  perhaps,  happened  to  him 
to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence.  Some- 
times he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former 
aifeclion  ;  but  if  an  exprefllon  had  efcaped  you, 
which  might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftruclion, 
he  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it, 
perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude 
by  a  total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that 
there  was  fcarce  a  poflibility  of  undeceiving  him  ; 
^'  for  the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once 
"  was  not  fufficient  to  efface  the  wrong  impreffions 
^'  which  had  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind. 
"  It  was  extremely  diflicult,  too,  to  continue  long 
'^^  on  an  intimate  footing  .with  him.    A  word,  a  gef- 

*  Madame  de  St  a  el, 

3  K 
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ture,  furnifhed  him  with  matter  of  profound  me- 
ditation :  he  connefted  the  mod  trifling  circum- 
ftances,  Hke  fo  many  mathematical  propofitions, 
and  conceived  his  conclufions  to  be  Supported  by 
the  evidence  of  demonftration.  I  believe/'  con- 
nues  this  ingenious  writer,  "  that  imagination  was 
the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  al- 
mofl  abforbed  all  the  rell.  He  dreamed  rather 
than  exilled,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be 
faid,  more  properly,  to  have  pafled  in  his  mind, 
than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  fhould 
have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
diflruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation  ;  but 
the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 
ing to  obferve ;  it  only  rendered  his  observations 
erroneous.  That  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can 
doubt,  after  having  read  his  works  ;  but  his  ima- 
gination fometimes  inter pofed  between  his  reafon 
and  his  aft'edions,  and  deftroyed  their  influence  : 
he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibihty  ;  but  it 
w^as  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objefts  fuch  as 
they  were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his 
heart  would  have  been  more  afiecled  than  ours." 
In  this  very  fl;riking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan- 
choly pifture  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching 
to  infanity.  It  is  a  cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely  oc- 
curs, in  the  extent  here  defcribed ;  but,  I  beheve, 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it,  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances :  perhaps  there 
are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confcipus  of 
fome  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination^ 
the  tafte  may  acquire  a  fadidious  refinement,  unfuit- 
able  to.  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature  ;  and 
thofe  intelie£tual  and  moral  habits,  whicb  ought  to 
be  formed  by  aftual  experience  of  the  world,  may 
be  gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  po- 
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ctry  and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in 
which  we  are  deftined  to  ad.  Such  a  diflempered 
flate  of  the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  error  ;  more 
particularly  when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  critical  fitu- 
ations,  in  which  our  conduct  determines  our  future 
happinefs  or  mifery  ;  and  which,  on  account  of  this 
extenfive  influence  on  human  life,  form  the  prin- 
cipal ground-work  of  fictitious  compofition.  The 
effect  of  novels,  in  mifleading  the  paffions  of  youth, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  moft  interefting  and  important 
of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  inflances  of  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagi- 
nation. 

The  paffion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the 
favourite  fubje£l  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to 
the  fined  productions  of  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufceptible,  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  pafTions  is  felt ;  and  from 
thefe  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes  enamoured 
with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagina- 
tion, the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a 
flight  impreflion  :  and  accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
that  men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the 
influence  of  violent  pafllons,  are  feldom  attached  to 
a  particular  objeCt.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  is 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  efl^ecls  are 
different ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinefs. 
As  the  diftinCtions  which  exift  among  real  charac- 
ters are  confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  concep- 
tions of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  direCted  to  fome 
objeCt  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblance 
is  miftaken  for  an  exaCt  coincidence ;  and  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  poet  and  novellift  are  applied  literal- 
ly to  an  individual,  who,  perhaps,  falls  fliort  of  the 
common  ftandard  of  excellence.  "  I  am  certain," 
fays  the  author  laft  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the 
character  of  RouflTeau,  "  that  he  never  formed  an 
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"  attachment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice* 
''  It  was  illufions  alone  that  could  captivate  his 
pailions  ;  and  it  was  necefl'ary  for  him  always  to 
accomplifh  his  millrefs  from  his  own  fancy.  I  am 
certain  alfo,"  flie  adds,  "  that  the  woman  whom 
he  loved  the  mofl,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman 
whom  he  loved  conflantly^  was  his  own  yulieJ^ 
In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  the  effeds  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  mod  care- 
lefs  obferver  j  and  they  have  often  led  moralifts  to  re- 
gret, that  a  temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  happinefs 
fhould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement  from 
fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  efFe£ls  which  fuch  habits  of 
iludy  have  on  the  chara£ler.  Some  others,  which 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  millead  us  where  our  own  happinefs  is  at 
ftake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  adlive 
principles,  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  focie- 
ty.  The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences 
the  mind,  in  the  inflances  which  I  allude  to  at  pre- 
fent,  is  curious,  and  deferves  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation. 

I  fhali  have  occafion  afterwards  to  fhew*,  in  treat- 
ing of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminifhes 
the  influence  of  pallive  impreffions  on  the  mind,  but 
ftrengthens  our  adive  principles.  A  courfe  of  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increafes 
the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe  of 
flrong  liquors  deftroys  the  fenlibility  of  the  palate, 
but  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en- 
joyments we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  gra- 
dually decay  as  we  advance  in  years  ;  and  yet  we  con- 
tinue to  profecute  our  favourite  purfuits  with  increaf- 
ing  fteadinefs  and  vigour. 

*  The  following  reafoning  was  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  pafTage 
in  Butler'vS  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  note  [U]  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as 
we  are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminifhed ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con- 
dud  is  confirmed.  How  many  pallive  impreffions, 
for  inftance,  mufl  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitual- 
ly !  How  many  circumftances  are  there  in  the  diftref- 
fes  of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to  ahenate  our 
hearts  from  them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  fight  of  the  miferable  !  The  impreffions  we 
receive  from  thefe,  are  unfavourable  to  virtue  ;  their 
force,  however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may 
perhaps,  by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  deflroyed.  It 
is  thus  that  the  charadler  of  the  beneficent  man  is 
formed.  The  paffive  impreffions  which  he  felt  ori- 
ginally, and  which  counteracted  his  fenfe  of  duty, 
have  loft  their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence 
is  become  part  of  his  nature. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in 
part,  be  retorted ;  for  among  thofe  paffive  impreffi- 
ons, which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are 
fome  which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  The  uneafi- 
nefs,  in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diftrefs  occa- 
fions,  is  a  ftrong  incentive  to  a6ls  of  humanity  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  leffened  by  experience. 
This  might  naturally  lead  us  to  expe£t,  that  the 
young  and  unpradifed  would  be  more  difpofed  to 
perform  beneficent  adions,  than  thofe  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar  with 
fcenes  of  mifery.  And,  in  truth,  the  fa6t  would  be 
fo,  were  it  not  that  the  effect  of  cuftom  on  this  paf- 
five impreffion  is  counteraded  by  its  e&ed:  on  others; 
and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the 
active  habit  of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experienc- 
ed phyfician  is  lefs  afledted  by  the  fight  of  bodily 
pain,  than  a  younger  practitioner  ;  but  he  has  ac- 
quired a  more  confi.rmed  habit  of  affifting  the  fick 
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and  helplefs,  and  would  offer  greater  violence  to  his 
nature,  if  he  (hould  with-hold  from  them  any  relief 
that  he  has  in  his  power  to  beftow.  In  this  cafe,  we 
fee  a  beautiful  provifion  made  for  our  moral  im- 
provement, as  the  effects  of  experience  on  one  part 
of  our  conftitution,  are  made  to  counteract  its  effefts 
en  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  form- 
ed in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of 
adive  life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibi- 
tions of  fiditious  diftrefs,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the 
charafter,  but  pofitively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diminilhes  the  unea- 
iinefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A 
perfon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  fludies,  may 
feel  a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but 
he  is  every  day  lefs  and  lefs  affefted  by  the  fcenes 
which  are  prefented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  a6tor  long  hackneyed  on  the  flage, 
who  is  capable  of  being  completely  interefled  by  the 
diflreffes  of  a  tragedy.  The  effed  of  fuch  compofi- 
tions and  reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind  cal- 
lous to  adual  diftrefs,  is  Itill  greater  ;  for  as  the  ima- 
gination  of  the  poet  almoft  always  carries  him  beyond 
truth  and  nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tragic  fcenes 
which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  im- 
prefiion  produced  by  the  comparatively  trifling  fuffer- 
ings  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  pre- 
fents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  provifion  is  made  for  this 
gradual  decay  of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional 
decay  of  other  paffive  impreffions,  which  have  an 
oppofite  tendency,  and  by  the  additional  force  which 
our  adive  habits  are  daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions 
of  fictitious  diftrefs,  while  they  produce  the  former 
change  on  the  character,  have  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  latter  :  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to 
(Irengthen  thofe  paffive  impreffions  which  counteract 
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beneficence.  The  fcenes  into  which  the  novellift  in- 
troduces us  are,  in  general,  perfedly  unlike  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  obje6l  is  to 
pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  defcriptions  every  ch-- 
cumilance  which  is  difgufling,  and  prefents  us  with 
hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrefs.  It  is  not 
fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We  have  to 
a£t,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charaders,  but 
with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
profligate.  The  perufal  of  fiditious  hiftory  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increafe  that  difgufl  which  we  naturally  feel 
at  the  concomitants  of  diftrefs,  and  to'cultivate  a  falfe 
refinement  of  tafte,  inconfiftent  with  our  condition 
as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  for  this 
refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  withdraw  a  man 
from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  fight  of 
thofe  diftrefles  which  he  might  alleviate.  And, 
accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the  fitu- 
ations  of  romance  were  realifed,  would  not  fail  to 
difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  charaders, 
whofe  fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufficiently  flrong  to  en- 
gage them  in  the  humble  and  private  fcenes  of  hu- 
man mifery. 

-  To  thefe  efFeds  of  fiditious  hiftory  we  may  add^ 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  adive  habits.  In  real 
life,  we  proceed  from  the  palTive  imprefiion  to  thofe 
exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the 
contemplation  of  imaginary  futFerings,  we  ftop  fhort 
at  the  imprefilon,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpofi- 
tions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opprtunity  of  carry- 
ing them  into  adion. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs,  is  in 
every  view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improve- 
ment. It  diniinifties  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at 
the  fight  of  diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve 
it.  It  ftrengthens  that  difguft  which  the  loathfome 
concomitants  of  diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and 
which  prompts   us    to    avoid   the  fight  of  miferv ; 
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while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  con- 
firm thofe  habits  of  active  beneficence,  without 
which  the  beil  difpofitions  are  ufelefs.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  underftood  to  difapprove  entirely  of  fic- 
titious narratives,  or  of  pathetic  compofitions.  On 
the  contrary,  1  think  that  the  perufal  of  them,  may 
be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the  efFeds  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  corrected  by  habits  of  real  bufi- 
nefs.  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled  by  the  rude 
intercourfe  of  fociety,  and,  ftealing  the  attention  in- 
fenfibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  inftead  of 
difcontent  and  diftrefs,  a  tender  and  pleafmg  melan- 
choly. By  exhibitions  of  characters  a  little  elevated 
above  the  common  ftandard,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  cultivate  the  tafte  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  difgult 
at  what  is  mean  or  ofFenfive,  and  to  form  the  mind 
infenfibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  moral  perception  has  ne- 
ver been  difputed  ;  and  when  the  influence  of  fuch 
perceptions  is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an 
aftive  and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  character 
not  only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf, 
and  more  ufeful  to  others  ;  for  although  a  re6litude 
of  judgment  with  refpect  to  conduct,  and  flrong 
moral  feelings,  do,  by  no  means,  alone  conftitute 
virtue ;  yet  they  are  frequently  neceflary,  to  dired: 
our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  fituations  of  life  ; 
and  they  increafe  the  interefl  we  take  in  the  general 
profperity  of  virtue  in  the  world.  I  believe,  like- 
wife,  that,  by  means  of  fi£litious  hiftory,  difplays  of 
character  may  be  molt  fuccefsfuliy  given,  and  the 
various  weakneifes  of  the  heart  expofed.  I  only 
meant  to  infmuate,  that  a  tafte  for  them  may  be  car- 
ried too  far  ;  that  the  fenfibility  which  terminates  in 
imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  felfifh  luxury  ;  and 
that  nothing  can  effeftually  advance  our  moral  im- 
provement, but  an  attention  to  the  adive  duties 
v/hich  belong  to  our  ftations. 
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SECTION      VI. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB, hnportant  IJfes  to 

which  the  Power  of  Imagination  isfubfervient. 

THE  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of 
human  aftivity,  and  the  principal  fource  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefenting 
to  the  mind  fcenes  and  charaders  more  perfedl:  than 
thofe  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us 
from  ever  being  completely  fatisfted  with  our  prefent 
condition,  or  with  our  paft  attainments,  and  engages 
us  continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoy- 
ment, or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ar- 
dour of  the  felfifh  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add 
to  their  perfonal  accompliiliments  ;  and  hence  the 
zeal  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Philofopher  to  advance 
the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 
Deftroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will 
become  as  ftationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed 
above  the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  intereil:  the  paf- 
fions  too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  ex- 
ercife  ofreafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mind 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  enthufi- 
afm ;  a  temper  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  fruitful 
fources  of  error  and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a 
fource,  at  the  fame  time,  of  heroic  actions  and  of 
exalted  characters.  To  the  exaggerated  conceptions 
of  eloquence  which  perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind 
bf  Cicero ;  to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts 
of  aliquid  im7nenfi(m  infnitumque  ;  we  are  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  mollfplendid  difplays  of  human  genius : 
and  it  is  probable  that  fom.ething  of  the  fame  kind 
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has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  rifen  much 
above  the  level  of  humanity,  either  in  fpeculation  or 
in  adion.  It  is  happy  for  the  individual,  when  thefe 
enthufiaftic  defires  are  direded  to  events  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  difTatisfadion 
which  the  objeds  of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  charadlers,  with 
which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted 
with  this  world  of  imperfection,  we  delight  to  efcape 
to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms 
of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources 
of  enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuited  to  the  vaft  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love  of 
poetical  fiction,  lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very  inge- 
nious argument  for  the  foul's  immortality  ;  and,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  mod  important  purpofes  to  which  it 
is  fubfervient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  pur- 
fuits  of  our  prefent  condition,  and  to  diredl  the  views 
to  higher  objects.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered 
fubfervient  alfo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  im- 
provement and  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  the  ten- 
dency which  it  has  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety. 

As  the  pidures  v/hich  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are 
ntver  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful 
c  ^mes  from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  im- 
provements on  the  original  fhe  affords,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  muit  have  fome  effed  in  refining 
and  exalting  our  tafte,  both  with  refpe£t  to  material 
beauty,  and  to  the  objects  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  It 
hss  been  alledged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcriptive 
poets  have  contributed  to  difFufe  that  tafie  for  pidur- 
efque  beauty,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and 
to  recal  the  public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  de- 
corations of  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent 
charms  of  cultivated  nature  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  firft  ardours   of  many  an   illuOrious  character 
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have  been  kindled  by  the  compofitions  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  fociety,  the  rude  compofitions  of 
the  bard  and  the  minftrel  may  have  been  inftrumental 
in  humanizing  the  minds  of  favage  warriors,  and  in 
accelerating  the  growth  of  cultivated  manners. 
Among  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Celt^s  we  know 
that  this  order  of  men  was  held  in  very  peculiar  ve- 
neration ;  and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear,  frora 
the  monuments  which  remain  of  thefe  nations,  that 
they  were  diftinguilhed  by  a^dehcacy  in  the  paffion  of 
love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generofity  to  the  van- 
quifhed  in  war,  which  feldom  appear  among  barbar- 
ous tribes  ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to 
conceive  how  men  in  fuch  a  (late  of  fociety  could 
have  been  infpired,  but  by  a  feparate  clafs  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  community,  who  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  pacific  profeffion  of  poetry,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  anticipates 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  and  prefents,  in  pro- 
phetic vifion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the 
bleffings  which  accompany  the  progrefs  of  reafon 
and  refinement. 

Nor  mufl  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  ef- 
fects of  imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene  af- 
fords. Not  to  infift  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius, 
which  have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conftitution 
fubfervient  to  moral  improvement ;  how  much  has 
the  fphere  of  our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe 
agreeable  fidions  which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds, 
and  make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of  being  ! 
What  a  fund  of  amufement,  through  life,  is  prepared 
for  one  who  reads,  in  his  childhood^  the  fables  of  an- 
cient Greece !  They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memo- 
ry, and  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals of  bufinefs,  or  of  ferious  reflexion  ;  and  in  his 
hours  of  rural  retirement  and  leifure,  they  warm  his 
mind  with,  the  fire  of  ancient  geniivs,  and  animate 
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every  fcene  he  enters,  with  the  offspring  of  clailical 
fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes 
that  imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her 
prophetic  dreams  are  almofl  always  favourable  to 
happinefs.  By  an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is 
poflible  to  render  this  faculty  an  inftrument  of  con- 
llant  and  of  exquifite  diftrefs  j  but  in  fuch  cafes  (ab- 
ftrading  from  the  influence  of  a  conftitutional  me- 
lancholy) the  diftreflTes  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are 
to  be  afcribed  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early 
impreflions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future ;  to  overvalue  the 
chances  of  poflible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the  rifles 
of  poflible  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate  in- 
dividuals, this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thoufand 
difappointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is 
owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire :  the  fa£t 
is  certain,  and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happi- 
nefs. It  fupports  us  under  the  real  difl:reffes  of  life, 
and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  labours :  and  al- 
though it  is  fometimes  apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and 
indolent  mind,  thofe  deceitful  fuggefliions  of  ambition 
and  vanity,  which, lead  i*.s  to  facrifice  the  duties  and 
the  comforts  of  the  prefent  moment,  to  romantic 
hopes  and  expe<5lations ;  yet  it  mufl;  be  acknowledg- 
ed, when  connected  with  habits  of  activity,  and  re- 
gulated by  a  folid  judgment,  to  have  a  favourable 
effed  on  the  character,  by  infpiring  that  ardour  and 
enthufiafm  which  both  prompt  to  great  enterprifes, 
and  are  neceflary  to  enfure  their  fuccefs.  When 
fuch  a  temper  is  united  (as  it  commonly,  is)  with 
pleafmg  notions,  concerning  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  condition  and 
the  profpeds  of  man,  it  places  our  happinefs,  in  a 
great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While 
It  adds  a  double  rehfli  to  every  enjoyment,  it  blunts 
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the  edge  of  all  our  fufferings ;  and  even  when  hu- 
man life  prefents  to  us  no  objed  on  which  our  hopes 
can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our  earth- 
ly profpects,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of 
futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe  mind  is  en- 
larged by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the  fame  agreea- 
ble anticipations  with  refpecl  to  fociety  ;  will  view  all 
the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  fciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the 
union,  the  happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ; 
and,  amidft  the  political  diforders  refulting  from  the 
prejudices  and  the  follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look 
forward  with  tranfport,  to  the  bleffings  which  arc 
referved  for  pofterity  in  a  more  enlightened  age. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  12. 

I  A  M  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  this  dodlrine 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Turgot  and  of  Mr.  Con- 
dorcet. 

"  Puifque  I'exiftence  des  corps  n'efl  pour  nous 
que  la  permanence  d'etres  dont  les  proprietes  re- 
pondent  a  un  certain  ordre  de  nos  fenfations,  il  eix 
refulte  qu'elle  n'a  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle 
d'autres  etres  qui  fe  manifeftent  egalement  par 
leurs  efFets  fur  nous ;  &  puifque  nos  obfervations 
fur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  par  celles  que 
nous  faifons  fur  les  etres  penfants  qui  animent 
auffi  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogic 
entre  Tetre  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  &  I'etre  qui  nous 
oiFre  le  phenomene  de  Tetendue  ou  de  I'impene- 
trabilite,  il  n'y  a  aucune  raifon  de  croire  ces  etres 
de  la  meme  nature.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualite  de  Fame 
n'ell  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoin  de  preuves, 
mais  le  refultat  firaple  &  natural  d'une  analyfe  ex^. 
ade  de  nos  idees,  &  de  nos  facultes." 

Vie  de  M.  Turcot, /^r  M.  Condorcet* 
Des  Cartes  was  the  firfl  philofopher  who  flated^ 
Jn  a  clear  and  fatisfadtory  manner,  the  diftindion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
proper  plan  for  ftudying  the  intellectual  phenomena. 
It  is  chiefly  in  confequence  of  his  precife  ideas  with 
refped  to  this  diftin&ion,  that  we  may  remark,  in 
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all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a  perfpicuity  which  is 
not  obfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of  his  predecelTors. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes 
infers  the-exiilence  of  mind  from  the  operations  of 
which  we  are  confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile 
himfelf  to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  fubftance,  or 
fiibflratum,  to  which  thefe  operations  belonged. 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  conjectures,  that  he 
made  the  effence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in  thought ;  as, 
for  a  fmiiiar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  effence  of  mat- 
ter to  confift  in  extenfio^.  But  I  am  afraid,  that 
this  fuppofition  is  not  perfectly  reconcileable  with  Des 
Cartes'  v/ritings ;  for  he  repeated!)  fpeaks,  with  the 
utmofl  confidence  of  the  exiftences  of  fubftances  of 
which  we  have  only  a  relative  idea ;  and,  even  in  at- 
tempting to  fliew  that  thought  is  the  effential  attri- 
bute  of  mind,  and  extenfion  of  matter,  he  confiders 
them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities  be- 
longing to  thefe  fubftances. 

"  Perfubflantiam  nihil  aliud  inteliigere  poffumus, 
quam  rem  quse  ita  exiftat,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat 
ad  exiitendum.  Et  quidem  fubftantia  quae  nulla 
plane  re  in  iigeat,  unica  tantum  potefl  intelligi, 
nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero  omnes,  non  nifi  ope  con- 
curfus  Dei  cxiflere  poffe  percipimus.  Atque  ideo 
"  nomen  fubdantise  non  convenit  Deo  et  illis  univo- 
^'  ce  ut  dici  folet  in  fcholis  :  hoc  efl,  nulla  ejus  no- 
''  minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftinde  intelligi,  qu2e 
"  Deo,  et  creaturis  fit  communis. 

"  PofTunt  autem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  fi- 
ve fubftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communi 
conceptu  intelligi ;  quod  fmt  res,  quae  folo  Dei 
eoncurfu  agent  ad  exiftendum.  Verumtamen  non 
poteft  fubftantia  primum  animadverti  ex  hoc  folo, 
quod  ftt  res  exiftens,  quia  hoc  folum  per  fe  nos 
non  aflicit :  fed  facile  ipfam  agnofcimus  ex  quoli- 
bet  ejuo  attributo,  per  communem  illam  notio- 
nem,  quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullaevse 
proprictates  aut  qualitates.     Ex  hoc  enim,  quod 
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aliquod  attributum  adefle  percipiamus,  concludi- 
mus  aliquam  rem  exiflentem,  five  fubftantiam  cui 
illud  tribui  poiTit,  neceffario  etiam  adefle. 
''  Et  qaidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  fubilantia  cog- 
nofcitur  :  fed  una  tamen  eft  cujufque  fubilantia: 
proscipua  proprietas,  quae  ipfius  naturam  elTenti- 
amque  conftituit,  et  ad  quani  alice  omnes  referun- 
tur.  Nempe  extenfio  in  longum,  latum  et  profun- 
dum  fubftantiss  corporccS  naturam  conftituit ;  et 
cogitatio  conftituit  naturam  fubftantiaecogitantis." 
Princip,  Philofoph.  pars  i.  cap.  j^i,  ^52,  ^■}^, 
In  ftating  the  relative  notions  which  we  have  of 
mind  and  of  body,  I  have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word 
fubjiancej  as  I  am  unwilling  to  furnifti  the  ftighteft 
occafton  for  controverfv  ;  and  have  contented  mv- 
feif  with  defining  mind  to  be  /Z?<3/ which  feels,  thinks, 
wills,  hopes,  fears,  deures,  &c.  That  my  confciouf- 
nefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is  neceiTarily  ac- 
companied with  a  convidion  of  my  own  exiftence, 
and  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  them  beloncr  to  one 
and  the  fame  being,  is  not  an  hypothefis,  but  a  fad; 
of  which  it  is  no  more  poftible  for  me  to  doubt,  than 
of  the  reality  of  my  own  fenfations  or  volitions. 


N  O  T  E  [  B  ],  page  6^. 

OCTOR  REID  remarks,  thatDes  Cartes  reject- 
eiapart  only  of  the  ancient  theory  of  percep- 
tion, and  adopted  the  other  part.  ''  That  theory,"  fays 
he,  "  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  lirft,  "  that 
"  images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  external  objects, 
"  come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of 
*'  the  fenfes  to  the  mind :  the  fecond  part  is,  that 
the  external  object  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only 
the  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  rnlnd.  The  ftrft 
part,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected  and  re- 
futed by  folid  arguments ;  but  the  fecond  par?., 
"  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  thouT:ht  of  cail- 
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ing  in  queftion  ;  being  perfuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
reprefentative  image  in  the  mind  of  the  external 
objeft  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  itfelf. 
And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a 
fpecies,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only, 
'^  while  he  admits  the  thing.'^ 

The  account  which  this  paiTage  contains  of  Des 
Cartes'  doctrine  concerning  perception,  is,  I  believe, 
agreeable  to  his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings  ;  and 
the  obfervation  with  which  it  concludes  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  ever 
called  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  ideas,  as  the  imme- 
diate objeds  of  our  perception.  With  refped,  how- 
ever, to  the  firfl:  part  of  the  ancient  theory,  as  here 
Hated,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes^ 
although  evidently  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it, 
fometimes  expreffes  himfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted 
of  it,  than  exprefsly  denied  it ;  and  at  other  times, 
when  prefled  with  obje6tions  to  his  own  particular 
fyllem,  he  admits,  at  leafl  in  part,  the  truth  of  it. 
The  following  paffage  is  one  of  the  moft  exphcit  I  re- 
colled,  in  oppofition  to  the  ancient  dodrine. 

Obfervandum  prseterea,  animam,  nullis  imagi- 
nibus  ab  objedis  ad  cerebrum  miffis  egere  ut  fenti- 
at,  (contra  quam  communiter  philofophi  noflri 
ftatuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum,  longe  aliter  illarum 
imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  efle  quam  vulgo 
fit.  Qiiam  enim  circa  eas  nil  confiderent,  prseter 
fimilitudinem  earum  cum  objedis  quae  reprasfen- 
tant,  non  polTunt  explicare,  qua  ratione  ab  objec- 
tis  formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  fenfuum 
exteriorum,  et  demum  nervis  ad  cerebrum  tranf- 
vehi.  Nee  alia  caufa  imagines  iftas  hngere  eos  im- 
puiit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentem  nod  ram  efficaci- 
ter  pidura  excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objedum 
illud,  quod  exhibit:  ex  hoc  enim  judicarunt,  illam 
eodem  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea 
qu^  fenfus  movent,  per  exiguas  quafdam  imagi- 
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"  nes,  in  capite  noftro  delineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra 
*'  eft  advertendum,  multa  praster  imagines  efle,  quae 
"  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et 
"  figna,  nuUo  modo  fmiilia  iis  qu^  fignificant." 

Dioptric,  cap.  4.   §  6. 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  cele- 
brated argument  for  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity)  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  occurs. 

"  Sed  hie  prsecipue  de  iis  eft  quserendum  quai 
"  tanquam  a  rebus  extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas 
"  confidero,  qusenam  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  iftis 
''  rebus  fimxiles  efle  exiftimem  ;  nempe  ita  videor 
'^  do6tus  a  natura,  et  prastera  experior  illas  non  a 
"  mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipfo  pendere,  fEie- 
"  pe  enim  vel  invito  obfervantur,  ut  jam,  five  velini 
"  fivenolim,  fentio  calorem,  etideo  putofenfum  il 
"  lum,  live  ideam  coloris  a  re  a  me  diverfa,  nempe 
"  ab  ignis,  cui  aflideo,  calore  mihi  ad  venire,  nihil- 
"  que  magis  obvium  eft,  quam  ut  judicem  iftam  rem 
''  fuam  fimilitudinem  potius,  quam  aliud  quid  in  me 
*'  immittere  ;  quae  rationes  an  fatis  firm^  Tint,  jam 
"  videbo.  Cum  hie  dico  me  itado£lum  efle  a  natu- 
''  ra,  intelligo  tantum  fpontaneo  quodamimpetu  me 
"  ferri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  natu- 
'^  rali  mihi  oftendi  efle  verum,  quae  duo  multum  dif- 
"  Crepant,  nam  qucccumque  lumine  naturali  mihi 
^'  oftenduntur,  (ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequa- 
'^  tur  me  efle,  et  fimilia,)  nullo  modo  dubia  efle 
'^  poflunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  efle  poteft,  cui 
'•'  ssque  hdam  ac  lumini  ifti,  quaeque  ilia  non  vera 
''  poflit  docere  ;  fed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales, 
'^  jam  fcepe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem 
''  partem  fuifle  impulfum  cum  de  bono  eligendo 
''  ac;eretur,  nee  video  cur  iifdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis 
''  fidam.  Deinde  quamvis  ideaeillasa  voluntate  mea 
^'  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  conftat  ipfas  a  rebus  extra 
'^  m.e  pofitis  necellario  procedere  ;  ut  enim  impetus 
"  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  mefint, 
"  a   voluntate  tamen  mea  diverfi  efle  videntur,  ita 
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"  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  eft  in  me  facultas  nondum 
'^  mihi  fatis  cogiiita  iftarum  idearum  efFedrix,  ut 
"  haclenus  femper  vifum  eft  illas,  dum  fomnio,  abf- 
*'  que  ulla  rerum  externarum  ope  in  me  formari ; 
**  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diverfis  procede- 
*'  rent^  noninde  fequitur  illas  rebus  iftis  fmiiles  effe 
*'  debere ;  quinimo  in  multis  faepe  magnum  difcri- 
''  men  videor  deprehendifle ;  fic,  exempli  caufa, 
''  duas  diverfas  folis  ideas  apud  me  invenio,  unam 
'^  tanquam  a  fenfibus  hauftam,  et  quae  maxime  inter 
*-^  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft  recenfenda,  per 
"  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet ;  aliam  vero  ex 
"  rationibus  aftronomias  defumptam,  hoc  eft  ex  no- 
"  tionibus  quibufdam  mihi  innatis  ehcitam  vel  quo- 
"  cumque  alio  modo  a  me  fadam,  per  quam  aliquo- 
**  ties  major  quam  terra  exhibetur  ;  utraque  profec- 
*'  to  fimilis  eidem  foli  extra  me  exiftenti  effe  non 
**  poteft,  et  ratio  perfuadet  illam  ei  maxime  effe  difti- 
"  milem,  qu^  quam  proxime  ab  ipfo  videtur  ema- 
*'  naffe.  Qii^e  omnia  fatis  demonftrant  me  non  hac- 
*'  tenus  ex  certo  judicio,  fed  tantum  ex  c^co  aliquo 
*^  impulfu  credidille  res  quafdam  a  me  diverfas  exif- 

tere,  quas  ideas  five  imagines  fuas  per  organa  fen- 
*^  fuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  pafto  mihi  immittant/' 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  medita- 
tion fent  to  Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpondents^ 
it  h  objeQed  ;— ''  Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non 
"  tantum  utrum  ideas  aliquae  procedant  ex  rebus 
**  externis,  fed  etiam  utrum  omnino  fint  externae  res 
''  aliquae/'  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwers  :  '^  No- 
^^  tandum  eft,  me  non  affirmaffe  ideas  rerum  materi- 
*'  alium  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide  hie 
*^  fingis ;  exprefte  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a  cor- 
"  poribus  faspe  advenire,  ac  per  hoc  corporum  exif- 
^'  tentiam  probari." 

Vide  Objecliones  in  Meditationes  Renati  Des 
Cartes^  cum  ejufdem  ad  illas  Refponfionihus  „ 
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NOTE  [C],  page  70. 

N  confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  deduced  from  this  doctrine  concerning  caufe 
and  efFed,  fome  later  authors  have  been  led  to  di{- 
pute  its  truth  ;  not  perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  fj/ilem  does  not  confifl  in  bis 
premifes,  but  in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws  from 
them. 

That  the  objed  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  is  not  to 
trace  neceifary  connexions,  or  to  afcertain  the  effi- 
cient caufes  of  phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has 
been  frequently  afcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author, 
both  by  his  followers  and  by  his  opponents ;  but  it 
is,  in  fa£l,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  has  beea 
maintained  by  many  of  the  mod  enlightened,  and  the 
leaft  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophers,  nor  do  I 
know  that  it  was  ever  fufpe6led  to  have  a  dangerous 
tendency,  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writ- 
ings. ''  If  we  except,"  (fays  Dr.  Barrow)  "  the 
*'  mutual  cafuality  and  dependence  of  the  terms  of 
"  a  mathematical  demonftration,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  other  cafuality  in  the  nature  of  things, 
wherein  a  neceifary  confequence  can  be  founded. 
Logicians  do  indeed  boafl  of  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  demonftrations  from  external  caufes,  either 
efficient  or  final,  but  without  being  able  to  fhew 
one  genuine  example  of  any  fuch  ;  nay,  I  imagine 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  fo  to  do.  For  there  can 
be  no  fuch  connexion  of  an  external  efficient  caufe 
'^  with  its  efl'e6:,  (at  leaft  none  fuch  can  be  un- 
"  derftood  by  us,)  "  through  which,  ftridly  fpeak- 
"  ing,  the  eiFed  is  neceflfarily  fuppofed  by  the  fup- 
"  pofition  of  the  efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate 
"  caufe  by  the  fuppofition  of  the  effisd:."  He  adds 
afterwards,  "  Therefore  there  can  be  no  argumenta- 
tation  from  an  efficient  caufe   to  the  elfed,  or 
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"  from  an  efFeft  to  the  caufe  which  is  lawfully  ne- 
"  ceiTary." 

Mathematical  Lediires  read  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  ignorance 
of  man,  has  remarked,  that  "  it  is  in  general  no 
'^  more  than  effeds  that  the  mod  knowing  are  ac- 
"  quainted  with  ;  for  as  to  caufes  they  are  as  entire- 
"  ly  in  the  dark  as  the  moit  ignorant/'  What  are 
''  the  laws,''  (he  continues,)  "  by  which  matter  adls 
*'  on  matter,  but  certain  efte8:s,  which  fome,  hav- 
*'  ing  obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  re- 
*'  duced  to  general  rules  ?"  Butler^ s  Sermons, 

"  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulfion,"  (fays  Dr. 
Berkeley)  "  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion, 
"  and  thefe  only  as  rules  or  methods  obferved  in 
**  the  produdion  of  natural  effeds,  the  efficient  and 
^'  final  caufes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  confi- 
^'  deration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a  pheno- 
*'  menon  be  to  affign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
*'  caufe,  it  fhould  feem  the  mechanical  philofophers 
*'  never  explained  any  thing  ;  their  province  being 
'^  only  to  difcover  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  is,  the 
"  general  rules  and  methods  of  motion ;  and  to  ac- 
*'  count  for  particular  phenomena,  by  reducing 
"  them  under,  or  fhewing  their  conformity  to  fuch 
"  general  rules." 

SiRis  :  or  Phitofophical  Inquiries  concerning  the  Vir- 
tues of  Tar  Water  ^  p.    108. 
''  The  words  attra£lion  and  repuljion  may,  in  con> 
"  pliance  with  cuflom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately 
"  fpeaking,  motion  alone  is  meant. 

Ibid,  p.    114. 
"  Attradion  cannot  produce,  and,  in  that  fenfe, 
*'  account,  for  the  phenomena  ;  being  itfelf  one  of 
"  the  phenomena  produced,  and  to  be  accounted 
for."  lb.  p.  115. 

"  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  conftancy,  and  uni- 
formity in  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  na- 
*'  ture,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules ; 
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**  and  t^efe  are  a  grammar  for  the  underftanding  of 
''  nature,  or  that  feries  of  effe»5^s  in  the  vifible  world, 
'*  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  forefee  what  will  come 
^^  t(^  pafs  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  Plotinus 
"  obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  pre- 
*^  fa  png,  is  iji  fome  fort  the  reading  of  natural  let- 
ters denoting  order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  ana- 
logy obtains  in  the  univerfe,  there  may  be  vaticina- 
tion.   And  in  reality,  he  that  foretels  the  motions 


*'  of  the  planets,  or  the  effeds  of  medicines,  or  the 
*'  reiiilt  gr chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may 
**  be  faid  ^o  do  it  by  natural  vaticination,'' 

lb,  p.  120,  121. 

-^  Inflruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  in, 
*'  or  rather  make  up,  the  whole  vifible  courfe  of  na- 
^^  tare,"  lb.  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  paflage  from  Mr. 
Locke  fhews  clearly,  that  this  eminent  philofophei 
confidered  the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  mo- 
tioiij  as  a  conjun^ion  which  we  learn  from  experience 
only,  and  not  as  a  confequence  deducible  from  the 
confideration  of  impulfe,  by  any  reafoiiing  a  priori. 
The  paiTage  is  the  more  curious,  that  it  is  this  par- 
ticular application  of  Mr.  Hume's  dodrine,  that  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  furnifli  the  flrongelt  ob- 
jection againft  it. 

^*  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of 
^^  communicating  motion  by  impulfe ;  and  of  our 
'^  fouls,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought. 
^^  Thefe  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our 
^*  minds,  every  day's  experience  clearly  furnifhes  us 
*'  with:  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done, 
"  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the  communi- 
'^  cation  of  motion  by  impulfe,  wherein  as  much  mo- 
**  tjon  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
*'  which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no 
"  other  conception,  but  of  the  palTing  of  motion 
*^  out  of  the  one  into  another ;  which  I  think  is  as 
"  obfcure   and   inconceivable,  as  how   our   minds 
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''  move  or  flop  our  bodies  by  thought,  which  we 
*'  every  moment  find  they  do." 


The  communication  of  motion  by 
"  thought,  which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident 
*'  as  that  of  impulfe  which  we  afcribe  to  body. 
Conflant  experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of 
thefe,    though   our    narrow    underflandings   can 
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"  comprehend  neither." 

"  To    conclude,    fenfation  convinces  us. 


'^  that  there  are  foHd  extended  fubftances ;  and  re- 
"  flection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones  :  experience 
"  aifures  us  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  beings  ;  and 
that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body  by  im- 
pulfe, and  the  other  by  thought. If  we  would 

inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  man- 
ner, we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clear- 
er than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain 
them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other  ;  and 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  fub- 
*'  fiance  we  know  not,  fhould  by  thought  fet  body 
"  into  motion,  than  how  a  fubflance  we  know  not, 
"  fhould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  motion." 

Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 
It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  forego- 
ing obfervations,  which  are,  in  every  refpeO:,  wor- 
thy of  the  fagacity  of  this  excellent  philofopher,  with 
the  pafTage  quoted  from  him  in  page  78  of  this  work. 
Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reafonings  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events, 
coincide  perfe6lly  with  thofe  of  Malebranche  on  the 
fame  fubjedt ;  but  they  were  employed  by  this  lafl 
writer  to  fupport  a  very  different  conclufion. 

At  a  flill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expreffed  himfelf 
with  refpe6l'  to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo 
nearly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  fuggefl  to  him  the 
language  which  he  has  employed  on  that  fubje£l. 
*'  What  we  call  experience,"  (he  remarks,)  is  no- 
*'  thing  elie  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents 
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have  been  followed  by  what  confequents." — 
No  man,'^  (he  continues,)  can  have  in  his  mind 
a  conception  of  the  future  ;  for  the  future  is  not 
yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  paft  we  make 
a  future,  or  rather  call  pad,  future  relatively. 
*'  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accuftomed  to  fee 
''  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  confequents, 
*'  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  like  come  to  pafs  to  any 
*'  thing  he  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  fhould 
*'  follow  it  the  fame  that  follov/ed  ihen. — When  a 
*'  man  hath  fo  often  obferved  like  antecedents  to  be 
*'  followed  by  like  confequents,  that  whenfoever  he 
*'  feeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  for  the  con- 
"  fequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  maketh 
*'  account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then 
"  he  calleth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  confequent 
"  figns  of  one  another/'  Hobbes'  Tripos, 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  fhould  not  add  to  thefe 
authorities,  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he 
has  no  where  formally  dated  the  doctrine  now  under 
confideration,  has  plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all 
his  reafonings  on  the  method  of  profecuting  philofo- 
phical  inquiries  ;  for  if  we  could  perceive-in  any  in- 
ftance  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  produces  its  ef-r 
fed:,  we  fliould  be  able  to  deduce  the  effect  from  its 
caufe  by  reafoning  a  priori;  the  impoffibility  of 
which  he  every  where  ftrongly  inculcates.  ''  Homo 
nature  minifter  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intel- 
ligit  quantum  de  nature  ordine  re  vel  mente  ob- 
fervaverit ;  nee  amplius  fcit  aut  potefl."  I  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  fame  time,  that,  from  the  general 
fcopeof  lord  Bacon's  writings,  as  well  as  from  fome 
particular  exprellions  in  them  with  regard  to  caufes, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyfical  notions 
on  the  fubject  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  he 
was  led  to  perceive  the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment  in  natural  philofophy,  not 
from  a  fpeculative  confideration  of  our  ignorance 
concerning  neceflary  connexions,  but  from  a  convlc- 
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tion,  founded  en  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience, 
of  theiniufficiency  ofthofe  methods  of  inquiry  which 
his  predecelTors  had  purfued.  The  notion  which  the 
ancients  had  formed  of  the  object  of  philofophy, 
(which  they  conceived  to  be  the  invefi  igation  of  effi- 
cient caufes,  was  the  principal  circumftance  which 
milled  them  in  their  refearches  :  and  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  fruftrated 
all  thd  eiforts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  th^ 
ftudy  of  phyfics.  "  Perfpicuum  eft,"  (fays  he,  iri 
one  paffage,)  "  optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fe- 
quuturos,  fi  ex  ipfius  Dei  cognitioni  rerum  ab  e6 
creatarum  cognitionem  deducere  conemtlr,  ut  itai 
fcientiam  perfediffimam  quae  eft  effeduum  pef 
"  caufas  acquiramus*." 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained 
of  late  againft  Mr.  Hume's  dodrine  concerning  th6 
connexion  among  phyfical  events,  in  confequence  of 
the  dangerous  conchafions  to  which  it  has  erroneouf- 
ly  been  fuppofed  to  lead,  will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient 
apology  for  multiplying  fo  many  authorities  in  fup- 
port  of  it. , 


N  O  T  E  C  D  ],  page  73, 


^HIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  by  atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The 
latter  have  reprefented  natural  events  as  parts  of  a 
great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of  which  is  fupported  by 
the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended,  that  there  is 
no  abfurdity  in  fuppofmg  the  number  of  links  to  be 
infinite.  Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  ftiewing  clearly 
to  philofophers,  that  our  common  language,  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  caufe  and  effect,  is  merely  analogical ;  and 
that  if  there  be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,  they 

*  There  Is,  I  believe,  reafon  to  doubt  if  Des   Cartes  had  ever 
read  the  works  of  Bacon. 
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muft  for  ever  remain  invifible  to  us.  If  this  part  of 
his  fyftem  be  admitted  ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
admit  the  authority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind, 
which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  to  an  efHcient 
caufe  ;  Mr.  Hume's  do6trine  feems  to  be  more  fav- 
ourable to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  notions  up- 
on this  fubjed  ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view, 
not  only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  conftantly  operating 
emcient  caufe  in  nature,  (either  immediately,  or  by 
means  of  fome  intelligent  inftruments,)  and  as  the 
great  conneding  principle  among  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  we  obferve.  This^  accordingly,  was 
the  conclufion  which  Malebranche  deduced  from  pre- 
mifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Hume's. 

N  O  T  E  [  E  ]  j  page  1 1 1 . 

MR.  LOCKE,  in  his  Effay  on  Human  Under- 
flanding,  has  taken  notice  of  the  quicknefs 
with  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried 
on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
fight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has  been 
flruck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  fads 
and  our  habitual  adions ;  but  he  does  not  ftate  the 
queftion,  whether  fuch  adions  are  voluntary  or  not. 
1  think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expreffion,  that 
his  opinion  on  the  fubjed  was  the  fame  with  mine. 
The  following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  I 
recoiled  in  his  writings,  that  have  any  connexion 
with  the  dodrines  of  the  prefent  chapter  : 

"  We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  percep- 
tion, that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are  oft- 
en, in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  kt  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  round  globe, of  any  uniform  colour, 
e.  g,  gold,  alabafter,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the 
idea  thereby  imprintdrl  in  our  mind  is  of  a  Hat  cir- 
cle, varioufly  ihadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of 
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light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we, 
having  by  ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what 
kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to 
make  in  us,  and  what  alterations  are  made  in  the 
reflexions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  fenfible 
figure  of  bodies ;  the  judgment  prefently,  by  a  ha- 
bitual cuflom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
caufes  ;  fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety 
of  fhadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to 
itfelf  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an 
uniform  colour  ;  when  the  idea  we  receive  from 
thence  is  only  a  plane  varioufly  coloured  ;  as  is 
evident  in  painting."  Chap,  ix,  §  8. 

"  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufually  in  any  of  our 
ideas  but  thofe  received  by  fight ;  becaufe  fight, 
the  moft  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  convey- 
ing to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours, 
which  are  pecuHar  only  to  that  fenfe,  and  alfo  the 
far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion, 
the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
ances of  its  proper  object,  viz.  light  and  colours, 
we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by 
the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  ha- 
bit, in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experi- 
ence, is  performed  fo  conflantly,  and  fo  quick, 
that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfa- 
tion,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ; 
fo  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to 
excite  the  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice 
of  itielf ;  as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  atten- 
tion and  underllanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
characters  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  ex- 
cited in  him  by  them. 

"  Nor  need  we  vv^onder  that  this  is  done  with  fo 
little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itfelf  is 
thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion, 
fo  its  actions  feem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of 
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themfeem  to  be  crowded  into  an  inftatit.  I  fpeak 
this  in  comparifon  to  the  adions  of  the  body. 
Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own 
thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on 
them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our 
minds,  with  one  glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a  demon- 
flration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long 
one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it  will  require  to  piit 
it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  fhew  it  to  another  ? 
Secondly,  we  fhall  not  be  much  furprifed  that  this 
is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider 
how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by 
a  cuftom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us 
without  our  notice.  Habits,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc 
begun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to  produce  adlions 
in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  obfervation.  How 
frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our 
eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe 
of  a  bye-word,  do  almoft  in  every  fentence  pro- 
nounce founds,  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by 
others,  they  themfelves  neither  hear  nor  obferve  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo  ftrange  that  our  mind 
fhould  often  change  the  idea  of  its  fenfation  into 
that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  ferve  only  to 
excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it." 

Ibid.  §  9,  10. 
The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph, 
of  occafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in 
€very  fuch  inftance,  in  a  momentary  ftate  of  total 
darknefs,)  deferves  to  be  added  to  the  cafes  already 
mentioned,  to  fhew  the  dependence  of  memory  upon 
attention. 
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NOTE  [F],  pagej5i. 


6C 


L  ATONI  quid  idea  fit,  peculian  tra6ta 
tione  prolixe  excuiTimus*,  quae  qon- 
*'  full  ab  iis  debet,  qui  accurate  totam  fei  feriera 
^'  pernofcere  cupiunt.  Nos  pro  prsefentis  inflituti 
modo  paucis  notamus.  Platoni  ideam  non  effe  illam, 
quae  ex  contemplatione  objedlprura  fingulariuni  ex- 
furgit  notionem  univerfalem  reique  alicujus  gen^ra- 
lem  conceptum,quem  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
^^  e<f»  vocavit  et  ab  idea  diftipxit.  Sqd  ide^  funt  illi 
^^  eflfentialia  rerum  omnium  fingularium  exemplaria, 
nvroH<nu  gaudentia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque 
res  fmgulares  formatas  funt,  et  qugs  illis  veram 
certamque  atque  flabilem  eflentiam  largiuntur. 
Has  ideas  ex  djvina  mente  oriri,  inque  ea/adicari, 
fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gaudere,  et  effe  civra? 
*^  ?t«/  evT«5  ftVTrt  ft^tuit,  et  circa  earum  cognitior^em 
^'  verfari  imelledum  humanum,  in  bis  rerum  effentiis 
^'  feparatjm  et  extra  materiam  exiftentjbus  cogno- 
*'  fcendis  cardinem  verti  totius  philofophise  afferuit. 
^^  Ridiculum  id  vifum  Arilloteli  dari  extra  materi- 
^^  am  ejufmodi  effentias  univerfales,  quibus  res  om- 
'*  nes  iingulares  effentialiter  modific  rentur,  rato, 
''  effe  haec  TjpsT/cr^^Ta  et  nugas  otiofi  ingenii,  Plato- 
'^  nemque  fine  caufa  rationeque  fufficienti  Ii^ec  fom- 
*^  nia  ex  fcholig  Pythagoreorum,  quag  iftis  entibus 
**  perfonabant,  recipiffe,  fuoqye  intuljffe  fyftemati. 
*'  Cum  autem  negare  non  audiret,  effe  in  rebus 
^*  for  mas  effentialqs,  has  ideas,  five  formas.,  qua  VQ- 
*^  ce  Placonicum  nomen  exprimere  maluit,  materia 
*'  ab  a^terno  effe  impreffas,  et  in  eo  latere  affirmavit 
"  et  ita  demum  ex  ratio^ibus  iftis  formifque  femina- 
**  libus,  materiam  effe  formatam  ftatuit." 

Bruck.  Hiyi.  FhiL  iii.  p.  905. 

*   Brucker  here  alludes  to  his  work,  entitled,  H'tjloria  Philofo^ 
phka  fie  Ideis  ;  which  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing, 

5" 
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NOTE  [G],  page  15a. 

THE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doc- 
trines from  the  other  fchools  of  philofophy, 
feem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived  their  notions  on 
this  fubjed  from  fome  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Stilpo, 
who  was  of  the  Megaric  fed,  is  faid  to  have  held 
opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  nominal- 

"  Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim  : 
qui  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod 
non  hunc  vel  ilium  ea   vox  fignificet,  nee  huic 

magis,  quam  alteri  conveniat. Scilicet  fuppo- 

nebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in  abftrado,  ad- 
eoque  has  fpecies  et  genera  rerum  non  natura  ex- 
iftere;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine,  ille 
homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  Induftione  ita- 
que  fada,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque 
*'  alium  hominum  eife  <:olHgeret,  inferebat  nullum 
"  eife  hominem,  ficque  ludendo  ambigua  hominis 
"  in  genera  five  abftra£i:o,  uti  logici  dicunt,  &  in 
**  individuo  five  fingulari  confiderati  notione,  incau- 
"  tos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P. 
Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  verborum  lufu  fubftitiife 
Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  five  prxdicabilia  nega- 
viife. ^— Neque  prorfus  eft  diffimile,  fuilfe  Stil- 
ponem inter  eos,  qui  univerfalia  prsster  nuda  no- 
mina  nihil  eife  dicerent,  quod  et  cynicos  fecifle  et 
alios,  alibi  docuimus  :  quorum  partes  poftea  fuf- 
ceperunt  Abaelardi  fequaces  et  tota  nominalium 
'^  fe&a/'  Brucker,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 
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NOTE  [H],  page  154. 

ECULO  XL  Rofcellinus  vel  RucelHnus,  fa- 
1,^  cerdos  et  philofophus  Compendienfis,  ab  Ari- 
ftotele  fecelTum  fecit,  et  in  floicorum  caftra  ita 
tranfiit,  ut  ftatueret,  univerfalia,  nee  ante  rem, 
nee  in  re  exiftere,  necullam  habere  realem  exiften- 
tiam,  fed  eife  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibu  srerum 
fmgiilarium  genera  denotentur." 

Brucker,  Hiji,  Phil,  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 
"  Dum  Porphyrins  prudenter  queftionem ;  an 
*'  univerfalia  revera  exiflant,  omittendam  efle  cen- 
"  fet,  de  qua  inter  Platonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decer- 
"  tari  noverat,  occafionem  fuppeditavit  otiofo  Rof- 
"  celini  ingenio,  eam  novo  acumine  ingenii  aggre- 
"  diendi  definiendique.'*  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus  v^^as  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of 
Compiegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  ad- 
verfaries,  for  the  acutenefs  and  fubtilty  of  his  genius, 
which  he  difplayed  both  in  fcholaftical  and  theolo- 
gical controverfy.  He  was  condemned  for  tritheifm 
by  a  council  aifembled  at  Soiffons  in  the  year  1092. 
(See  Mosheim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hijiory,)  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he  gave 
pubhc  ledlures  ;  but  he  had  the  honour  to  dired  the 
ftudies,  and  to  form  the  philofophical  opinions  of 
Abelard,  by  whofe  means  the  innovations  he  had 
introduced  into  Dialedics  obtained  a  very  wide  and 
rapid  circulation.  (Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He 
is  mentioned  as  an  Englifhman  by  Mallet,  in  his  life 
of  Bacon,  and  by  other  writers ;  a  miftake  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  by  confounding  Britain  with 
Bretagne.  Very  httle  is  known  of  the  particulars  of 
his  life.  "  Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuiffe,"  fays 
Leibnitz  ;  "  nefcio  quern  Rucelinum  Britonem." 

See  his  Dljfertation  de  Stylo  Philofophico  Marii  Ni- 
zalii. 
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The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  univerfals,  is 
faid  to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpe^ls,  from  that  of 
his  mafler.  "  Alius  confilf it  in  vocibus,"  fays  John 
of  Salifbury,  who  was  a  fchoiar  of  Abelard,"  "  licet 
*'  hasc  opinio  cum  Rofcelino  fuo  fere  omnino  jam 

evanuerit :  alius  fermones  intuetur,  et  ad  illos  de- 

torquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfaHbus  memi- 

nitfcriptum.     In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfus 

eft  Peripateticus  Abelardus  nofter." 

Metalog,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  dodrines  of  Rofceli- 
nus  and  Abelard  I  find  myfelf  perfedly  unable  to 
give  any  account ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mor- 
hoff  acknowledges  his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jed.  ''  AHi  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  qusefiverunt, 
"  non  tam  in  vocibus  quam  in  fermonibus  inte- 
"  gris  ;  quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit  Petro  Abe- 
"  lardo ;  quo  quid  intelligat  iile,  mihi  non  fatis  li- 
*'  quet." 

Folyhtft,  torn.  ii.  Hb.  i.  cap.  13.  §  2. 

Abfurd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appear, 
fuch  was  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  century, 
that  they  feduced  the  young  and  afpiring  mind  of 
Abelard  from  all  the  other  purfuits  which  Europe 
then  prefented  to  his  ambition.  "  Ut  militaris  glorise 
"  pompam,"  fays  he,  *^  cum  hasreditate  et  prsero- 

gativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derelin- 

quens,  Martis  curiae  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Miner- 

V3e  gremio  educarer.'* 

Hift*  Calam,  Suar,  c.  i. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  feems 
to  have  rifen  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above 
his  age,  in  the  liberality  of  his  philofophical  views,  as 
John  of  Salifbury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbi- 
fhop  Becket.  In  his  youth  he  had  ftudied  at  Paris, 
under  Abelard  and  other  eminent  mafters,  and  had 
applied  himfelf,  with  diftinguifhed  ardour  and  fuc- 
cefs,  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  then  gccupied 
the  fchools.     After  a  long  abfence,  when  his  mind 
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was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and 
by  an  extenfive  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  had 
the  curiofity  to  revifit  the  fcene  of  his  early  ftudies^ 
and  to  compare  his  own  acquifitions  with  thofe  of 
his  old  companions.  The  account  which  he  gives  of 
this  vifit  is  llrikingly  charaderiilical,  both  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  age  :  "  Inventi  funt,  qui  fuerant, 
*'  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  vifi  iunt  proceflifle 
ad  qsefliones  priftinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofi- 

tiunculam  unam  adjecerant. Ex- 

pertus  itaque  fum,  quod  liquido  colligi  poteft, 
quia  licut  dialedlica  alias  expedit  difciplinas,  fic, 
fi  fola  fuerit,  jacet  et  fanguis  et  fterilis,  &c." 

Metalog,  lib.  ii.  cap.  lo. 
The  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  controverfy  be- 
tween theNominalifts  and  the  Realifls,  thus  expreffes 
himfelf :  "  Quseftionem  de  generibus  et  fpeciebus  in 
qua  laborans  mundusjam  fenuit,  in  qua  plus  tem- 
poris  confumptum  eft  quam  in  acquirendo  et  re- 
gendo  orbis  imperio  confumferit  Casfarea  domus  : 
plus  effufum  pecuniae,  quam  in  ornnibus  divitiis 
fuis  poffederit  Croefus.  Hsec  enim  tamdiu  multos 
^*  ■  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quasrerent, 
"  tandem  nee  iftud,  nee  aliud  invenirent." 

De  Nugis  Curialium^  lib.  vii.  cap.   12. 


NOTE  [I],  page  169. 

ECTA  nominalium,  omnium  inter  fcho- 
vj  lafticas  profundiflima,  et  hodiernas  re- 
formatse  philofophandi  rationi  congruentiffima  ; 
quae  quum  olim  nlaxime  floreret,  nunc  apud  fcho- 
lafticos  quidem,  extinda  eft.  Unde  conjicias  de- 
crementa  potius  quam  augmenta  acuminis.  Quum 
autem  ipfe  Nizolius  nofter  fe  Nominalem  exferte 
profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  fexti,  li- 
bri  primi ;  et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et 
univerfalium  evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus 
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"  omnis  potiflimum  contineatur,  pauca  qucedam  de 
"  Nominalibus  fubjicere  operae  pretium  duxi.  No- 
''  minales  funt,  qui  omnia  putant  efife  nuda  nomina 
"  preeter  fubftantias  fmgulares,  abflradorum  igitur 
"  et  univerfalium  realitatem  prorfus  toUunt.  Fri- 
*'  mum  autem  nominaiium  aiunt  fuiffe  nefcio  quem 
"  Rucelinum  Britonem,  cujus  occafione  cruenta  cer- 
"  taminain  academia  Parifienfi  fuerunt  excitata. 

"  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  re6ta  nominaiium, 
"  donee  maximi  vir  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo 
*'  sevo  fummae,  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Sccti 
*'  difcipulus,  fed  mox  oppugnator  maximus,  de  im- 
^'  provifo  eam  refufcitavit ;  confenfere  Gregorius 
"  Ariminenfis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique  ordinis  Au- 
guftinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheri  fcriptis 
prioribus  amor  nominaiium  fatis  elucet,  donee 
procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  asquali- 
"  ter  afFedlus  efle  ccepit.  Generalis  autem  regula 
eft,  qua  nominates  paflim  utuntur  ;  entia  non  efle 
multiplicanda  prater  neceflitatem.  Hasc  regula 
ab  aliis  paflim  oppugnatur,  quafi  injuria  in  divinam 
"  ubertatem,  liberalem  potius  quam  parcam,  et  va- 
rietate  ac  copia  rerum  gaudentem.  Sed,  qui  fic 
objiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominaiium  mentem  ce- 
pifle  videntur,  quae,  etfi  obfcurius  propofita,  hue 
redit :  hypothefm  eo  efle  meliorem,  quo  flmplici- 
"  orem,  et  in  caufis  eorum  quce  apparent  reddendis 
"  eum  optime  fe  gerere,  qui  quam  paucifiima  gratis 
"  fupponat.  Nam  qui  aliter  agic,  eo  ipfo  naturam, 
''  aut  potius  autorem  ejus  Deum  inepts  fuperfluita- 
"  tis  accufat.  Si  quis  aflronomus  rationem  pheno- 
*'  menorum  coelefiium  reddere  poteftpaucis  fuppofi- 
"  tis,  meris  nimirum  mctibus  nmplicibus  circulari- 
"  bus,  ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hypothefi  preferen- 
"  da  erit,  qui  multis  orbibus  varie  implexis  ad  expli- 
"  canda  coeleftiaindiget.  Ex  hacjam  regula  nomi- 
-'  nales  deduxerunt,  omnia  in  rerum  natura  expli- 
"  cari  pofle,  etfi  univerfalibus  et  form^alitatibus  rea- 
''  libus  prorfus  careatur  ;  qua  fententia  nihil  verius, 
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"  nihil  noftri  temporis  philofopho  dignius,  ufque 
"  adeo,  ut  credam  ipfum  Occamum  non  fuifle  no- 
'^  minaliorem,  qiiam  nunc  eft  Thomas  Hobbes, 
"  qui,  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi,  plufquam  nominalis 
"•  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim  cum  nominalibus 
''  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam  rerum  ve- 
*'  ritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod  ma- 
*'  jus  eft,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  veritaS 
"  pendeat  a  definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones 
"  autem  terminorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Hsec  eft 
^'  fententia  viri  inter  profundiffimos  feculi  cenfendi, 
''  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil  poteft  efle  nominalius." 

This  paflage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a  criti- 
cifm  of  Morhoff,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extreme- 
ly ill-founded. — "  Accenfet  nominahbus"  (fays  he,) 
^'  Leibnitzius  Thomam  Hobbefium,  quern  ille  ipfo 
*•'  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et  plufquam  nominalem 
**^  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  nominalibus  uni- 
"  verfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam  rerum  verita- 
''  tern  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod  majus  eft, 
'^  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Qu^  bella  ejus  fen- 
^^  tentia,  quamquam  laudat  eam  Leibnitzius,  mon- 
*'  ftri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  eft.  Immania 
^'  enim  ex  uno  fummo  paradoxo  fluunt  abfurda." 

MoRHOF.  Polyhijior,  vol.  ii.  page  8i. 

I  (liall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  dodrine  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes, 
which  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  confider  afterwards  un- 
der the  article  of  Reafoning.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  remarking,  that  nothing  but  extreme  inattention 
to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led  Morhoft' 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  given  his  fandion  to  fuch  an 
opinion.  In  the  very  paflage  which  has  now  been 
quoted^  the  expreffion  ("  qui  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi 
''  plus  quam  nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  a 
cenfure  of  Hobbes's  philofophy  ;  and  in  another  dif- 
fertation,  intitled,  Meditationes  de  Cognitione^  Vert- 
tjfc^  et  Ideisy  he  is  at  pains  diredly  to  refute  this  part 
^f  his  fvftem  j— '*  Atque  ita  haberaus  quoque  difcri- 
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men  inter  definitiones  nominales,  quae  notas  tan- 
tum  rei  ab  aliis  difcernend^  continent,  et  reales, 
ex  quibus  conftatrem  efle  poffibilem,  et  hac  rati- 
one  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat  efTe  arbi- 
trarias,  qui    ex  definitionibus  nominalibus  pende- 
^'  rent,  non  confiderans  realitatem  definitionis  in  ar- 
bitrio  non  efle,  nee  quaflibet  notiones  inter  fe  pof- 
feconjungi.    Nee  definitiones  nominales  fufficiunt 
ad  perfedam  fcientiam,  nifi  quando  aliunde  con- 
flat  rem  definitam  efle  pofllbilem,  &c.  &c." 
Leibnitzii  Opera^    Edit,    Dutens,    torn.    ii.    p. 
16,   17. 


NOTE  [K],  page  174. 
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TO  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  nc- 
ceflary  to  confider  truth  of  thought,  and 
truth  of  words,  diftinclly  one  from  another,  but 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  afunder  ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  pro- 
pofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words,  and  then  the  in- 
flances  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  imme- 
diately to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal. 
For  a  mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a  bare 
confideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our 
minds,  dripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of 
purely  mental  propofitions,  as  foon  as  they  are 
put  into  words. 

"  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of 
mental  and  verbal  propofitions  feparately,  is  that 
mofl;  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  andreafon- 
ings  within  themfelves,  make  ufe  of  words  inftead 
of  ideas,  at  lead  when  the  fubjedl  of  their  medita- 
*'  tion  contains  in  it  complex  ideas." 

Locke,  book  iv.  c.  5.  §  3,  4. 

*'  But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of 

"  truth.     We  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  pro- 
"  pofitions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 
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"  Firll,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  under- 
ftandings  are  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  toge- 
ther or  feparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judg- 
ing of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
"  Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words, 
the  figns  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in 
affirmative  or  negative  fentences,  &c. 

Ibid.  §  5. 
"  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by 
*'  themfelves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be 
"  the  bed  and  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diflind  know- 
"  ledge  ;  yet  through  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufmg 
"  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  feldom  pradif- 
"  ed.  Every  one  may  obferve,  how  common  it  is 
"  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inllead  of  the  ideas 
"  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and  reafon  with- 
in their  own  breads  :  efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  ve- 
ry complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  colledlion  of 
fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  confideration  of 
words  and  proportions  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  the 
treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining 
''  the  other. 

''  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  par- 
^^  ticular  or  of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the 
latter  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very 
feldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprelT- 
"  in  words.*'  Book  iv.  c.  6.  §  1,2. 

From  thefe  pafTages  it  appears,  that  Locke  con- 
ceived the  ufe  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying 
on  our  reafonings,  both  with  refpe6:  to  particular 
and  to  general  truths,  to  be  chiefly  the  effect  of  cuf- 
tom ;  and  that  the  employment  of  language,  how- 
ever convenient,  is  not  eflential  to  our  intelleftual 
operations.  His  opinion,  therefore,  did  not  coincide 
with  that  which  I  have  afcribed  to  the  Nominalifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paifage  (hews 
clearly,  how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that 
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of  the  realifts  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  fame  with  Berkeley's,  ha.d  not 
the  foregoing  quotations  contained  an  explicit  decla* 
ration  of  the  contrary. 

To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what 
has  been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong 
not  to  the  real  exillence  of  things,  but  are  the  in- 
ventions and  creatures  of  the  underft anding,  made 
by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern  only  figns, 
whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as 
has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of  general  ide- 
as, and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many 
particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when 
they  are  fet  up  as  the  reprefentatives  of  many  par- 
ticular things :  but  univerfality  belongs  not  to 
things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of  them  particu^ 
lar  in  their  exiitence  ;  even  thofe  words  and  ideas 
which  in  their  fignification  are  general,  When, 
therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that 
reft  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making  ;  their 
•general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they 
are  put  into  by  the  underftanding,  of  fignifying 
or  reprefenting  many  particulars.  For  the  figni- 
fication they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  relation  that, 
by  the  mind  of  man,  is  added  to  them." 

Book  iii.  c.  3.  §  11, 
On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was 
neither  completely  fatisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Realifts;  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  with  good  reafon,  that  Dr.  Reid 
has  claffed  him  with  the  Conceptualifts.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  him- 
felf ;  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  his  opinion  in  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradido- 
ry  terms.  The  ridicule  beftowed  on  this  part  of  his 
philofophy  by  the  author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
although  cenfured  for  unfairnefs  by  Dr.  Warburton^ 
is  almoft  juftified  by  fome  of  his  expreflions. 

3  p 
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NOTE  [L],  page  182. 

N  a  letter  from  Leibnitz   to  a  Scotch  gentleman 
(Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney)  dated  in  the  year  1697, 
there  is  the  following  pailage  : 

"  J'ay  confidere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage 
*'  du  chara6tere  reel,  et  langage  philofophique  de 
''  Monfieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve  qu'il  y  a  mis  une  in- 
"  finite  de  belles  chofes,  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu 
"  une  table  des  predicamens  plus  accomplie.  Mais 
''  Tapplication  pur  les  chara6leres,  et  pour  la  lan- 
''  gue,  n'eft  point  conforme  a  ce  qu'on  pouvoit  et 
"  devoit  faire»  J'avois  confidere  cette  matiereavant 
"  le  livre  de  Monfieur  Wilkins,  quand  j'etois  un 
"  jeune  homme  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  li- 
"  vre  de  arte  combinatorial  et  mon  opinion  eft  que 
*'  ces  chara^teres  veritablement  reels  &  philofo- 
"  phiques  doivent  repondre  a  Panalyfe  des  penfees. 
"  II  ell  vray  que  ces  chara£teres  prefuppofent  la  ve- 
"  ritable  philofophie,  et  ce  n'efl  que  prefentement 
*'  que  i'oferois  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les 
"  objedions  de  M.  Dalgarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins, 
"  centre  la  methode  veritablement  philofophique  ne 
''  font  que  pour  excufer  I'imperfe^lion  de  leurs  efTa- 
"  is,  et  marquent  feulement  les  difficultes  qui  les  en 
*'  ont  rebutes.*' 

The  letter  of  which  this  is  a  part  was  pubHfhed  at 
the  end  of  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  I  be- 
lieve is  commonly  afcribed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,) 
jand  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1744.  The 
perfon  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under  the  name  of  Af. 
Dalgarus^  was  evidently  George  Dalgarno,  a  native 
of  AberdeeHj  and  author  of  a  fmall  and  very  rare 
book,  entitled,  "  Ars  Signorum,  vulgb  character  uni" 
*'  ver falls  et  lingua  philofopbica,  qua  poterunt^  homines 
''  diverJlffimoruni  idlo?natu?n^  f patio  duarum  feptima- 
'^  narum^  omnia  animi  fuifenfa^  (in  rebus  familiar i- 
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*'  bas^J  non  7ninus  intelligibiliter^  five  fcribendo,  five 
*'  lojuendo^  mutuo  communkar^^  qiiam  Unguis  proprits 
*'  vernacuUs,  Praterea^  hinc  etiam  pot er wit  jiive-^ 
*'  nes^  philofophicz  principia^  et  veram  logicos  prax'm^ 
*^  c'ltlus  et  facilius  7nulto  imbibere^  quam  ex  vulgar ibus 
*'  philofophorum  fcriptisJ'* 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno 
is  never,  (at  leafl  fo  far  as  I  recoiled)  mentioned 
by  Wilkins  ;  although  it  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Charles  L  prefixed  to  Dalgarno's  book,  that  Wil- 
kins wes  one  of  the  perfons  who  had  recommended 
him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatife  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  publiflied  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Duten'  edition  of  Leibnitz's 
works,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much 
light  on  his  viev/s  with  refped  to  a  philofophical  lan- 
guage. 

I  mud  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  ad- 
ding to  the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a  pafiage 
from  another  performance  of  Leibnitz  ;  in  which  he 
has  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought  remarkably  fimilar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  paf- 
fages  already  quoted  from  them  in  this  fedion.  The 
performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes  de  Cognitiojie^ 
Veritate,  Eff  Ideis^  and  is  printed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Duten's,  edition. 

"  Plerumque  autem,  prssfertim  in  analyfi  longio- 
*'  re,  non  totam  fimul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed  re- 
*'  rum  loco  fignis  utimur,  quorum  explicationem  in 
*'  prssfenti  aliqua  cogitatione  compendii  caufa  fole- 
*'  mus  prastermittere,  fcientes,  aut  credentes  nos  earn 
*'  habere,  in  poteftate :  ita  cum  chiliogonum,  feu 
*'  polygonum  mille  requalium  laterum  cogito,  non 
*'  femper  naturam  lateris,  et  cequalitatis,  et  milie- 
**  narii  (feu  cubi  a  denario)  confidero,  fed  vocabulis 
"  iftis  (quorum  fenfus  obfcure  faltem,  atque  imper- 
*^  fede  menti  obfervatur)  in  animo  utor  loco  idea- 
"  rum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam  memini  me  fig- 
"  nificationem  iflorum  vocabulorum  habere,  expli- 
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cationem  autem  nunc  judico  neGeflariam  non  effe; 
(Jiialem  cogitationem  caecam,  vel  etiam  fymboli- 
cam  appellate  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arith* 
metica  utimuf,  imo  fere  ubique.  Et  certe 
ctim  notio  valde  compofita  eft,  non  polTumus 
omnes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  fimul  cogitare  : 
ubi  tanien  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem  in  quantum  licet, 
^'  cognitionem  voco  intuitivam.  Notionis  diftindse 
'^  primitive  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam.  intuiti- 
va,  ut  compofitarum  plerumque  cogitatio  non  ni- 
fi  fymbolica  eft. 

Ex  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoque,  qu^  dif- 
ftin6:e  cognofcimus,  ideas  non  percipere,  nifi 
"  quatenus  cogitatione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  fane 
"  contingit,  ut  nos  fsspe  falfo  credamus  habere  in 
"  animo  ideas  return,  cum  faifo  fupponimus  aliquos 
''  terminos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis  fuifle  expli- 
'^  catos :  nee  verum  aut  certe  ambiguitati  obnoxi- 
"  um  eft,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  non  pofle  nos  de  re 
'"  aliqua  dicete,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus 
''  habeamus  ideam.  Saepe  enim  vocubula  ifta  fm- 
^'  gula  utcunque  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intel- 
^'  lexifle  meminimus,  qua  tamen  hac  cogitatione 
^''  caeca  contenti  fumus,  et  refolutionem  notionem 
*^'  non  fatis  profequimur,  fit  ut  lateat  nos  contradic* 
"  tio,  quam  forte  notio  compofita  involvit." 


NOTE  [M],  page  199. 

/^  S  the  paflage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a 
JIm.  work  which  is  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, I  (hall  fubjoin  the  original. 

''  Qu'il  me  foit  p;.'.rmis  de  prefenter  a  ceux  qui 
refufent  de  croire  a  ces  perfedionnemens  fucceffifs 
de  Pefpece  humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  fci- 
ences  ou  la  marche  de  la  verite  eft  la  plus  fure.  oil 
elle  pent  etre  mefuree  avec  plus  de  precifion.  Ces 
verites  elementaires  de  geometric  et  d'aftronomie 
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qui  avoient  ete  dans  I'lnde  et  dans  TEgypte  une 
do£lrine  occulte,  fuf  laquelle  des  pretres  ambiti- 
eux  avoient  fonde  leur  empire,  etoient  dans  la 
Grece,  au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d'Hipparque, 
"  des  connoiffances  vulsraires  enfeignees  dans  les 
*'  ecoles  communes.  Dans  le  liecle  dernier,  il  (uf- 
''  fifoit  de  quelques  annees  d'etude  pour  favoir  tout 
"  ce  qu'  Archimede  et  Hipparque  avoient  pu  connoi- 
'^  tre  ;  et  aujourd'hui  deux  annees  de  I'enfeigne- 
''  ment  d'un  profeffeur  vont  au  dela  de  ce  que  fa- 
*'  voient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  medite  cet 
"  exemple,  qu'on  faififle  cette  chaine  qui  s'etend 
"  d'unpretre  de  Memphis  a  Euler,  et  remplit  la  dif- 
"  tance  immenfe  qui  les  fepare ;  qu'on  obferve  a 
^'  chaque  epoque  le  genie  devancant  le  fiecle  pre- 
"  fent,  et  la  mediocrite  attaignant  a  ce  qu'il  avoit 
*'  decouvert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  apprendra 
^*  que  la  nature  nous  a  donne  les  moyens  d'eparg- 
"  ner  le  temps  et  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu'il 
"  n'exifte  aucune  raifon  de  croire  que  ces  moyens 
^'  puiflfent  avoir  un  terhie.  On  verra  qu'au  moment 
"  ou  une  multitude  de  folutions  particulieres,  de 
''  faits  ifoles  coramencent  a  epuifer  I'attention,  a  fa- 
"  tiguer  la  memoire,  ces  theories  difperfees  vien- 
*'  nent  fe  perdre  dans  une  methode  generale,  tons 
**  les  faits  fe  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces 
'^  generalifations,  ces  reunions  repetees  n'ont,  com- 
me  les  multiplications  fuccellives  d'un  nombre  par 
lui-meme,  d'autre  limite  qu'un  infini  auquel  il  eft 
impoiTible  d'atteindre." 
Sur  rinftriicfion  publiqiie^  par  M.  Condorcet. 


NOTE  [  N  ],  page  222. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of 
Oeconomijls^  I  comprehend  not  merely  the  difciples 
of  J^iefnai^  but  all  thofe  writers  in  France,  who, 
about   the  fame  time  with  him,  began  to  fpecuiate 
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about  the  natural  order  of  political  focieties  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  about  that  order  which  a  political  foci- 
ety  would  of  itfelf  gradually  aflume,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  law  had  no  other  objeft  than  to  protect 
completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and  left 
every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  in  his 
own  way,  as  long  as  he  abftained  from  violating  the 
rights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natu- 
ral order  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  has  been 
tnore  infifted  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than 
bv  any  other  authors  ;  and  the  imperfect  hints  which 
they  have  given  of  the  views  of  that  truly  great  man 
upon  this  important  fubje£t,  leave  us  much  room  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  leifure  to  execute  a  work, 
which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditated,  on  the 
principles  of  moral  and  pohtical  philofophy. 

Vie  de  M,  Turgot.     Partie  ii.  p.   ^t^. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expref- 
f.on  that  I  have  diftinguifhed  thefe  different  writers 
by  the  title  of  Oeconomijis.  It  is  in  this  extenfive 
fenfe  that  the  word  is  commonly  underftood  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  fomewhat  ambi- 
o-uous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which  I 
have  given,  fome  of  my  obfervations  might  have  been 
fuppofed  to  imply  a  higher  admiration  than  I  really 
entertain  of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefnai,  and  of  the 
affeded  phrafeology  employed  by  his  fed. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quef- 
nai, and  the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the 
mod  elTential  principles  of  legiflation,  will  I  hope  juf- 
tify  me  for  ranking  the  former  with  the  Oecono- 
mifts  ;  although  his  views  feem  to  have  been  much 
more  enlarged  than  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  and 
although  he  exprefsly  difclaimed  an  implicit  acquief- 
cence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fe6t. 

"  M.  Turgot  etudia  la  dodrine  de  M.  Gournay 
"  et  de  M.  (^lefnai,  en  profita,  fe  la  rendit  propre; 
'^  et  la  combinant  avec  la  connoiflance  qu*il  avoit 
'*  du  Droit,  h  avec  les  grandes  vues  de  legiflation  ci- 
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*'  vile  &  criminelle  qui  avoit  occupe  fa  tete  &  inte- 
*'  refle  fon  cceur,  parvint  a  en  former  fur  le  gouver- 
^'  nement  des  nations  un  corps  de  principes  a  lui, 
"  embraflant  les  deux  autres,  et  plus  complet  en- 
"  core." 

Memoires  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Oiivrages  de  M. 
Turcot,  parM.  Dupont,  p.  40,  41. 
"  II  a  pafle  pour  avoir  ete  attache  a  plufieurs  fec- 
"  tes,  ou  a  plufieurs  focietes  qu'on  appelait  ainfi ; 
*'  &  les  amis  qu'il  avait  dans  ces  focietes  diverfes 
^'  lui  reprochaient  fans  ceiTe  de  n'etre  pas  de  leur 
"  avis ;  &  fans  cefle  il  leur  reprochait  de  fon  cote 
*'  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d'opinions,  &  de  fe 
"  rendre  folidaires  les  uns  pour  les  autres.  II  cro- 
*'  yait  cette  marche  propre  a  retarder  les  progres 
"  memes  de  leurs  decouvertes*"      Ibid,  p.  41,  42. 


NOTE  [  O  ],  page  297, 

THE  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the 
mind  in  fleep,  and  on  the  phenomena  ofdream- 
ing,  were  written  as  far  back  as  the  year  1772  ;  and 
were  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now 
publifhed)  in  the  year  1773,  ^^  ^  private  Hterary  fo- 
ciety  in  this  univerfity.  A  confiderable  number  of 
years  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  I  was  occupied  with 
very  diiferent  purfuits,  I  happened,  in  turning  over 
an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  volume 
for  the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  afhort  effay  on  the 
fame  fubjed,  which  furprifed  me  by  its  very  flriking 
coincidence  with  fome  ideas  which  had  formerly  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  effay 
is  very  Httle  known,  as  I  have  never  feen  it  referred 
to  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  fmce 
treated  of  the  human  mind  ;  nor  have  even  heard  it 
once  mentioned  in  converfation.  I  had  fome  time 
ago  the  fatisfadion  to  learn  very  accidentally,  that 
the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a  gentleman 
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who  died  at  the  early  age  of  27  ;  and  whofe  ingen- 
ious obfervations  on  light  and  colours  (publiflied  in 
the  Eifays  of  the  Edinburgh  Philofophical  Society) 
are  well  known  over  Europe. 

The  paiTages  which  coincide  the  mod  remarkably 
with  the  doctrine  I  have  dated,  are  the  following.  I 
quote  the  firfl  with  particular  pleafure,  on  account 
of  the  fupport  which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I 
formerly  propofed  in  the  efiay  on  conception,  and 
on  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  fome 
of  my  friends. 

When  I  am  walking  up  the  High-flreet  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  objects  which  llrike  my  eyes  and  ears 
give  me  an  idea  of  their  prefence  ;  and  this  idea 
is  lively,  full,  and  permanent,  as  arifmg  from  the 
continued  operation  of  light  and  found  on  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe. 

Again,  when  I  am  abfent  from  Edinburgh,  but 
conceiving  or  ijnagining  myfelf  to  walk  up  the 
High-ftreet,  in  relating,  perhaps,  what  befel  me 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  I  have  likewife  in  my  mind  an 
idea  of  what  is  ufually  feen  and  heard  in  the 
High-ftreet ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  is  en^ 
tirely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fenfation,  though  not  fo 
*'  (trong  and  durable. 

"  In  this  laft  inftance,  while  the  imagination  lails, 
"  be  it  ever  fo  fhort,  it  is  evident  that  I  thiiik  myfelf 
"  in  the  ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  as  truly  as  when  I 
"  dream  I  am  there,  or  even  as  when  I  fee  ^ndfeel 
"  I  am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  fo  well  apply 
the  word  belief  in  this  cafe  ;  becaufe  the  perception 
is  not  clear  or  fteady,  being  ever  diiturbed,  and 
foon  diiTipated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  intrud- 
ing fenfation  :  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  fay,  that  a  man  may,  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual inftant,  believe  he  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine 
*'  he  is  in  another.  No  man  can  demonftrate  that 
*'  the  objects  of  fenfe  exillv/Ithout  him  ;  wearecon- 
"  fcious  of  nothinp;  but  our  own  fenfations :  how- 
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*'  ever,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  confiftencyj 
"  and  fteadinefs  of  the  imprelTion,  we  are  led  to  be- 
"  lieve,  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  caufe 
"  v^^ithout  us  j  and  we  obferve  not  any  thing  which 
"  contradids  this  opinion.  But  the  ideas  of  ima- 
"  gination,  being  tranfient  and  fleeting,  can  beget 
no  fuch  opinion,  or  habitual  belief;  though  there 
is  as  much  perceived  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  former, 
namely,  an  idea  of  the  objecl  within  the  mind. 
**  It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  ail  this  is  intend- 
"  ed  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be  brought 
againft  the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagina- 
tion, from  our  believing  in  fleep  that  all  is  real. 
But  there  is  one  facl,  that  plainly  fets  them  both 
on  a  parallel,  that  in  fleep  we  often  recolleci: 
that  the  fcenes  which  we  behold  are  a  mere  dream, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  perfon  awake  is  habitual- 
ly convinced  that  the  reprefentations  of  his  ima- 
gination are  fiditious." 

In  this  effay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
ftate  of  the  body  in  fleep.'' 

If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  fleep  can 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  fame  caufes  as  its  ope- 
''  rations  when  awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced 
"  one  confiderable  fl:ep,  though  ike  caufes  of  thefe 
"  latter  fliould  be  ftill  unknown.  The  doftrine  of 
gravitation,  which  is  the  mofl:  wonderful  and  ex- 
tenfive  difcovery  in  the  whole  compafs  0^  human 
fcience,  leaves  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  as 
great  a  myflery  as  ever.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geo- 
metry, the  whole  art  of  invefl:igation  lies  in  re- 
ducing things  that  are  difiicult,  intricate,  and  re- 
mote, to  what  is  fimpler  and  eafier  of  accefs,  by 
purfuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of  nature." 
On  looking  over  the  fame  eflfay,  I  find  an  obferva- 
tion  which  I  dated  as  my  own,  in  page  137  of  this 
work.  "  The  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  fcene 
''  in  a  romance,  or  drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the 
"  eyes  of  thofe  who  know  very  well,  when  they  re- 
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colled  themfelyes,  that  the  whole  is  fidlitious.  In 
the  mean  time  they  muft  conceive  it  is  real ;  and 
from  this  fuppofed  reality  arifes  all  its  influence 
"  on  the  human  mind." 


NOTE  [P],  page  299. 

R.  Re  ID  has,  with  great  truth,  obferved,  Ihat 
Des  Cartes'  reafonings  againfl  the  exiftence  of 
the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter,  owe  all  their  plau- 
sibility to  the  ambiguity  of  words. — When  he  af- 
firms, for  example,  that  the  fmeil  of  a  rofe  is  not 
in  the  flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  propofition 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rofe  is  not  confcious 
of  the  fenfation  of  fmell :  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
Des  Cartes'  reafonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  rofe  which  excites  the  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the 
mind  ; — which  is  all  that  any  perfon  means  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  fmell  of  that  flower.  For  the  word 
fmell^  like  the  names  of  all  fecondary  qualities,  fig- 
nifies  two  things,  a  fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  the  un- 
known quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fenfation*. 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafoning 
by  which  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  heat  in  the  fire. 


*  Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  In  the  names  of 
fecondary  qualities  are  made  by  Malebranche : 

"  It  is  only  (fays  he)  fmce  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  thofe 
*'  confufed  and  indeterminate  queflions,  whether  lire  is  hot,  grafs 
*'  green,  and  fugar  fweet,  philofophers  are  in  ufe  to  anfwer  by 
**  diilinguifhing  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words  expreffing 
"  fenfible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  favour,  you  underlland 
**  fiich  and  fuch  a  difpofition  of  parts,  or  fome  unknown  motion 
**  of  infenfible  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar 
<«  fweet.  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  you  underlland  what 
*'  I  feel  by  lire,  what  I  fee  in  grafs,  &c.  firer  is  nOt  hot,  nor 
**  grafs  green  ;  for  the  heat  I  feel,  and  the  colours  I  fee,  are  on- 
«'  ly  in  the  foul.^' 
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All  this,  I  think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  fniells  and  tafte,  and  alio  with  refped  to 
heat  and  cold ;  concerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Reid,  in  thinking  that  Des  Cartes'  do6lrine,  when 
cleared  of  that  air  of  myftery,  v/hich  it  derives  from 
the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  very  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  commonly  received  notions.  Bat  the  cafe 
feems  to  me  to  be  different  with  refpecl  to  colours^ 
of  the  nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a 
very  confufed  conception,  which  the  philofophy  of 
Des  Cartes  has  a  tendency  to  correft.  Dr.  Reid  has 
juflly  diftinguifhed  the  quality  of  colour  from  what 
he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour,  which  lad  can  on- 
ly exifl  in  a  mind*.  Now  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  when  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  colour,  they  common- 
ly mean  the  appearance  of  colour  ;  or  rather  they  af- 
fociate  the  appearance  and  its  caufe  fo  intimately  to- 
gether, that  they  find  it  impoffible  to  think  of  them 
leparatelyf.    The  fenfation  of  colour  never  forms  one 

*  Dr.  Akenfide,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  obferves,  that  colours  as  apprehended  by  the  mind 
do  not  exiil  in  the  body.  By  this  qualification  he  plainly  means 
to  diftinguiih  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  the  appearance  of  colour,  from 
colour  confidered  as  a  quality  of  matter. 

-|-  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  ex- 
prefs  by  the  word  colour,  a  quality,  and  not  a  fenfation.  "  Co- 
"  lour  (fays  he)  differs  from  other  fecondary  qualities  in  this,  that 
"  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  fometimes  given  to  the  fenfa- 
*'  tion  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occafioned  by  it,  we  never,  as  far 
"  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  fenfation,  but  to 
"  the  quality  only."  This  quedion  it  is  of  no  confeqaence  for  us 
to  difcufs  at  prefent,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  following 
paffage,  that  the  fenfation  and  quality  are  fo  intimately  united  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  that  they  feem  to  form  only  one  fimple  objedl 
of  thought.  "  When  we  think  or  fpeak  of  any  particular  colour, 
*'  however  fimple  the  notion  may  feem  to  be,  v/hich  is  prefented 
*'  to  the  imagination,  it  is  really  in  fome  fort  compounded.  It 
"  involves  an  unknown  caufe  and  a  known  effeft.  The  name  of 
**  colour  belongs  indeed  to  the  caufe  only,  and  not  to  the  effe^i. 
"  But  as  the  caufe  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no  diltincl  concep- 
**  tion  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effeft.  And  there- 
"  fore  botli   go  together  in  the   imagination,  and  are  fo  clokly 
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fimple  objed  of  attention  to  the  mind  like  thofe  of 
fmell  and  tafte  ;  but  every  time  we  are  confcious  of 
it,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time  extenfion  and  fi- 
gure. Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive colour  without  extenfion,  though  certainly  there 
is  no  more  neceifary  connexion  between  them,  than 
between  extenfion  and  fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  aifociating  the  two  together. 
We  are  led  alfo  to  affign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to 
conceive  the  different  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid's 
language)  the  appearance  of  the  different  colours  as 
fomething  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  I  own 
that  when  we  refle(St  on  the  fubje(Si:  with  attention, 
we  find  this  conception  to  be  indiftind,  and  fee 
dearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift  only 
in  a  mind  :  but  ftill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of  this 
fort,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form,  who  has 
not  been  very  familiarly  converfant  with  philofophi- 
cal  inquiries. — -I  find,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  is  the  no- 
tion which  moft  readily  prefents  itfelf  to  my  own 
tnind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation,  or  appear- 
ance of  colour,  to  an  external  objed;,  a  fa6l  altoge- 
ther, fmgular  in  our  conftitution.  It  is  extremely 
analogous  to  the  reference  which  we  always  make  of 
the  fenfations  of  touch  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body, 
where  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fenfations  exifl:. — -If 
I  Itrike  my  hand  againfl  a  hard  objecl,  I  naturally 
fay,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philofophical 
truth  is,  that  I  perceive  the  caufe  of  the  pain  to  be 
applied  to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  fenfation  itfelf 
I  cannot  refer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without 
conceiving  the  foul  to  be  fpread  over  the  body  by 
diifufion. 


<*  united    that    they  arc    miflaken    for    one    fimple  object   of 
<*  thought." 

Inquiry  into  fhe  Human  Mindy  cltap.  vl,  feft.  4. 
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A  ftill  more  ftriking  analogy  to  the  fad  under  our 
confideration  occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch 
which  we  refer  to  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated 
limb. — 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  fore- 
going obfervations  on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate, 
is  taken  notice  of  by  d*  Alembert  in  the  Encychpedie^ 
as  one  of  the  mod  curious  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind. 

II  efl  tres  evident  que  le  mot  couleur  ne  defigne 
aucunc  propriete  du  corps,  mais  feulement  une 
modification  de  notre  ame  ;  que  la  blancheur,  par 
example,  la  rongeur,  he,  n'exiftent  que  dans 
nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  corps  aufquels  nous 
les  rapportons ;  neanmoins  par  une  habitude  prife 
des  notre  enfance,  c'eft  une  chofe  tres  fmguliere 
et  digne  de  Tattention  des  metaphyficiens,  que  ce 
penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapporter  a  une  fub- 
'^  fiance  materielle  et  divifible,  ce  qui  appartient 
reellement  a  une  fubfliance  fpirituelle  et  fimple ;  et 
rien  n'eft  peut-etre  plus  extraordinaire  dans  les 
operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  tranfpor- 
ter  hors  d*elle-meme  et  etendre,  pour  ainfi  dire, 
fes  fenfations  fur  une  fubftance  a  laquelle  elles  ne 
"  peuvent  appartenir." 

From  the  following  pafTage  in  Condillac's  Traite 
des  Senfations,  it  appears  that  the  phenomenon  here 
remarked  by  d' Alembert,  was,  in  Condillac's  opinion, 
the  natural  and  obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitu- 
al aifociation  of  ideas.  I  quote  it  with  the  greater 
pleafure,  that  it  contains  the  bed  and  mod  ftriking 
illuftration  which  I  have  {^.tn  of  the  do6lrine  v/hich  I 
have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

"  On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  Todorat 
''  apprendroit  a  juger  p^^rfaitment  des  grandeurs,  des 
figures,  des  fituations  et  des  diftances.  II  fuffiroit 
d'un  cote  de  foumettre  les  corpul^viles  odoriferans 
aux  loix  de  la  dioptrique,  et  de  Tautre,  de  con- 
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*'  ftruire  Torgane  de  I'odorat  a  peu  pres  fur  le  mo- 
*'  dele  de  celui  de  la  vue ;  enforte  que  les  rayons 
*'  odoreferans,  apres  s'etre  crofes  a  I'ouverture, 
*'  frappaflent  fur  une  membrane  interieure  autant  de 
*'  points  diftinds  qu'il  y  en  a  fur  les  furfaces  d'ou  ils 
*'  feroient  reflechis. 

En  pareil  cas,  nous  contrafterions  bientot  Tha- 
bitude  d'etendre  les  odeurs  fur  les  objets,  et  les 
philofophes  ne  manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  que  I'o- 
dorat  n'a  pas  befoin  des  le9ons  du  toucher  pour 
appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures."  .. 
Oeuvres  de  Condillac. — Edit,  Amjl,  vol.  v. 
page  223. 


NOTE  [(^],  page  300. 


ERUM  quidem  eft,  quod  hodierni  mufici  fie 
loqui  foleant  (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et 
*'  grave  in  irao]  quodque  ex  Grsecis  recentioribus 
*'  nonnulli  fie  aliquando  (fed  raro)  loquuti  videan- 
''  tur  ;  apud  quos  fenfum  inolevit  mos  fie  loquendi. 
"  — Sed  antiquiores  Grsci  plane  contrarium  (grave 
^'  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo.)  Qiiod 
"  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  continuatum  eft,  qui  in 
*'^  fchematifmis  fuis,  grave  femper  in  fummo  ponit, 
*'  et  acutum  in  imo." 

David  Gregory  in  Prof  at,  adedit.fuam 
Euclid,  Op,  Oxon,  1703. 
The  aftbciation  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we 
are  habituated  from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas 
of  acute  and  high,  and  between  thofe  of  grave  and 
iov,^,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  harmo- 
nics, from  the  foimation  of  the  voice  in  finging, 
which  Ariftides  Quintilianus  thus  defcribes :   r.ura,  Si 

^/so;fi^.5y!^,  &c.     Et  quidem  gravitas  fit,  fi  ex  inferiore 
*'  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur,  acumen 
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"  vero,  fi   per  fummam  partem  prorumpat ;"  (as 
^'  Meibomius  tranflates  it  in  his  notes.) 

See  Smith's  Har??ionicsy  p.  3. 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  EfTay  on  Poetry  and 
Mufic,  fays,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepefl  or  graveft 
found  was  called  fumma  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
fhrilleft  or  acutefl:  ima ;  and  he  conjectures,  that 
*'  this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  conftrudion  of 
"  their  inftruments  ;  the  firing  that  founded  the  for- 
*'  mer  being  perhaps  highefl  in  place,  and  that 
'*  which  founded  the  latter  lowefl."  If  this  conjec- 
ture could  be  verified,  it  would  aft'ord  a  proof  from 
the  fad,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in 
this  refpetl  by  cafual  combinations. 

NOTE  [R],  page  338. 

THE  difference  between  the  effeds  of  ajfociation 
and  of  imagination^  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  em- 
ploy thefe  words,)  in  heightening  the  pleafure  or  the 
pain  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objeds,  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

1 .  In  fo  far  as  the  affociation  of  ideas  operates  in 
heightening  pleafure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  paflf.ve : 
and  accordingly,  where  fuch  affociations  are  a  fource 
of  inconvenience,  they  are  feldom  to  be  cured  by  an 
effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by  reafoning  ;  but  by 
the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  affociations.  Ima- 
gination is  an  adive  exertion  of  the  mind:  and  al- 
though it  may  often  be  difficult  to  reflrain  \X.^  it  i'^ 
plainly  diftinguifhable  in  theory  from  the  affociations 
now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  affociation  of  ideas 
operates,  it  is  implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is 
recalled  which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I  vifit, 
for  example,  a  fcene  where  I  have  been  once  happy  ; 
and  the  fight  of  it  affeds  me,  on  that  account,  with 
a  degree  of  pleafure,  which  I  fhould  not  have  receiv- 
ed from  any  other  fcene  equally  beautiful.     I  ilir.ll 
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not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  aflbciateii 
pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
jed,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of 
thought ;  or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollec- 
tion and  conception  of  former  occurrences  which  the 
perception  recals.  On  neither  fuppofition  does  it 
imply  the  exercife  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  imagination. 
It  is  true,  that,  commonly,  on  fuch  occafions,  ima- 
gination is  bufy  ;  and  our  pleafure  is  much  height- 
ened by  the  colouring  which  fhe  gives  to  the  obje(5ls 
of  memory.  But  the  difference  between  the  effeds 
which  arife  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty,  and 
thofe  which  refult  from  alTociation,  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  lefs  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happinefs  is  chief- 
ly felt  by  cultivated  minds.  That  of  aflTociation  ex- 
tends to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  furnifhes  the  chief  in- 
flrument  of  education ;  infomuch  that  whoever  has 
the  regulation  of  the  aflbciations  of  another  from  ear- 
ly infancy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  his 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the 
word  aflbciation  in  fo  extenfive  a  fenfe,  as  to  com- 
prehend, not  only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  pleafmg  or  the 
painful  effect  of  an  objed  does  not  depend  folely  on 
the  object  itfelf,  but  arifes  either  wholly  or  in  part 
from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  perception 
of  it  gives  rife,  the  effedl  is  referred  to  aflTociation. 
And,  undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  employed 
with  propriety,  if  the  word  aflTociation  be  applied  to 
all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arife  in  the  mind, 
in  confequence  of  the  exercife  which  the  fight  of  the 
objed  may  give  to  the  imagination,  to  the  reafoning 
powers,  and  to  the  other  principles  of  our  nature. 
But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  fecond  part 
of  chap.  v.  I  employ  the  word  aflbciation  in  a  much 
more  limited  fenfe;  to  e::prefs  the  efl'ed  which  an 
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obje£t  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  v/hich  it 
does  not  neceflariiy  fuggeft,  but  which  it  uniformly 
recals  to  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  .early  and  long 
continued  habits. 


NOTE[S],    page  352. 

THE  following  paffage from  Malebranche  will  be 
a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  common  theories 
with  refpe6t  to  memory. 

"  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it 
"  iliould  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  different  per- 
*'  ceptions  are  affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen 
*'  to   the  fibres  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  brain, 

wherein  the  foul  particularly  refides. 

This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of 

the  memory  is  explained  ;  for  as  the  branches  of 
*'  a  tree,  which  have  continued  for  fome  time  bent 
'^  after  a  particular  manner,  preferve  a  readinefs  and 
"  facility  of  being  bent  afrefh  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
^'  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received  cer- 
"  tain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the  animal  foi- 
*'  rits,  and  from  the  aftion  of  the  objects  upon  them, 
*'  retain  for  a  confiderable  time  fome  facility  of  re- 
*'  ceiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Nov/  the  memory 
^^  confifts  only  in  that  promptnefs  or  facility  ;  fince 
''  a  man  thinks  upon  the  fame  things,  whenever  the 
"  brain  receives  the  fame  impreffions*" 

^'  The  mod  confiderable  differences,"  fays  the 
Author  in  another  paffage,  ''  that  are  found  in  one 
*'  and  the  fame  perfon,  during  his  v/hole  life,  are  in 
*'  his  infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age. 
*'  The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a  man's  childhood  are 
''  foft,  flexible,  and  delicate  ;  a  riper  age  dries,  har- 
"  dens,  and  corroborates  them  ;  but  in  old  age  they 
*'  grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  intermixed 


*  Book  ii.  chap.  5.      (Page  54  of  Taylor's  Trr.nil.) 
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with  fuperPiuous  humours,  which  the  faint  and 
languifting  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to 
difperle  :  for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which  com- 
pofe  the  flefh  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flefh  of 
a  young  partridge  is  without  difpute  more  tender 
than  that  of  an  old  one,  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of 
a  child,  or  a  young  perfon,  muft  be  more  foft  and 
delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  advanced  in 
years. 

"  We  ihall  underfland  the  ground  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  thefe  changes,  if  we  confider  that  the  fibres 
are  continually  agitated  by  the  animal  fpirits, 
which  whirl  about  them  in  many  different  man- 
ners :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and  dry  the  earth  by 
their  blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  animal  fpirits,  by 
their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  the 
grcatell  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more 
dry,  more  clofe,  and  folid  ;  fo  that  perfons  more 
flriken  in  age  muft  neceffarily  have  them  almoft  al- 
ways more  inflexible  than  thofe  of  a  lefier  ftand- 
ing.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the  fame  age,  drunkards, 
who  for  many  years  together  have  drank  to  excefs 
either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating  liquors^ 
muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  inflexi- 
ble than  thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives*." 


N  O  T  E  [  T  ],   page  407. 

HOUGH  Sir  Ifaac*s  memory  was  much  de- 
cayed in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he 
perfedly  underftood  his  own  writings,  contrary 
to  what  I  had  frequently  heard  in  difcourfe  from 
many  perfons.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arife, 
perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at  fpeak- 
ing  on  thefe  fubjecfs,  when  it  might  be  expeded 

*  Bgckii.  chap.  6.     (Page  56  of  Taylor's  Tranfl.} 
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he  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
great  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent, 
not  only  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  re- 
gard to  fome  of  the  parts  of  fcience  they  are  the 
*'  beft  informed  of.  Inventors  feem  to  treafure  up 
''  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after 
"  another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things, 
"  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former, 
''  when  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  know- 
ledge, are,  in  fome  meafure,  obliged  immediately 
to  inveftigate  part  of  what  they  want.  For  this 
they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times ;  fo  it  has  often 
happened,  that  fuch  as  retain  things  chiefly  by  a 
very  flrong  memory,  have  appeared  olF-hand 
more  expert  than  the  difcoverers  themfelves." 

Preface  to  Pemberton's  View  ^Newton's 
Philofophy. 


N  O  T  E  [  U  ],  page  444. 


GOING  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's 
thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine 
pictures  of  it ;  this  is  fo  far  from  necefiarily  or 
certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it,  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may  harden  the 
mind  in  a  contrary  courfe,  and  render  it  gradually 
more  infenfible  ;  i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  infennbihty 
to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  fa- 
culty of  habits,  pailive  impreilions,  by  being  re- 
*'  peated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  pafling 
"  through  the  mind,  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly  :  being  ac- 
"  cuflomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  i.  e.  lef- 
"  fens  fear  ;  to  diflrefs,  leifens  the  paifion  of  pity  ; 
'•  to  inftances  of  others  mortality,  leifens  the  fenfible 
"  apprehenfion  of  our  own.  And  from  thefe  two 
"  obfervadons  together,  that  pradical  habits  are 
"  formed  and  flrengthened  by  repeated  acls,  and 
^'  that  pafTive  imprelTions  grov/  vveaker  by  being  re- 
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peated  upon  us,  it  mud  follow,  that  adive  habits 
may  be  gradually  forming  and  ftrengthening  by  a 
courfe  of  ading  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives  and 
excitements,  whilfl  thefe  m.otives  and  excitements 
themfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  grow- 
ing lefs  fenfible,  i.  e.  are  continually  lefs  and  lefs 
fenfibly  felt,  even  as  the  adive  habits  flrengthen. 
And  experience  confirms  this :  for  active  princi- 
ples, at  the  very  time  they  are  lefs  lively  in  percep- 
tion than  they  were,  are  found  to  be,  fome  how, 
wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and 
character,  and  become  more  effectual  in  influenc- 
ing our  pradice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned 
may  afford  inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger 
is  a  natural  excitement  of  paffive  fear  and  adive 
caution  j  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of 
the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  former  gradually  leffens.  Perception  of 
diftrefs  in  others  is  a  natural  excitement  paffively 
to  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it ;  but  let  a  man  fet 
himfelf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  dif- 
treffed  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  fenfibly  aiFeded  with  the  various  miferies  of 
life  with  which  he  mud  become  acquainted  ;  when 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered 
not  as  a  pafTion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of  ac- 
tion, v.ill  flrengthen  ;  and  whilfl  he  paffively  com- 
pafTionates  the  diftreffed  lefs,  he  will  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  actively  to  aflifl  and  befriend 
them.  So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily  in- 
flances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a 
lefs  fenfible  paiTive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our 
own  mortality,  fuch  inflances  greatly  contribute  to 
the  ftrengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  ferious 
men ;  i,  e.  to  forming  a  habit  of  a<Sting  v/ith  a 
conftant  view  to  it,*' 

Bvtler's  yln  a  logy  y  page  122.  3d  edit. 
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